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HIGH LIFE IN FEANCE 
UNDEE THE EEPUBLIC. 

CHAPTER I. 

liLUE-BLOODS AND UPSTAllTS. 

Monsieur le Due Dagobert de Sangbleu is a very noble 
young man, wlio owns not less than £8,000 a year, and makes 
this income look much bigger by calling it two Imudrcd thousand 
livres. He is ‘‘ emancipated,’’ which is the correct term for 
conveying that liis parents have ceased to grace this earth ; and 
he lias attained his ‘‘ grand majority,” which means that, being 
fiwc and-twenty years old, he can marry without any other 
forTnality than that of obtaining the consent of liis grnjKlfather 
and grandmother, or, failing* such consent, of addressing to these 
venerable relatives three respectful* summonses” through a 
lawyer. All tho^ world is aware that if at the third respectful 
summ^ons the grandfather and grandmother of M. de Sangbleu 
declined to relent^ tiny Duke might marry without them, which 
does not prove, however, that these summonses are useless, for 
each of them brings a fee of fifty francs to the lawyer. We may 
be quite certain, thqugh, that M. do Sangbleu will never do any- 
thing without the permission of his grandfather, for he, is most 
exemplary in his works, having been admirably trained by a 
reverend tutor of the Society of Jesus in all the principles of 
three centuries ago. 
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At nineteen he shed the blood of Garibaldians at Montana, 
earninj^ the Pope's blessing and the Cross of St. Sylvester ; in 
the Franco-Gernian war he fought under Charette on the Loire, 
helped to put down the Commune, and received two severe 
wounds, one in the leg, the other in his most cherished hopes, 
for he had truKsted that in cutting down M. Delescluze and Co. 
he was aiding to restore Henri V. Subsequently M. dc Sangblcu 
})erformed the pilgrimage to Lourdes, and set a fine pattern to a 
tlianklcss age by carrying a lighted taper of five pounds’ weight 
in a chanting procession. This was proper enough as no one 
will gainsay ; but what would M. dc Sangblcu’s more immediate 
ancestors have tboiiglit, could they have walked out of tlieir 
frames at the Chateau de Tourmoisie, and have seen their 
promising young descendant ? 

It lias become a harmless fallacy to suppose that the pre- 
revolutionary nobles were devout Cliurclmien every one, and 
M. dc Sangbleii guilelessly encourages this notion when he talks, 
as he often does, of the piety of his forefathers. Ho is luin to 
forget the cheerful atheism of those wdio actually knew Voltaire 
and his friends D’Alembert, Diderot, and Grimm. The tlircc or 
four Dues de Saugbleu who danced through the cightcerith 
century in the train of Philip of Orleans, Louis XV., Madan^e 
de Pompadour, and Madame du Barry, were men wlio set light 
store by bishops. They had kiKovn that ])rccions Cardinal 
Dubois, and Cardinal FleiTry, the Pi’inic Minister who was ruled 
by a lady spoken of by tlic whole Court as “ Madame la Car- 
dinale ; ” then Dillon, Bishop of Evreux, who kept a hundred 
and fifty hunting horses in his stables and became bankrupt for 
ten million livres ; and Cardinal Louis de Poliaii again, Arch- 
bishop of )Strasbiirg and the hero of the Necklace business ; and 
tho^ two serviceable Bishops of Sens and Poictiers wdio waited 
on Madjime de Pompadour at lier early levees, and on a certain 
memorable occasion knelt dowm, amid the tittering of pages and 
chamberlains, and helped her to put on her slippers. 

As to the Dues dc Sangblen of Louis XlV.’s and Louis XIIT.’s 
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reigns, they were doubtless a trifle more devout than those who 
hob-uobbed with the above-named holy men ; but even in their 
day earnest religiousness was not deemed in very good taste at 
A^'saillos — it smacked of Molinism or Jansenism or downright 
Protestantism; so that one must go back to the era of the 
League to find a Sangblcu who really cared jriucli about tlie 
Faith. This mention of the Due de Sangblcu’s ancestors will 
show that he is an authentic nobleman of ancient lineage, which 
is more than many a titled Fn.'nclnnan could prove, if rcfpiestcd 
to establish his riglit to the high-sounding appellation he is 
known l)y. It is notorious that there arc upwards of a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen bearing titles, and more than three 
]iund:ed thousand others who put themselves in the genitive ease 
by neaiis of the coveted^prefix “ de '" Now it is well-known that 
li is lamented 'Majesty Louis XTY. fTcated Dukes by the batch and 
Counts by the gross ; and that Lonis XV, empowered ]\Iesdarncs 
f*e Mailly, d(i Pompadour, and dn Barry— his confidential ad- 
visers — to confer Marepusates on all who could pay fitly ibr 
those high-class dainties. Napoleon 1. also riiised up a crop of 
Dukes, Goiints, and Barons, wlio have fructified abundantly; but, 
after all, under Louis XIV. it required laud to earn a title, under 
J i^uis XV. money, and under the First Napoleon merit ; and 
land, money, and merit liavc ever been rare enough. In their 
turn tlicir Majesties, the pear-headed Citizen King, and the last 
of the Emperors, lavislily granted titles in reward of military and 
political services,* but avc still stand puzzled in face of such a 
formidable total as 101,720 titles, and 300,000 dds, especially 
remcti¥beriug tlio numerous wars whicli lia^e drained France 

* The First Nai)olt?ou created 9 Priuccs, 32 Dukes, 3S8 Uounts, and l,oaO 
Barous. The govenunent of the Bestoratioii (I.ouis XV III. and Cliailes X.), 
granted the necessary “patents'^ for,70 Diikcs, 70 2ilarfiuises, 03 Counts, 02 
A^iseounts, and 215 Baroys, hesidcs issuing 785 “ tellers of siiii]de nobility.” 
Under Louis Philin])e, Fraiure was hlcssed with 3 more Dukes, 19 Counis, 17 
Viscounts, and 59 Ikirons ; and during the Second l''!U}>ire the aristocratic 
clement was still furtlier reinforced by the creation of 12 Dukes, 19 Counts or 
Viscounts, and 21 Barons. In addition, 368 persons were authorised to assuiiio 
the genitive prefix ‘S/c.” 
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during tlio last two centuries, and the wholesale guillotinings, 
shootings, and drownings of the Kcign of Terror. 

As a matter of fact, looking at the case literally, tlic authentic 
nobility of France, which Monsieur Ic Due JJagobert de 
Saiigblcu belongs to, reckons some o0,000 scions, whereof the 
majority date their origin Irom the Crusades, but whereof three 
Princes, seven Dukes, cloven Marquises, and twenty-five Counts 
only can j)rovo their creations Irom before the 17th century. 
However, if any French noble object to linding himself omitted 
from the above roll of forty-six, ho can get out of the scrape by 
averring that liis family parchments were burned during the 
Kevolution. A great many have so averred, and nothing was 
more touching than to see the number of waiting noblemen who 
turned up after the Pcvolution with the story that they were 
emigris and liad lost their Icttcrs-patcnt through the l)urning of 
castles which no one recollected the existence of. 

These nco-magiiatcs stood towards the nobles who had noto- 
riously flourished before 1780 in the proportion of about five to 
one ; and their uprising reminds one of the wondrous blossoming 
of Russian Princes and Counts which took place after the death of 
Ivan the Teriiblo, Avho Avishiiig to abolish nobility, had ordered 
all his nobles to deliver up their parchments* that they might Jbe 
burned. AVlion Ivan died, his successor, Fedor, revoked* his 
decree, with this result, that all ];hc sons and cousins of the 
Counts and Princes whose parchments had been burned, 
assumed the titles 'which belonged to llie heads of their families ; 
and it is from this date that tlu5 practice of titling all tlic sons 
and grandsons of Russian Princes and Co^ints^ took root. Ifl like 
manner, it was after the Revolution that younger sons in France 
began affectionately to usurp the titles of their elders. Formerly 
the younger sons of all nobles below the rank of Duke bore — 
save under exceptional patent — the style of Chevalier ; ” but in 
the present century wc have seen Marquises of “ elder branch,” 
“ younger branch,” and ‘‘ cross branch,” with coats-of-arms and 
fantastic quarterings which would make any herald weep. 
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‘‘ That’s what comes of equality ! ” remarked Louis XVIII, 
drily, when the Due do Richelieu gently broke to him that there 
were somehow five or six times more nol)les in the country than 
there had been before his Slajesty fled to Coblcntz ; and he added 
^^11 faudra aviser.” But on secoiTd thoughts it was decided not 
to ‘‘aviser,” for the restored Bourbons were in sore need of 
friends, and as all the self-dubbed nobles called themselves keen 
Legitimists, and wxre many of them wealthy folk, it w as thouglit 
imprudent to anger them. As for wdiat occurred under Louis 
Philippe we have, only to glance at AL Guizot’s Memoirs to learn 
how every enriched merchant bravely usurped the title of the 
estate he had purchased ; the King comj)lacciitly winking at 
these usurpations in order to sw^amp the true nubility who \vere 
hostile to him. 

Napoleon III. at first tried to cope with tliis custom which had 
become an established usage by the time he seized on the throne, 
but he, too, was in need of friends, and it would not have been 
worth his while to inquire minutely into the pedigrees of in- 
fluential landholders. Besides, h pH eiait pris, as the French 
graceliilly say. It had grown into a tradition that certain posts 
—especially those in the diplomatic service, the prcfeetoral hier- 
archy, the army staff, and the higher commands in the navy — 
couliJ not be filled Avitli proper prestige unless the titulant were a 
nobleman ; so that the Emperor, in his turn, took to creating 
Dukes and Counts, Viscounts^ and Barons, wtiilst self-ennobliugs 
wer(?^conducted on a grander scale than ever. 

Well may M. do Sangbleu and his friends, the antlicntic nobles, 
bewaiLthe comparative facility of these usurpations. But, after 
all, what was to prevent' M. Duval, born in or owmiiig a piece of 
land near the village of Faul)lason, from describing himself on 
liis address cards as ‘‘ Duval o(dc Faublason) ” to distinguish 
himself from the Duy»a1s in other parts of the country ? Duval is 
a common name, and even government oflicials might be pleased 
to know that they were talking to the Duval who came IVom 
Faublason, and not with tlie Duval from Faumanoir or the one 
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from Faufconpefc, botli prominent; men likewise. Moreover, the fact 
that “ cle Faiiblason was printed in parentheses, prevented its 
being an usurpation. 

But eventually a clay came when Duval, having prospered in 
his affiiirs, obtained the Legion of Honour, or secured some post 
under (Tovernment, or was elected Conncillor-Oeneral in his De- 
partment, or Mayor in his Commune, in any of which events his 
name had to figure in the Offickl, Then was the time when Duval, 
grown glorious, first dropped the parentheses and got himself 
without difliculty gazetted as Duval do Faublason, for though cor- 
tificates of birth are required for small clerkships, a man who 
attains higher honours may have himself printed by what name 
he chooses. A nomination in the OjficM is, however, equivalent 
to a registered deed, so that from the daynvhcn Duval was gazetted 
as Faublason he might sign himself by that name thenceforth and 
defy mankind. The mayor of his town might object that as Fan- 
blason’s fathers were Duvals, he himself ought to sign Duval in 
documents to be legalised ; but if the maj^or wished to enforce his 
objection, he would have to appeal to the Ministry of Justice, and 
he was not likely to do tliis for the mere ])leasure of quarrelling 
with a man who was prosperous and on good terms w:itli tlie higher 
powers. • ^ 

Thus M. Duval and men of similar ambition contrived to assiiino 
aristocratic names, and ere long, either at their wife’s instigation, 
or pushed by their own vanity, man^ of them donned coronets of 
various ranks. If they rose high in finance, they called tlftm- 
selves Barons, if they were rofcprned deputies, they bc-Count-cd 
themselves, and if they entered the diplomatic service, ribtliing 
less than ]\Iarquisat(*s satisfied them. Aftcr*tliis nothing more 
was required but that their children should look down proudly 
upon the lesser race of men, and talk of tlieir ancestral allegiance 
to the Bourbons and the wliite flag — feats which they w^ere in the 
habit of performing so conscientiously as to hoax even themselves 
into the belief that the impious Ucvolution of 1789 inflicted an 
ineffaceable wrong on their progenitors. From nobles of this 
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stamp tlie Due Dagobert de Saugblen keeps aloof, that is, as far 
as practicable, for your upstart patrician is ofteu gifted with suffi- 
cient power of intrigue to edge his way into good society. 

M. de Saiigbleu, as bccoincB a fjeniilhomnie of liis aneieiit lineage, 
is extremely dignified. His shirt-collars are stiffer than those of 
any other young man of his age ; his studs and sleeve-links are 
emblazoned witli lilies, and he wears a tuft on his cliiri (not an 
imperiaie, but a royalc — there is a vital difference of half an inch 
between tlio two) because the late lamente.d Ijouis XIV. did so. 
You have only to glance at M. de Sangblcu as he stands smoking 
his pink, after-dinner cigarette in the, dining-room of his mansion 
in the Champs Elj-secs — where he lives for tlie cogent reason that 
his. ancestral residence in the Faubourg St. (Jermain w'as burned 
down by the Communists— to guess that here is a young magnate 
who could never hav(3 been taught Euclid by demouBtration, but only 
by a process of coui’teous affirmatives. Thus his tutor could never 
have said to liim, ^‘Monsieur Ic Due, I will prove to you that the 
three angles of a triangle arc equal to two right angles.” lie 
would have said ; Monsieur le Due, I give you my word of 
honour that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles and to this young M. de Hangblcu would have nobly 
answered, “I canuot,scc, sir, that anything is impossible to a man 
of courage who invokes the aid of rrovidence ; but tlie moment 
you pledge your honour to this fact tliat is sufficient.” Happy 
they wlio in these unholy times can thus subordinate the material 
sophistries of logic to the higher dictates of the soul ! 

But devout and dignified as tlie Duke may bo, he is not averse 
to pleaiurc ; and indeed, the rafisian season liaving just com- 
menced, he has come to the capital to spend his winter in fiivsh ion- 
able but not reckless ainnsement. This very evening ho proposes 
attending a reception given by orie of the leaders of the Eoyalist 
party, and as it is alrofidy nine o’clock, lie throws down his pink 
cigarette and prepares for departure. 

A two-horse brougham with its lamps aglow grates on the 
gravel sweep outside ; the Inmse-door opens, a major-domo stops 
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down with a fur rugfollow^edby a groom with a carpeted hot-water 
can, and in another minute M. de Sangbleu himself emerges, 
grandly swathed in a cloak of black Russian fox-skin. He eu- 
Bconccs himself on the springy blue cushions of the carriage, the 
hot water apparatus is pushed under liis feet, and the footman 
scrambles on to the box, and gives the coachman the address. 

The Duke’s horses arc fleet and his brougham is a miracle of 
lightness, such as only a Frcncli coachmaker could devise. Dark 
blue panels, with not an ounce of brass or loud colour about them 
— for even the door-handles arc of black leather, andtliccoroneted 
’scutcheon is i>ainto(l of a blue but one shade fainter than the 
ground — tlicn, light spu-ings, dean whisking wheels, and a compact 
box, so tliat there is not a fault to be found with the turn-out — 
save pcrhai)S that the French footman js uncoinmonly small, and 
the English coachman of life-guard size, whieli makes the pair 
look like a comma and a point of exclamation side by side — but 
then “ nothing here below is j)erfect.” 

If any exception ivcro to bo made to that familiar axiom, it would 
assuredly bo in favour of M. do Sangbleu’s evening attire. The 
English, it may be granted, know best how to dress in the day- 
time, but Frenchmen decidedly shoot ahead of them in the night 
season. A tasteful Frenchman’s dress-coat i§ a whole sympliony 
in cloth. It has no creases or twists, no discord in its univgrkl 
liarmony ; and the little slip of red ribbon which knights like M. 
de Sangbleu are- privileged to wear for their war deeds, shows 
better on it than an eighteen-pennyworth of flowers. Then 'when 
a Frenchman boasts £8,000 a year, and knows that all the ladies 
ill the room — especially the unmarried ones— arc alive to tlie foct 
and deeply appreciate it, he soars above llic «arth in that dress- 
coat of his, and becomes semi-godlike— bright, fascinating, a 
fountain of small-talk. 

The Royalist reception is at its height, wiicn M. de Saugbleu’s 
name i» announced ; and now watch the entrance of this polished 
young Frenchman into the drawing-room, his unembaiTassed gait, 
and perfect manner of bowing. Bowing is mentioned advisedly, 
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for afc tlic ciifcortainmonts of tlic {jmnd month graceless finger- 
grasping wliicli convLM'ts a gallant man’s arm into a pninp-liandle 
is happily dispensed with. There is no fiaggiiig of words in a 
French drawing-rvrmi, for guests of one host are supposed all to 
know one another and to be sociable without iutroductioiis. So 
when M. do Sangbleu lias saluted his host and liostess, and in- 
veighed during five minutes against the doctrines of material 
philosophy in company with a ijrolate, wdio speaks like a wxll- 
boiind missal, he glides among a troop of bravely garrulous poli- 
ticians, from among whom lie slips in due time, much refreshed, 
into a vortex of ladies, wdicre he is detained, made much of, and 
declared the paragon of young men. So much so, in truth, tiiat 
when the reception is over, one weighty loyalist personage says 
to another, That young Buc de Sangbleu would be just the man. 
to contest his I)o])artmeiit against the Hepublican candidate, at 
the next election,” 

“Yes,” answers the other, “and Til write to our friends about 
it. Sangbleu is one of those iron youths of old France who are 
phenomena in these degenerate days. He won*t reach his homo 
till two, yet he will be out at ten to-morrow with the Chantilly 
hounds.” 


3 8 les 



CHAPTER II. 

Tllli CHANTILLY HOCNLS. 

Paris is a habitable place from four in the afternoon until the 
same hour past midniglit, but it provides no amusement for one’s 
mornings. A man cannot ride in the Bois at midday, for he 
would ride in solitude ; he cannot play at the old national game 
of tennis, for public jmx de pcuum have ceased to exist ; as for 
cricket, rackets, football, and polo, no true Prenehmau of theso 
days will ever take kindly to such sports, which blister the hand 
and bruise the shin-bone. Nevertheless, to Frenchmen who 
have passed their youth in the country, deriving periodical excite- 
ment from a day’s mareli after a brace of partridges, or from a 
hunt after a wolf, escorted by all the rabble doggery of their 
estates, Parisian mornings are apt to seem •dull. Hardy Fnyiks 
of this sort do not cave to imitate the petils crevl^ of the H^cond 
Empire who remained in bed tijl twelve, breakfasted till two, 
smoked till four, and turned into tjie Bois at five looking healthy 
as wafers. Q'hey want movement for their generous ^lood, 
bracing tor their strong nerveg ; and it was an uninixed blessing 
to them when liis Royal Highness tlie^ Due d’Auraalc ^‘eturned 
from exile and started the Chantilly staghoiftids. 

Of course the Due Dagobert de Sangblcu is a member of the 
Chantilly Hunt and is his intimate friend, M. Pistaclie. Every 
Duke with 200,000 livres a year must 4iave about him a M. 
Pistaclie, who is not a dependant though, for he has a fine income, 
of 20,000 livres all his own, but a deferential admirer, sworn 
associate and henchman, having all the fidelity, tact, and good- 
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Immour of a true poodle. M. de Sangbleu is Royalist and 
Catholic to his heart’s core, but quietly so ; M. Pisfcache feels 
bound to give tongue about liis Legitimist opinions whenever lie 
has the chance — else what is the use of opinions ? M, de Sang- 
bleu, again, is ready to admit that in these sorry times one must 
make certain concessions to poiiular prejudices ; butM. Pistaelio, 
being descended from a glorious family of wig*makers, protests 
against all concessions, and will never sleep happy till his friend 
Sangbleu is restored to the full exercise of feudal jircrogativcs. 
Sucli zeal goes not unrewarded, and the Duke, trcquently patting 
his worshipper’s shoulder, exclaims, “Co brave Pistachc !” 

Now behold the brave Pistaclie and his Duke both rolling 
together in the latter’s brougham at 8.?>0 a.m. towards the 
Northern Railway, m riufe for Chantilly. Tliey arc arrayed in 
scarlet, with buckskins, boots, luiuting whips, and wliite gloves, 
but they do not look like Englisli Ibx-huiiters, for this is wluit 
haiiponed one day at M. dc Saugbleu’s tailor’s. When tlie Duke 
liad ordered his complete hunting suit d VAaijlaUej the tailor 
rubbed his head and said, “ Why d PAnglime, Monsieur lo Duo ? 
The Euglisli put on a red coat find cover their heads with a 
cliimiiey-pot, which is licresy. Why not the skirted coat d la 
Frangakp, the tlir^Ki-ooruercd hat, gilt-handled dirk, and yellow 
bu^).vskiiis, all of which look striking and are cavalicr-liko ? ” 
There was no gainsaying tliis, so ]M. do Sangbleu and M. Pistaclie 
ciich wear a short cutlass round thcii* middle and a’Huffy border 
of -ivliite plumes aliove the gold lace of their heaxi-dresses. The 
otlier cavaliers or sportsmen whom we iind at the Northern 
Railway encumbering the waiting-rooms arc like them, and a 
grand show they n»ikc*accosting one another with inquiries abonn 
tlie wind and hobnobbing the cups of their silver flasks for luck’s 
sake. * 

The muster does «iot seem to excite much attention from ordi- 
nary passengers, for the Ghautilly meets are frequent, aniT every- 
body — including the station porters — lias got accustomed to 
them. Only when a couple of pretty Amazons appear wearing 

c 2 
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tlic tlu'cc-coraered hat like the gentlemen ancL three rows of the 
Chantilly “button” on their habits— only then is there a slight 
surge of curiosity from humdrum folk taking tickets for Picardy. 
But the Amazons quickly flit by trooped after by their flock of 
attendant cavaliers, and the glass doors of the waiting-room close 
behind them. 

Another minute and the opposite doors leading to the platform 
slip back in their grooves, the whole scarlet flood breaks forth 
precipitously as if the stag were already in sight, and each valiant 
six)rtsinau tries to scramble into the saloons of the special train, 
or to assist the ladies to mount therein without getting his dirk 
between his legs. There is always Imrry in the movements of 
Frenchmen, but it is a genial hurry, full of smiles, cigar-smokc, 
and mutual courtesy. Settled in their sjloons, all the men stai-t 
up, crane their heads out of the windows in couj)lcs, and wonder 
why the train does not start. 'When it does start they say “Ah !” 
and blame the administration in a chorus for being alwfiys 
behindhand; then fall to pronouncing English siiorling terms 
like merry but weak-toothed people cracking nuts. Tins is indis- 
pensable on such occasions, and that Frcnclnuim eaims admiratiou 
who can produce a Eondon paper and read out the sj>orting (pio- 
tatious in the vernacular, or who, like M. de S^ingblcu, can fasten 
upon an Englishman from the British Embassy and keep up^au 
easy conversation begintdug with the classic phrase, “lie makes 
liner this morning than yesterday, sfr.” 

M. Pistaehe does not speak English, and is fain to follow Jus 
friend’s exploits without sharing them. Once upon a time he did 
visit Britain, and even hoped ‘to master the language of the 
natives ; but it is painful to state that hd fcM. in with a school- 
boy who hoaxed him as to the conjugation of the verbs, Baiil 
this boy : “ The verb A go is thq easiest of all, Jfossoo I go, 
you dance, he walks ; we run, you hook it, they bolt.” Now, M. 
Pistaehe, having found diflicultics enough in his French verbs, 
decided he would not worry himself further with a language so 
constructed. 
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Chantilly was the house of the Condos, and of that much more * 
popular man, the cook Vatel ; and where is the French sports- 
man who is not proud of its giant stables for two Imndred horses, 
its raatclilcss racecourse, and model pack ? But the place is 
more or less an English colony peopled with a bandy-legged race 
of grooms, rough riders, and budding jockeys, a very cavalcade of 
whom arc drawn up outside the station waiting for the Paris 
train. M. do Sangbleu, like most members of the hunt, baits liis 
hunters by private arrangeineiit at the Due d’Aiiiiiale's, and Ids 
steed is a black one, sixteen liands high, witli no fault but tlie 
very French one of rusldng at a puddle as if it were a fence and 
at a fence as if it were a ])uddle. M. Pistachc, having loftier 
views ill all things, climbs upon a roan a hand and a lialf taller 
than the Duke’s— though it is also M. do Saiigbleii’s pro])crty — 
and this animal cannons against half a dozen other horses at start- 
ing, kicks at a dog, and ambles olf sideways over three miles of 
road, j\r. Pislache being utterly unable to put him straight till he 
reins him in at the meet, which is the “Htouo Table” — a sort of 
rock -slab in mid-forest. 

Some sixty horsomcii soon assemble here, with the Due d’Aunialc 
and tlie Due do Xemoursiu their midst — the foriiier straight and 
irgn-like, as if lie unified Bedouins in tlie wind ; the latter an 
exact copy of Ilcnri IV. exhumed from St. Denis for a day’s 
sport. As a matter of eoursc^M. Qniclct, ‘"captain of the hunt,” 
and the aged Ilourvari, the#reiiowncd head piqumr, are also in 
attcfiduime. There is a great deal of tooting on Ih’onch horns, 
for anything likd true sport woulcj be impossible without it ; and 
the thirty couples of stng-liounds held together in leashes of six 
by bliie-and-silvcr iTvcricd under piqmun, wlio slope backwards 
at an angle of forty-five in their elforts to restrain them, bark, 
yelp, and tug in a manner tlmt is Cjiiite exhilarating. So, at 
least, thinks M. PistSchc, who cannot understand, however, why 
these dogs sliould not be allowed to have tlieir own way. 

He is recalled to the merits of the ciucstion by a huntsman, 
who, galloping athwart everybody, rends the atmosphere right in 
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twain wiLli the brayiii<^ of his lioni— liis mode of convoyln.^ thsit 
the stag was uncarth(?(l ten minutes ago, and, tliat law ” being 
np, it is time to loose tlie hounds and lay them on tlie scent. It 
takes just half a minute to do this, and off goes tlie pack, with 
howls which make the wmods ring for two miles round. 

Truly, an inspirilhig sight. The sixty horsemen spread away 
for the start, the two pretty Amazons set their lips, a mob of 
peasants in blue blouses form a noisy fringeing to the pliaetons 
and barouches which have come to see the throw-off, and con- 
spicuous amidst all tliis we have M. Pistaclie’s roan, which, unable 
to stand the music of the horns, first jumps, then pivots on its 
hind legs, and then springs off like a shot, well-nigh wrcncliing M. 
Pistaclic’s arms out of their sockets. Happily, there are no fences 
ahead just at present. In the galloping scramble wliicli follows, 
M. Pistacho has time to sec that his Duke and a squadron of 
others are drawing alongside of him, and that cveryl)ody is being 
borne along somehow at a furious pace towards the race- 
course. 

M. Pislache knows the racecourse, bub it looks much nearer than 
it really is, for a clump of trees has to be passed, then a road, then 
a turnip-field, and at last, most trying of predicaments, a ditch 
full of mud. Pounding through the trees, Pistache claps bis 
hand to his hat, aud, fearing for the low branches, bends dctiiblc 
over his saddle. At the road he fgels liiinself a man again, aud 
loses none of his nerve in the turnip-field ; bub at the ditch he is 
aware that the eyes of the two Amazons and of five dozen of the 
flower of France are on him,,, so screams, fhup-U as we 
sliould all of us do when we mean huginess, tosses bofh arms 
aloft like railway signals, aud gets carried trium])hantly over the 
obstacle, with his nose on the roan’s cars and both feet out of 
the stirrups. 

All^this time M. Pistache had seen notlfmg of the stag, nor of 
the hounds, who Im o tailed out of sight ; but glancing round as 
he kicks for his stirrups, he secs the grass jnnk with strewn com- 
patriots, who have come to grief over that ditch, and the spectacle 
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fills him with a just pride, though he would very much like to 
know wdiither he is going. There seems no immediate chance of 
his ascertaining this ; for the whole field arc harking back from 
the racecourse towards tho^e infernal trees again, and the roan 
goes with them, tearing away like the very fiend. “ Hold him in» 
or you’ll both get blown,” shouts M. de Sangbleu, flashing by as 
firm iu his saddle as if he were in a riding school. Hold him in — 
bitter mockery ! — the brute seems to have got the bit between 
his teeth, and then there is that confounded huntsman playing 
away with his horn again just in front. 

Down like rushing thunder among the brushwood, past one 
clump of trees after another, out over a piece of park lawn, where 
the roan jostles all the other horses as if he were in a cavalry 
charge and that hedge }'pnder were a line of Prussians ; and so, 
panting, choking, and feeling as if the biceps of both his arms 
W'ere going to burst through his sleeves, M. Pistache gets hurried 
onwards, commending himself desperately to the good St. Hubert, 
the huntsman’s patron. But this sort of thing cannot last long, 
nor does it. M. Pistache is vaguely conscious of being hallooed 
to by fifty tongues at once, and of flying alone in his glory in the 
very midst of the hounds, wlio appear to have suddenly sprung 
yelling out of the (^irth to embarrass his horse’s hoofs. In vain 
doe^hc pull at his bridle, weigh fiercely upon his stirrups, open- 
ing liis legs wdde for tlie purpose, like a pair of compasses ; in 
vain docs he strike his road over head, neck, and haunches >• 
ba^v4ing, “Maudite betc clu diable, arrete-toi done!” The 
maiidilQ bete, gone comfortably mad by this time, only gallops the 
faster, kicking up- turf, twigs, aifd leaves in clouds behind, and 
heading straight foj>th(f lake which surrounds the smaller chdteau 
of Chantilly. 

There is no doubt of it, the stag has taken to the water. 
M. Pistache can see its antlered head bobbing over the grey tide, 
and he can see that in less than a minute he will be in the tide too. 
But what shall a Pistache do under such circumstances ? Give 
way to despair ? Not he. After all, if a stag is to be killed, why 
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not have the undivided honour of swimming after him and kill- 
ing him in the water ? Thus rapidly argues this fearless French- 
man in the brief twenty seconds left him to plant his hat over his 
brow, fling away his whip, unsheath his dirk, and shout for the 
tenth time on tliat stirring day, Houp4tl ! ’’ The wind whistles 
in his face, the steam from the horse’s nostrils fills his eyes, but 
yet another stride and the gallant leap is taken. As the field 
canter up to the lake’s edge nothing is to be seen of M. Pistache 
but the solos of his new Ininting boots eddying in a fo:im of 
bubbles ] only the roan, with a cowardice nni)arallelcd in these 
latitudes, lias allowed its rider to take his leap alone. In fact, it 
bucked, and the ii}>shot of tlie matter is that two wliips ” 
dismount, push out a punt, and fish out M. Pistache with a boat- 
hook. ^ 

For all tliafc, the glory of the day is his, and the annals of the 
Pistacdie family shall record to the end of time how Anatole 
Pistache was led to the ChAtean de Chantilly and dressed in a suit 
of the illustrious owner’s clothes wliile liis own wore being tele- 
graphed for from Paris. Also, how he dined with Princes of the 
Blood, wlio complimented him on his coolness in the saddle and 
on his surpassing valour iu the water. 



CHAPTEE III. 


XEW year’s gifts. 

The bells of Saintc Roscmondc arc rin^ino- out a NewYear’s carol ; 
troops of housewives on their way to market are tuniiii" aside 
into the churches to begin the twelvemonth propitiously with an 
early mass ; the toyshops, flower-shops, and the shops of the four 
rival princes of the bonb(jn trade, Siraudin, Boissier, Guerre, and 
Jullien, arc open and active in despite of the fog ; commission- 
aires in blue velveteen arc hurriedly crossing one another on the 
pavements with parcels corded by ribbons, pink, blue, and violet ; 
everywhere, from crowded wine-shops, cab-stands, omnibus oilices, 
and tobacco bureaux resounds the cheery wish, ‘‘ Jc voiis la 
souhaite bonne et heurcuse and Paris in short is wakiug to the 
smiles and bustle of its gayest holiday. 

Its gayest holidi^ ? Strictly speaking, this is perhaps not 
triie^ 8o long as tlie liberalities of New Year’s tide were confined 
to recompensing one’s dependents and scattering sugar-plums 
among one’s kinsfolk, a Frenclnhan miglit carry his head high, take 
leave of December without flinching, and indeed gladly welcome tlie 
Jour do VAn; but what w’as once an optional custom has now 
becomes compulsory tax, and wlio can tell with what silent gnash- 
ing of teeth the Istnif .January is looked forward to by thousands 
of bachelor Frenchmen whose budgets require to be stretched like 
a new glove before they can,, cover the twelvemonth? TIio 
muttered anathemas ^of tlie petty bourgeois, of the underpaid 
clerk, of the half-pay line captain, and of the whole tfibc of 
grovelling folk — who, finding it a grievous business to make the 
two ends meet, have no ambition to seem richer than they really 
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are — must give that Itccording Angel of Sterne’s a heap of trouble 
in the four days from St. Sylvester’s feast to St. Genevieve’s. 

As to servants of all degrees — the concierge, newspaper carrier, 
postman, the Auvergnat who brings np tlie wood and the coals and 
the Limousin who forgets to sweep tlie snow off the doorstop — it 
is just tliat they should be rewarded in excess of tlicir needs or 
deserts ; but by what ingenuity of logic has it come to be neces- 
sary that a man should leave a twenty-franc box of sweetmeats at 
every house where he has dined, or been invited to swallow yellow 
tea in the course of tlie year ? Wc say a twenty-franc box, be- 
cause unless a man would be eternally disgraced in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, he can no longer offer a glazed paper cormt^ even 
though it be filled with marrons fjiaces at seven francs the pound. 
And a twcnty-franc box is not cstinvited overmucli, for it is 
suited at the utmost to somebody of the middle classes, and 
utterly unworthy of presentation at the hands of a nobleman like 
the Due de Sanglilcn. 

It is by no means enough tliat a man should recklessly enter 
upon a course of bonbon-purchasing. Life is nothing without 
tact, and upon the more or less thoughtfulness bestowed on the 
choice of the gifts will depend their value in the eyes of the re- 
ceiver. Tor instance, sweetmeats, though oiinnumcrable variety, 
may be arbitrarily classed under three heads — the soft, the hard, 
and the sticky ; and a giver is bound carefully to consider 
whether thh lady for whom he buying will have reasons to 
prefer one kind more than the other. • 

If she have not pretty teeth, it is evident that a gift of hard 
•pralines may be viewed Avith Iiorror as a premeditated* slight ; 
whereas if her comely lips arc lined witfi tKrty-two adamantine 
pearls, where Avould be the grace of olfering her fonchmts Avhich 
would oblige her to dose her njouth, and thereby diminish half 
her enjoyment ? As to sticky bonbons— cimdiod fruits and such 
like—^hey are always w^clcomc to ladies Avith shapely hands, and a 
man harassed by doubts as to the beauty of a fair friend’s mouth 
will generally be pretty safe in selecting them, for, indeed, not 
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only do most ladies believe in the shapeliness of their hands, but 
siieky sweetmeats alTord them a pretext lor little mincing displays 
of finger and lip, nibblings and cries of “Ah, e'est bon!” 
which cannot but commend themselves to appreciators of the 
beautiful. 

llowe^’or, when the question as to tlie quality of a suTetmeat 
has been disposed of, there still remains the political question, 

^ which may be a terrible stumbling-block to the unwary. Politics 
in bonbons ? Alas, yes. Since politics have ‘arrayed tlie violet 
and the lily in opposite camps, and forced the barndoor cock to 
become the charnpiou of constitutional royalty as against the 
Ciesarist eagle, it is not surprising tlnit significance should be 
attached to the emblems decorating a box of sweetmeats. A 
Faubourg Ht. Germain countess may wax terribly frigid if she finds 
violets embroidered ou the satin ot‘ a gift-box, and frowns may 
corrugate the brow of even the most placid Re|)nl)]ican if lie dis- 
covers on his wife stable a casket emblazoned with theyf^o/?\9-rf^!-///s 
of the Bourbons. There are boxes whicli are predestined to the 
Chaussce d’Autin and others to the nolilc Faubourg ; caskets 
wdiich arc presentable in the Champs Elyscos, but would occasion 
scandal in tlic Marais. So far have the political uses of efrennes 
boqi pushed that tke confectioners are obliged to keep a cool 
and careful eye on the poets attached to their establishment, 
and to see tliat verses intended for a w^Iiite box with lilies on no 
account find their Avay into qne adorned witli crowing cocks (>r 
violets. 

At an early liour this Xew Y(;.ar’s morn Aristide, the discreet 
servant ‘of M. Pistache, ^glides on tiptoe into the room wliere his 
master is reclining iifider a gilt canopy witli majestic bcd>curtains 
of crimson satin, and murmurs : “ I have the honour to wish to 
Monsieur a happy year; and tlie concierge, the postman, and the 
newspaper-carrier all •‘beg me to convey to Monsieur their most 
' respectful salutations.” After Avhicli speech Aristide lays^by M. 
Pistache’s bedside two oranges in silver paper, gifts of the con- 
cierge ; a one-sou almanack, homage of the postman ; and a 
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circular on cream pfiper, gratifying compliment of the newspaper- 
carrier. 

M. Pistache does not eat oranges between his repasts, and he 
would not alfront walls papered by tlic most distinguished up- 
holsterer in Paris by hanging thereon a one-sou almanack ; but he 
appears much touched by these several tributes fi*om loyal depen- 
dents, and, turning to a Sevres vlik-yocho beside him, lingers a 
Imndlo of blue bank-notes prepared over-night for the occasion : 

My thanks to tlie concierge, Aristide, and those forty francs, 
this twenty-lrauc i)ie(*o between the postman and the carrier, and 
these two notes for yourself. Xo ilianks, I beg ; yon have served ^ 
mo faitlifully ; ” and .M. Pistacln?, with the coiidesecnding gesture 
of a master just in all liis works, prepares to rise. 

In the course of the next liour he rc(Aei\-es good wishes on paper 
more or less creamy from the washerwoniuii, the Auvergnat who 
brings him wood and coals, the scavengers who sweep the road- 
way opposite his lodgings, the box-openers of the Comedic 
FraiK;aisc and Grand Oiimi, two wliips ” of the Chantilly hounds, 
and a variety of other affectionate persons to the number of a 
dozen more, so that before bis shaving is over j\I. Pistache has 
parted with about four liuiKlred francs' worth of seasonable acknow- 
ledgments. But this is nothing — a mere laying of the dus^for 
the achievements wliich arc to crown the day. 

In the smart drawing-room which adjoins M. Pistache’s bed- 
chamber th’e tabic groans under aH^ assoi'tmcnt of bonbon boxes, 
toys, gift-books, and costly knick-knacks piled a loot liigh, 
all of Avhieh will have to be distributed before nightfall if M. 
Pistaclic would retain during tfic dawning year the reputation for 
savoir vivre and gallantry wliich shone fikcU halo above his head 
throughout tlic old one. 

Now on introducing M, Pistfighe to the reader, wc took leave 
to observe that his income was twenty thoifsand francs, or £800, 
and if we test this budget by the ordinary expenses of a Parisian • 
bachelor of distinction we obtain these figures ; — Lodging 
(entresol near the Champs Klysces), £100 ; firing, £20 ; lighting, 
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£10 ; washing, £;>0 ; rates and taxes, £25 ; morning cliocolatc, 
at home, £20 ; ))reakfast and dinner by abonnemcnt ” at a erack 
restaurant, £120 ; dress (by yearly subscription to a “ High 
Life” tailor, on principles we may c,^)lain some other day), £10 ; 
servant, £70 j club, £12 ; newspapers and books, £10; total, 
£457. There remain then, £34:5 for gloves, hats, cabs, theatres, 
and the thousand items of pocket-money, which is not a large 
sum as times go ; but what shall be said of it when New Year’s 
'clrmno.s saddle it w'ith an impost ofsometluiig like £100? 

The rcfider may, perluips, fancy M. ristacho seeking out a 
^lonely avenue of the Bois de Boulogne at the approach of the 
New Year, and shrieking out his desi>air to the winds at a custom 
more grinding than the Car of Juggernaut. But this would be 
an erroneous fancy. It is^the bourgeois who feels sick at heart, 
whei'oas in the Parisian (jmad monde which M. Pistncho adorns 
iimuwH adbrd an op])()rtunity for the display of the generosity, 
good taste, and inventive wit which should be the ai)panage of 
every Freiielimaii, and M. Pistache Avould not have them done 
away with for the world. AVliat if the practice costs money ? — 
l)ut then so does everything worth having, from a song to a 
tniflle, cost money. And how set olf the expemdiLuro of a few 
score of miserable tg'enty-franc pieces against the unbounded 
satisYQction which vanity derives from the bestowal of gifts grandly 
purchas(id and smilingly received ? 

]\[. Pistache making out his list of New Year’s presents 
in the* middle of December was a happier man than a newly- 
created Cardinal trying on the sacred purple. There is not a 
house wlyjre M. Pistache dined lasli year but will get a box of 
sngar-plnrns for its h«tes§. The gift-books on the table are for 
the boys of the hostesses, the drumming rabbits and Punches 
for the tender infants who have S(piealcd at M. Pisfcache’s 
moustaches, the dolls -^and doll troum>aux for the well-dressed 
^little girls— one of whom will perhaps become Madame Pist’ache 
at some distant day, when, having fow teeth and little hair left, 
our friend considers himself qualillcd for matrimony. Then look at 
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yonder columns of five and ten-franc pieces, and consider that the 
different footmen and mnjordomos wlio are to pocket them will 
bless ?»!. Pistacho in the servants’ hall, call out his name as Do 
Pistache, perhaps Count Pistache, when he oomes visiting*, and 
wrap him up when he goes away on ball nights as if lie were a 
son of theirs. Perhaps the custom which obliges M. Pistache to 
give a few tokens of esteem to men friends— a revolver to one, a 
pocket-book to a second, a box of cigars to a third — is less 
(lefensil>lc than tlie usage from which ladies and children are the* 
gainers ; but even this has its compensation, for it will enable 
M. Pistache to oiler his good friend, the Due dc Sangbleu, a^ 
remarkable riding-whip, and to receive in exchange a laug w’itii a 
gracious motto. 

But where the triumph of the efrenuen system becomes most 
fully revealed is in the case of tluit towering fabric of velvet, gold 
cord, ivory, and Valenciennes lace, which ocenpios the centre of 
M. Pistache’s table. 'J'his beautiful structure, which cost al)oiib 
fifteen guineas, holds of swectiiicats some two quarts, and will be 
prescutod to Jladamc de Eosethc along with a Havannah puppy, 
which has been yelping in M. Pistache’s antechamber all night. 
]\Iadame de liosethe is a lady wliom M. Pistache much worships, 
and the verses which envelope the sweetmeats, as also the 
madrigal graven on tlie sih er collar of the dog, will apprise* her 
of this romantic flict. Pall elrornni a ruinous custom after this ! 
Why, M. Pistaclic asserts it is a* glorious custom. Setting out 
for liis visits at mid-day in a liireJ brougham packed clos« witli 
all the sweetmeats, dolls, to}^ books, revolvers and cigars, 
and holding the Havannah i^uppy on his knees, M. Pistache is 
like a second Ctesar starting with his b{fjggafgc for the conipiest of 
Gaul. 

Good luck to him ! And novv a glance at the other side of the 
question. We do not mean at the objections to the cirannpH 
custitui — for, as w^c have just- pointed out, there are none — , 
but a glance at Madame de Kosethc who is to receive the dog, 
tlie sugar-plums, and the verses of gallant M. Pistache. Mudame 
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de Rosethe is one of those ladies of the Parisian grand monde 
who have the tact to raise up a sighing train of admirers, 
and to leave them sighing for tlic gi'oater honour and peace of 
mind of M. de Rosethe. She is not one of thpse little ladies of 
the Imperial era who danced lightly with their liigh-heeled boots 
over prejudices, principles, and even propriety. She sets the 
fashions; does not copy them from third-rate actresses. Slie is 
charitable — not always in her remarks concerning the ladies her 
rivals — but towards such well-thinking pau].)ers ns tlio parish 
priest recommends ; and she embroiders altar-cloths for her village 
chiircli in lier spare moments. 

Madame de Rosethe visits at the archbishopric ; is on the 
Duchesso de la Rochefoucauhrs list of intimates ; has the Comte 
do Mun to dinner, when ^she can get him, attends the Thenti’e 
Francais every Ihiesday, and suffers none otlier than M. Octavo 
Feuillet’s and M. Jules vSandeau's novels to lie on her table. 
When she goes to sueli places of entertaiiiinent as the Bonffes, the 
Varietes, or the Folios Dramatiques, Madame de Rosethe sits in a 
loge grillee, and she professes never to have seen the inside of the 
Palais Royal theatre, though she is silent on this topic when her 
confessor is present. Madame de Rosothe’s language is siicli as 
Madame de Staerg. Coriime might have spoken, and M. de 
ChiV,eaubriaiid have admired. There are no Anglicanisms in it, 
and no abbro^ations, for Madame do Rosethe never misses a 
reception at the Academic Fruncaise, and tliinks M. dc Vicl-Castcl 
a much finer writer than M. Edmond About. If worthy 
Brantome were still on earth, he 'would class Madame de Rosethe 
among' his “grandes ct fort hoimestcs dames,” and it is not so 
easy to grande unless, indeed, it be one of those wlioin 

M. Arsene Houssaye dignifies by that name. 

On New Year’s Day the Hotel Rosethe overflows with streams 
of visitors from tw^el^^e o’clock till long past dusk. Think, that 
scandal which visits the Faubourg St. Germain now and then 
with as little ceremony as lesser quarters has never touched 
Madame de Rosethe with even a stray feather of its red wiugs, 
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SO that people come to bow to her us to a social divinity who has 
a right to public reverence. .And all the worshippers bring 
sacrifices of sweetmeats with them, till tables, clulfonnieres, and 
even chairs arc encumbered with boxes each more gaudy than its 
fellows. It becomes at last a very riot of gifts. M. de Rosethe 
stands on the hearthrug, with a lire of beech logs behind him, 
and greets the donors, lialf of whom lie does not know, with a 
grave courtesy as if he were pontifically giving them liis blessing; 
]\radame do Itoscthe sits on a sofa, smiles radiantly, gives her 
band to be kissed by such adorers as the Due de Sangbleii, and 
finds, by some miraculous ingenuity all her own, a new formula 
of greeting for every fresli comer. 

When M. Pistachc arrives he feels as if he had got suddenly 
into the sunniest groves of the scvenj;h heaven on beholding 
Madame dc Rosctlie take his llavannah dog in lier lap and cover 
liim with oubraces. llow M. Pistaobe ivishcs he were that dog, 
but he has the consolation of reflecting that the touching verses 
in that amazing two-quart box of liis, whicli it takes a footman 
for itself to carry in, may perhaps some day put him on a footing 
almost as favoured as the puifs. Alas ! poor M. Pistachc, a lady, 
however el honneshy'" cannot eat all these sweetmeats her- 

self, not. even if her best friends help her ; so^like other ladies of 
the grand mondCy Madame do Rosethe makes it a pious liab^t to 
give away nine-tenths of her bonbons to children’s liospitals or 
girls’ scliools. ^ 

That unique casket which ivas the gloiy of the famous Sirandin 
repository, which stirred up in ]\r. Pistaclio’s pulse so many a 
hopeful throb, and (^ost him fifteen guineas in money, will be 
given as a prize to tlie best-conducted yoifiig i.uiy at the school of 
the Legion of Honour at St. Denis. And the young lady will 
use tlic casket, when empty, as a work-box, and by-aud-by as a 
receptacle for the love-letters sent her by m lioiicst lieutenant 
sprung*»fi*oin the ranks. As to the verses, the lady superior of 
St. Denis will carefully extract them and buim them as literature 
at once profmie and frivolous. 



CHAPTER IV. 

• THE DAY OF A J.ADY OF RANK. 

It is eleven o’clock, and tlie Marquis dc Mignonnette, a member 
■^f the RoyaUst minority of the Chamber of Deputies, has gone to 
keep an appointment with some of his colleagues at the Palais 
Bourbon, and Madame la Marquise dc Mignonnette, arrayed in a 
discreet morning dress, which is not much to look at unless 
described on an invoice, comes down, steps into her brougham, 
and says to her footman, “ A rCEuvre des Chauves.” 

In all Paris there can certainly be no more pious institution 
than this CEuvre dcs Chauves,” founded to supply wigs to well- 
behaved paupers who have been stricken witli baldness. No wig 
is bestowed except on a certificate of character signed by the 
parish priest, and the ladies-patronesses arc most sedulous in 
visiting the bald at tlieir own homes in order to see wdiether they 
• ate trfdy deserving recipients of charity, and if so to cheer them in 
their affliction. The CEuvre ” has offlccs of its own, a few clerks, 
a secretary, and a warm counail room, with arm-chairs of scarlet 
leathef, and a statuette of King Charles the Bald beaming upon 
the good work from a pedestal bchipd the lady president’s scat. 

It turns out that Maejame de Mignonnette, who is one of the 
most indefatigable ot*vice-presidents, has mistaken the hour of 
meeting, and, much to her annoyance, rustics into the council 
room wlien the proceedings have •almost terminated. Her cliair^ 
next the president (Mitlame de Eosethu), is empty, however, and 
•she would glide towards it unobtrusively if the courteous* and 
earnest secretary, TAbbe de St. Toupet, did not pause in the 
report he is reading to shut the door behind her, and to assure 
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himself that she has a hassock. This civility allows all the other 
eleven ladies on the committee to exchange affectionate queries 
with Madame do Mignonnette, and the latter has time to lay her 
handkerchief, smelling-bottle, and purse all comfortably near her 
blotting-book, to draw off her gloves, and sweetly to thank the 
Abbe de St. Toupet for poking the fire, before that graceful 
ecclesiastic begs and obtains permission to continue his reading. 

It would do any tender heart good to sec the twelve ladies, 
each armed with a new quill pen, jot down notes of the Abbe’s* 
remarks upon the beautiful crcam-laid paper, stamped with the 
image of Charles the llald aforesaid, and with the motto of the^ 
association — ‘‘ Capillos qui meruit lerat.” M. de St. Toupet’s 
ably drawn report treats at length of all the meritorious bald 
whom the Abbe has visited, and contains thoughtful considera- 
tions on the origin and growth of baldness, the alarmiug increase 
of which in our own times must be ascribed to the spread of 
infidel literature. After mature reflection the Abb^ thinks he 
can advise the bestowal of sixteen wigs ; Jind he concludes by 
relating the touching story of a pauper to whom the association 
^ had at its last sitting voted a coal-black wig with a parting down 
the middle, and who, meeting in church with a man balder than 
lumsclf, nobly made him a gift of this prize yon by his own virtue. 
Xecd it be said that a few refreshing tears bedew the eyes jif the 
committee, and general emotion ensues when Madame dc llosethe 
moves from the chair tliat this hibh-souled but hairless Christian 
shall be presented Ibrtliwith with two wigs, a black one for Sundays 
and a brown one for weekdays ? 

The motion having been' carried by acclamation; nothing 
remains but tlic vote on the other fiftecrvwigs, and this too is 
done with unanimity, save in the case of one wig which the Abbe 
claims for an aged sweep whom, he had caught reading the 8&cU 
newspaper. It is true that the man repented, but is the Abbe 
sure 'that his repentance was sincere ? M. de St. Toupet trusts*.- 
and believes it was sincere ; but suggests as a compromise that the 
sweep shall receive for the present a second quality lank-haired 
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wig, and be encouraged by the prospect of a curly wig in a twelve- 
month’s time to read only the Mo7ide or the Univers. 

It takes but a few minutes after this to sign the accounts and 
make out a draft for the funds necessary ; and then, the meeting 
being adjourned, the ladies-patronesses of “ L’QSuvre des Chauves” 
rise, chattily folding their notes and drawing on their gloves ; 
and Madame de Reseda, who is second V.P., asks Madame de 
Mignonnctte to come with her and inspect the studio of that 
great painter, M, Rougcbrossc, Madame de Res6da is an en- 
lightened friend of the arts — this is her specialite, as bantam- 
collecting may be that of other ladies— and surely if there be 
a time when the heart is more than usually open to the impres- 
sions of stirring pictures it is when the charitable thoughts of a 
whole morning have mov^d it to its depths. So Madame de 
Mignonnctte, after wishing good speed to TAbbe do St. Toupet 
in his kind work of wig giving, goes out with Madame de 
Rd*seda to honour M. Rougcbrossc. 

It always gratifies an artist like M. Rougcbrossc to be dis- 
turbed in his day’s work by an unexpected visit from enlightened 
admirers. Ilis model, who is posturing for Phryne, flics into 
the next room ; his pupils, busy squeezing colours on to their 
palettes, mix indige^ with ochre ; and he himself, instead of 
shinwig in the velvet jacket and violet handkerchief commonly 
associated with studios, is surprised in a liollaiid blouse smudged 
with paint, a disordered heqjf of hair, hands unwashed, and a 
brown meerschaum. Then, when he has laid by his mahlstick 
and joked apologetically about Kis appearance, it gives liiin 
pleasure*to ransack his albums ; luim up all his half-begun and 
abandoned sketches, standing dusty with their faces against the 
wall ; shift his easel sideways, three-quarterwise, screw it up, 
down, and half-way ; join in a l^ugh about his properties— bits of 
armour, arquebuses, and trunk-hose ; appease the well-justified 
terror of the lady who has mistaken the lay figure in its toga for 
a real man, and screamed ; and, finally, listen to a disquisition 
on the works of the old masters. Imagine a novelist interrupted 
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in the middle of a chapter to state his preferences between Bacon 
and the venerable Bede, and you got the cream of it. 

M. Eougebrossc, who has so often sipped a cup of tea in 
Madame de Rcsckla’s drawing-room, is naturally enchanted at the 
(‘pportunity of repaying this liospitality^, even at the cost of ex- 
plaining why Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross’* does not remind 
him of M. CabaTiel*»s style of painting, as it does Madame de 
MignoniKitto. Madame dc ’Reseda does not know Rubens nor 
like him ; but she appeals to M. Rougebrosse as to whether that 

Pliryne'* of Iris has not the boldness of Titian’s outlines 
blended Avitli the softer touches that make up the subtle 
mysticism ot Murillo ; and pray wbat can be deeper than such 
criticism as this ? 

Wlicn M. Rougebrosse has showed the ladies everything, down 
to his most promising pujVd, and thankfuriy accepted advice as 
to how his Phrync’s hair should be dressed ; also as to her 
posturing — ^‘he need only turn her round half an inch to make 
iier perfect” — then it occurs to Aladamo dc Reseda that M. 
Rougebrosse Avould be happy to do her portrait, M’adamc dc 
Mignonnettc thinlvs the same as to hcj‘S, and this is always the 
crowning triumpli of an historical painter — the request that sends 
I dm back to bis work iu a peacciiil frame of^ mind towards him- 
self and the world. ]\rada]ne dc Reseda, would not mind being 
introduced into an allcgoiy. Madame dc Mignonnette has an idea 
that if M. Rougebrosse could paint the twelve lady patronesses of 
L’G^uvro des Cliauvcs” in the guise of the twelve iiKuiths of tlic 
year 'working under the eyes of Faith, Hope, and Charity, this 
picture woidd cause a sensation at next year’s Salon. 

All this is discussed as M, Rougebrosse is dfrcortirig the enlight- 
ened ladies down his staircase. The model in the next room has 
had time to nibble a bag of sweetmeats provided for her recreation 
in such emergencies ; the pupils arc asking (5Jie another with grins 
whether they have noticed the master’s brow" darkling into the 
subtle mysticism of Murillo ; the door downstairs closes, and 
M. Rougebrosse comes up again scattering mild expletives about 
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him— probably blessings. The ladies have gone, and if we run 
after them we shall find them for the next half-hour at the pastry- 
cook’s in the Rue Oastiglionc, fortifying themselves for their next 
visit — one to Mr. (lirth’s, the dressmaker’s. 

But Mr. (rirth is a much more'lconine ])ersonage than his 
brother artist, M. Rougebrossc, for there is no otfering him advice 
or criticism. Large looking-glasses adorn liis lowermost vesti- 
bule, and Hash back half a dozen copies of you as you step 
humbly across \m jwrie-cockh'e^ Exotics and statues fill the stair- 
case, muffled with a carpet thick as turf; the screeching of silk, 
the gliding lisp of satin, the heavy murmur of velvet, are the 
music that await you on tlie first landing, and when you have 
penetrated into the inner rooms be happy and watch those dresses 
go by, borne aloft by the demomllps dresses for St. 

Petersburg, Vienna, Romo ; dress(?s to be laid on beds of cottoji- 
wool in double tinned packing-cases, air-proof, water-proof, proof 
against everything but fire, thunder, and the little errors of rail- 
way pointsmen. 

No woman can look upon this sight and not feel her pulses 
throb. Jlven Mesdames de Reseda and de Mignonnette, who are 
inured by long habit, seem abashed. They ask for Mr. Girth, 
and tiiis potentate^ arrives — small, cold, correct, with manners 
piaeid, clothes trim, and the eye of Napoleon at Austerlitz. lie 
knows that the ladies have come about tlieir dresses for the first 
reception at the Elysee, and \fith a couple of curt sentences to the 
point — for he has no breath to waste — passes them on to tlic 
trying-rooms. There are trying-rooms lor day-costumes east- 
ward, with the sun full on thcfli ; rooms for ball-dresses, with 
walls and ceiling o4pl9te-glass, and gas flaring fiercely from tlic 
four corners ; and a room for theatrical dresses, fitted up with a 
small stage and footlights. 

When the wearer i^as domiel her robes, tlien Mr. Girth reap- 
pears escorted by “Mademoiselle Premiere,'’ his lieutenant, •armed 
with a note-book ; and in six rapid glances examines the work of 
his craftswomen. A crease to be eflUced here— an inch of trim- 
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ming to be altered there — a fold to be amplified ; these things 
are indicated in brief tones. Or if it be the second trying and 
there be nothing to change, there is a minute of purposeful 
silence, during which the victim bates her bi-eath, and then 
follows the decree ; — Cela vous va bien, Madame ” — Signed by 
Me, To el Eey,*' as the Spanish kings used to grandly write. 
Such is the sense of Mr. Girth’s little speech ; and we may take 
it that the formula has its magic, for our two grandes daniesy as 
they emerge from the house, having both graduated in first-class 
honours, smile with pink faces upon this whirling earth, and 
appear to feel how glad a place it is. 

But now three o’clock is on the strike, and there is time but for 
a fast trot to the Bois and two turns round the lake before the 
lamplighters will be dotting their red sj:ars over Paris. Madame 
de Mignonnette is to dine out, and at five o’clock must be home 
for the visit of her coiffeur, the unrivalled M. Narcisse — another 
artist, who gives three-quarters of an hour of his time for twenty 
francs. But the avocations of this gifted being belong to the 
evening of a grande danu, and we are here chronicling only 
the day. Every day is as well spent as the above. 



CHAPTER V. 


• POLITICAL SER]\rOXS. 

Every Froncliinan having a soul to save attends — or should 

• attend — Mass; but Mass is nothing without a good political 
sermon. Now, ot political preachers tliore arc three sorts — first, 
the honest iellow with blue worsted stockings, who yells to his 
village flock tliat voting for the Jlcpublicaii candidate will liring a 
visit from the devil — which would seem to imply that the devil 
takes a peculiar interest in the Oonsorvativo cause ; next, the lean 
novice, hot Irom the semiiiaiy, who has seen a cardinafs hat 
dangle above him in a nightmare, and hopes to clamber to it over 
a pile of encyclical adjectives ; last, tlie S(;liolarIy monk, who has 
no sto(jkings and has learned to moderate liis adjectives, but who 
makes a fine business of it by dashing peppery conclusions at the 
nineteenth century fjom the pulpit of a mundane church. 

itfis to this last kind of preacher that we beg to call atten- 
tion, and whom could we better select for introduction than the 
Ecv. Frerc Ignivore, of the Flitrainiau order, who wears a gown of 
black* serge and a coil of rope round his waist? As regards the 
wearing, this black gown may be no more uncomfortable in 
winter than an Ulster coat, and iif summer, being worn of lighter 
texture, it amounts rnmfdy to going about the streets in one's 
dressing-gown, with the additional solace of being respected and 
bowed to by all devout believers^ for the trouble. Kut, as regards 
spiritual effect, this iKibit is half the making of IJrotlier Jgiiivoro, 
as it has been of many another monk before him. Foivlot a 
preacher be Greekful, graceful, and forceful as he will, let him 
have the warmth of Bossuet and the unction of Feiiclon, if lie 
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draws out a gold hunting watch in the middle of his sermon as 
the vicaires of tlie Madeleine are so much given to doing, or if 
he flourishes a cambric haiidkercliief which vaguely tickles the 
nostrils of the clnirch wardens below witli an odour of miUeJleitrs, 
as is done at St. Thomas d’Aqiiin ; or if, like the clergy of M. de 
Sangbloif s parish of Ste. Rosemonde, liis daily apparel be polished 
leather shoes, a cassock of the glossiest Elboeuf cloth, and a sash 
of ribbed Lyons silk, why then his hold over the consciences of 
the grand monde of Paris will only bo as that of a man who ' 
grasps softly with a kid glove. 

But Brother Ignivore, with his rope, serge, sandals, and ton-^ 
snred head, can gro,sp wdth a horny clutcli, and docs so. To see 
him stride gauntly up the nave, with eyes downcast and hands 
buried in his sleeves, is a sight to make gentle flesh creep. 
Watch little Madame do Itosetho and her two pretty friends the 
Comtesse do Reseda and the Marquise de Mignonnette as the 
friar’s gown bruslies roughly by their silk dresses. He looks disen- 
tombed from tlie pious ages, a man cut black and luiggarJ out of 
Queen Bertha’s illuminated missal, wherein none but hungry 
monks are depicted. The ladies cannot bo expected to know tliat 
Frere Ignivore reads the newspapers every inorjiing as he takes 
his coffee, and would even chide the attendant brother who was 
late in bringing him these cssentiids. T’hey cannot be gware 
that ho is made much of by the brotherhood as a monk reflecting 
honour on t]ie Flaminians, that ckhistral rules are relaxed in his 
favour, and that his cell is a well-warmed, well-furnislicd study, 
with a look-out on to a bright priory garden. In their belief 
Brother Ignivore is a man wdid, like the prophets of old, comes 
forth to scourge the vices of a world in* Avkich he holds no lot, 
and to hear him do this is one of the social duties — nay, pleasures 
— of Lent and Christmastide. 

Accordingly, Brother Ignivore has beev engaged to preacli 
from Advent to the Epiphany in the Church of Ste. Rosemonde. 
His engagement was not effected without difficult}^ for there is 
a fervent competition between the different churches; and when 
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the chapter of Notre Dame docs not claim the popular preacher 
of the day — as it has the right to do, free of charge— the pos- 
session of him is disputed for, like most other choice things in 
this profane world, with bank notes. Five hundred francs a 
sermon — paid not to the Brother lifmself but to his order -- 
settled the contest in favour of Ste. Rosemondc as against a less 
open-handed church, which only offered fnir hundred and fil’ty, 
and Ste. Eosemondo has in consequence become the resort of all 
*well-clothed penitents this winter. 

It seems generally admitted that sermons at £2() apiece are 
jnot composed for small fry, and the small fry have the good taste 
to keep away. Brother Ignivore’s listeners belong to tlie frater- 
nity of notable Parisians. Eoyallst senators and deputies arc 
there dotted about like truffles amid a caking of monarchical 
authors, duchesses, liistorical painters, Conservative jouriuilists, 
white, blue, and violet, eminent priests from other churches, 
monks, black, brown, and grey, foreign attaches, retired diplo- 
matists, cx-prefocts, sacked as being ‘‘ reactionary ” by the Eadical 
powers of nowadays, and even actresses of the sort who admit to 
being thirty-five — which is theatrical for fifty — and desire to 
make a good end. 

But the inevitable^ reporter, who peers from behind a pillar, 
note book in hand, detects something better than all this in the 
shape of a nest of illustrious infidels grouped together as if they 
meant to brazen it out in company ; and be sure thaf, although 
the Due de Sangbleu and his friend M. Pistaclie regard the pre- 
sence of these persons as an intrusion most outrageous, Bi’othcr 
Ignivore nvill be of a diflerent opiftion and glory secretly, as his 
keen eye meets thes^ tdugh foes from the pulpit. And he is 
right to glory, for the infidels would not have stirred out of doors 
if they did not acknowledge in him a monk 'worth listening to. 
They want to hear wl^t he has to say about the events of the 
t. past twelvemonth, and have come to the sermon in which Brother 
Ignivore has promised to pass men and things in review. 

This is the most important seimon of the series it is the one 
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witli which we ourselves are concerned, and it has filled the 
Church of Ste. Rosemonde to suifocation. Up both aisles and the 
nave, in each one of the lateral chapels, round the font, and 
inside the very confessional — everywhere, in short, where a 
human being can be stowed without stifling — there stands or sits 
soinebody with eyes and ears on the strain ; and the sight of all 
these expectant faces is undoubtedly an imposing one. 

Under the Second Empire there -was always a frivolousness 
about the congregations who attended political sermons which 
marred the eflect of tlie solemnity. One felt that the ladies in 
loud dresses and the gentlemen in waxed m6ustaches had come ta- 
be seen as at Longchamps or the opera ; besides which, in Im- 
perial times, sermons had just as much weight in politics as a 
well-played oratorio, and no more. But nowadays the words of 
such a monk as Brotlier Ignivore arc not likely to die away at 
the cliurcli porch ; they are seeds which may take root and yield 
fruits in fierce party controversies ; they will lash the loins of 
the infidels in power and stimulate the resistaucc ol’thc laithful. 

The dresses of the ladies mark the change tliat has blown over 
the land, for they are not loud but rich and dark. Tiie oHicialJiig 
clergy, too, wear the placid looks of men wlio arc standing in the 
midst of devout believers ready to support .them, and that supip- 
tuous personage the beadle, who flaunts a pair of golden e[xiulets 
and a satin baldrick, clanks his halbert majestically after escorting 
the preacher to the pulpit stairs, a§ if he were ready to do some- 
thing bold at a moment’s notice. So Brother Ignivore folds his 
hands over his breast and makes liis genuflexion eastwards ; 
tlien, when the congregation lias been hushed into a dSad still- 
ness, lifts his head and in a singing voi(5b gives out his text ; 

“ Wild bulls of Bashan compassed me about.” 

It is a fact that in French political sermons and in bishops’ 
pastorals the Bashan bulls arc jiressed into#- frequent service ; and 
noiic^of Brother Ignivore’s hearers can doubt w^hom he intends • 
to class among these bulls. The sermon commences with an 
inquiry into the causes of revolutions. In the ages of faith there 
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were no revolutions. From the happy hour when Clovis was 
baptized at Rheims until the day when Voltaire came and grinned 
at kneeling humanity, men were obedient, contented, well 
nourished, and did not meddle in matters too high for them. 
Friar Ignivoro somehow contrives to forget the Jacqueries, Albi- 
gensos, Lollards, and Hussites, the wars of the Ticaguc and of the 
Fronde, when Parisians showed themselves much what they are 
nowadays ; but probably most of his hearers forget too, so that it 
does not matter— the less so as, if anybody did not forget, he 
must nevertheless hold his peace, seeing that a preaclicr is privi- 
laged to arrange facts as he chooses without being refuted. 

And Brother Ignivore is a great arranger of facts. Hark to 
him sketching the middle ages and the prosperous peasant of 
those times, flourishing undcj; the two-fold protection of his priest 
and his lord. The Due de Hanghleu, whose ancestors certainly 
protected the peasant, when they took care of his money, and, 
now and then, of his wife, is much moved ; and so is M. Pistache, 
who sees himself helping the Duke to govern a i*cgcncrated 
tenantry on these old protective principles. All this while Brother 
Ignivorc’s voice has been low and vibrating. He is a master of 
mystical word-painting, and he would be no Frenchinan if he 
coulcl not throw in a l^uch of humour to daub the detractors of 
his middle ages as mean, silly fellows, Tliis prepares one for the 
Bashan bulls, who come rushing up presently one after another ; 
then the Brother’s voice rises,, quivers, and seems to crackle in 
its sarcJlsm. 

Mesdames de Rosethe, de Reseda, and de Mignonnette shudder 
and feel a little afraid. The monk has such sardonic gestures as he 
asks modern society wliSit 6as become of his prosperous peasant ? 
What, indeed, does become of the peasant who is deprived of 
Church protection ? It takes thq Brother ten minutes to work 
out this painful problocn in all its bearings, and to follow the 
•peasant in his successive degradations till he sinks into*' the 
working man striking for more wages and claiming to be an ape. 
But at the word ape Brother Ignivore’s choler bursts through the 
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restraints of sarcasm, and he plunges into his annual review, 
brandishing his black sleeves aloft as if he had a goad in his 
hand and wanted to be girding at the striking apes and the bulls 
of Bashan who have caused the last year to be a failure. 

Does not every true believer’s heart — he asks — throb with 
righteous indignation at the thought that tlie enemies of the 
Taith still rear their unhallowed heads and iniiulge in their im- 
pious lowings ? Then mark how scathingly he recapitulates all 
the sins and blunders of the Republic without even mentioning 
the regime by its title or its rulers by their names, lie depicts 
France in the hands of anarchists and atheists, ami shows hqw 
parents are even debarred from complying with the Saviour’s 
words : “ Suflbr the little children to come unto me.” How can 
the children go unto the Lord, he asks, becoming ])allictic, when 
impious men pervert tliem and transform tlicm into iiilidels ? 
Everybody understands this felicitous allusion to the laws entirely 
suppressing religious instruction in all the public schools of 
whatever degree, and there is a sort of rustle and ap[)roving 
murmur down the eliurcli as the Brother, flushed by this time and 
with parched lips, thunders towards his peroration. Allusion after 
allusion breaks from Ivis lips like a volley of arrows, each hitting 
its mark. He knows all that has happened — debates, elections, 
controversies, religious persecution, and resistance. He Join’s the 
latest particulars about the sufferings of the Holy Father and his 
prolonged captivity. He can quote long passages from the so- 
called “ llepublican Manuals of Civic Morality,” and analyse the 
atheistical poison they distil. 

And now two roads lie open for the new year — at the end of 
one beam hope and salvation for France^ saved by returning to 
her old traditions of Catholic faith and obedience to the Lord’s 
anointed ; at the other — and here Brother Ignivore gathers up 
all his energies for a final bolt of withevjug force— at the other 
is the so-called New World — ‘‘ the world of atheism and vivi-. 
section, of which some knowledge may be gained by a visit to 
the Sorbonne”— and with this reference to M, Paul Bert (who is 
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said to be anxious to treat the clergy and the faithful mueh in 
the same style as he treats the poor dogs he collects for experi- 
mental purposes), Brother Ignivore performs his second gonu- 
llexion, turns and sweeps doAVii from the pulpit. The whole 
congregation rise much impressed, and with a sacred, pent-up 
indignation against tlie Bashan bulls who are hurrying them 
towards vivisection at the hands of a medical-minded atheist. 

^ And now, good Brother Ignivore, go back to your cell and 
sleep proudly on the strength of your sermon, which will make 
Paris drawing-rooms ring for nine days. You have sj^oken to 
the best of your lights, and if you have succeeded in inspiring 
half your listeners with a comfortable Ijatred of the age in which 
they live, and with a pious intolerance for the men and principles 
AVliicli, in despite of monks, arc probably destined for yet awhile, 
at least, to remain in the ascendant, you have doubtless meant 
no harm. Only you have terribly excited M. Pistache. 



CnAPTER VI. 


BACHEIiOB LIFE. 

• 

Those who judged Frenchmen by the samples of the race who 
adorn the Parisian bonlevards every afternoon from four to six 
would take them to be a people fond of refreshments. The sere- 
nity with which they drain those long glasses of opal poison called 
absinthe, their iirotractcd sittings over that mild decoction of 
gentian-root, salt, and barley which s’ecms to be especially brewed 
lor them under the name of “ bock,” and their knowing cries for 
drinks of which the mere names pass wetly over their tongues — 

“ vermouth-gi'cnadine,” “ amor Picon,” “ grog Americain,” “char- 
treuse,” “ bitter-cuirassc,” — all this stamps them in the foreign 
eye as a thirsty people. 

But the cafe is a middle-class and Bohemian institution, fre- 
queiitcd mainly by tradespeople. Bourse men, professional subal- 
terns, second-rate artists, and journalists. ^To a Frenchman* who 
lives above these spheres, who claims in fact to be of the grand 
monde, the cafe is a place offering no more attractions than an hotel 
bar to a decent Englishman. He n^ver visits it, save under (impul- 
sion, and he would apply the term pilicr cVestammet to those of his 
society who did. Foreigners,*- therefore, who, on the strength of 
their guide-books, may think that thcy«se%before them a convivial 
and egalitarian blending of all classes at those marble tables lining 
popular higliways delude themselves, and they are still more 
. mistaken if they judge any particular c^e by its showy outside 
and well-dressed customers to bo an aristocratic house. , 

There is but one aristocratic house of beverage in Paris, and 
that is Tortoni's ; but Tortoni’s is a glacier’s, not a simple cafe, 
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which makes a difference. A lady can go once in a way to 
Tortoni’s and take an ice, accompanied by two gentlemen (note 
the tivo, for this is essential) ; or the Due de Sangbleu and his 
friend M. Pistache might stroll in there after the theatre for a 
cup of chocolate or a glass of orgeat. "But if you met either of 
them alone there at any other hour than breakfast time, it would 
be that he had an appointment ; and in this case he would have 
ordered a glass of harmless liqueur which would be standing un- 
tasted before liiin when the person he expected came in. This, 
again, would be essential — firstly, to prove that the Duke or M. 
Pistache had no taste for the licpieur in question ; and secondly, 
as a polite assurance to the expected comer tliat lie was not lichind 
his time. When Frenchmen in Higli Life lay down social laws 
they hedge tliemAvitli a delicate shading of observances the breach 
of which is wn'nced at like S, misspelt participle ; and as regards 
cafes the merits of the case may be summed up in the remark 
that to be seen refreshing oneself alone there is thoroughly bad 
form. 

The Due dc Sangbleu belongs to one of the four pi’omincnt 
clubs in Paris, and so of course does M. Pistache, who passed in 
on his friend's shoulders. It is a grandiose place which differs 
from a London club in that it occupies a suite of rooms only 
insteiui of an entire palace, is more costly to breakfast and dine 
at than even the Cafe Anglais, and is given over from J 1 p.m. 
every night until past three the morning to littlq games of 
hazard, at which a man may lose double his year’s income with- 
out surprising any one, not even the waiters. But this club is 
not haunted by young men save tiH four or five in the afternoon ; 
throughout the earlier.«ai<t of the day it belongs to elderly members 
of the sort who read the Rmw iks Deux Mondes and talk feel- 
ingly about one another’s digestions. Keither tlie Duke nor M. 
Pistache make of th% club their home, nor have their letters 
, addressed there, and M. Pistache docs not even dine in the place, 
for he could scarcely walk into the dining-room without being 
called upon to join a table where there were three or four men 
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richer than himself, and if he yielded often to this temptation-^ 
as he needs must do to be thought a good fellow — his £800 a year 
would soon grow a trifle small for him. 

If Avo want to know’ liow M. Pistache disposes of his bachelor 
life Avithoiit falling into money straits, let us call on him some 
inoriiing wdieii lie is leaving his sumptuous rooms towards midday 
to breakfast at the restaurant to which he subscribes by the year, 
or to bo the guest of the Due de Sangblcu, who of course has a 
cook of his OAvn. It Avas mentiouecl on a former occasion that' M. 
Pistache’s rooms Avere gorgeous with satin and upliolsteiy, and 
wc haA^c only to add noAV that they arc so because no French 
bachelor contents himself with a shake-down, or consents to hire 
fnrnishci] lodgings. To live en garni is opprobrium to a man. 
The rcputiiblo bachelor, be his revenue £8,000, £800, or £80, is 
expected to have chairs, tables, and bed-curtains which are his 
private property ; and such is the cozincss to Avhicli celibates like 
M. Pistache attain that one cannot reasonably -wonder at their 
reluctance to introduce such a disturbing element as a Avife into 
their homes. 

As to M, Pistache’s clothes, he manages them by paying £40 
a year to a tailor, who supplies him with a couple of 'suits a year 
to keep, and brings him countless other snits which are taken 
away as soon as M. Pistache has AA’oni them half-a-dozen idmes, 
"What becomes of these left-off suits is a matter wdiicli concerns 
the tailor, and possibly some of hiS customers wdio are not of the 
grand mondc ; but in return for his £40 M. Pistache is always 
arrayed as imposingly as M. de Sangbleu, nor does he ever meet 
on the limbs of a friend addicted, like him, to the £i0 system 
Avith the coat or pantaloons he discarded* tl^e Aveck before. In his 
hats, scarves, hosiery, and Avalkiiig-sticks, as also in his pocket- 
books, Avatch, and jcAvellcry in general, M. Pistache is English ; 
'not that he frowns upon native workmanship, but because grand- 
genre is a species of rubric against Avhicli there is no kicking ; and 
grand-genre insists that a young Frenchman of status shall be 
clad as if he haunted Pall Mall. 
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This said, it will please every one to know that for three thou- 
sand francs M. Pistache may breakfast and dine every day of 
the year at one of the renowned restaurants, and be served as if 
he were a partner of Baron Eothschild’s. As he is out of town 
for three months out of the twelve, and either dines or breakfasts 
out three or four times a week during the other nine, the restau- 
rateur does not make a bad thing of it ; but, then, neither does 
M. Pistache, who gets educated to all the mysteries of good 
cookeiy. Apropos of this savoury subject, it must be recorded 
that breakfast giving is one of those rages which grind down the 
f arisian bachelor as implacably as Xew Year's gifts and Easter 
eggs. A bachelor is not expected to give dinners to any man ; 
but an acquaintance newly introduced, a friend from the provinces, 
a lawyer, stockbroker, banker, or any other business person with 
whom the bachelor has had*relations of a not unpleasant nature, 
counts upon a periodical breakfast, and gets it. If the breakfast 
be generously ordered, it should last from midday till close upon 
five, and the guests should feel that they profoundly love one 
another before they separate. 

We are supposing, however, that if M. Pistache has been the 
guest of the Duo de Sangblcu, the breakfast has been unceremo- 
nious, for as soon as the coffee and cigars have been enjoyed the 
friends have to think of the committee of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Woodcocks, which is to meet at M. de Sang- 
bleu’s house at t\vo. The woodi*ocks are encouraged by MM. de 
Sangbteu and Pistache on tlie same principle as the Bald are 
cared for by Mesdaincs de.EoBethe and de Mignonnette, because 
men of the world must do somethiiSg good with their time. The 
Duke is president of t!w Society, and M. Pistache derives a very 
pardonable vanity from being one of the committee whose mission 
it is to distribute woodcocks’ eggs impartially throughout tlie 
Departments w^hich lye suffering from a dearth of these 
I valuables. 

One may estimate the benefits conferred by the omithophilist 
association by this fact, that already in Marshal MacMahon’s time 
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the Govcrninenfc was appealed to, as is usual in such cases, to 
grant a large sum of money for the purchase of woodcocks eggs, 
and the only difficulty arose from the doubt as to whether wood- 
cocks roosted under tlie protection of the Minister of Commerce, 
his colleague of the Public Works OlKce, or the Board of Fine 
Arts. A few liuudred pages of reports were printed at the ex- 
pense of the Society to elucidate this moot point, but unfortiiiialely 
the fall of M, dc MacMahon supervened just as the question was 
about to be decided. Stiil, despite subsequent fluctuations of 
politics, the Society has nobly persevered in its endeavours; and 
for his own part M. Pistache has had the honour of aceompan}’;^ 
ing a deputation which memorialized three ministers one after 
another in behalf of landowning sportsmen who take a. natural 
and anxious interest in the woodcocks. 

It takes two hours or so to say all that there is new to say about 
the woodcocks in AT. de Sangbleii’s study, and M. Pistache having 
made a speech which is warmly applauded— *what French speech 
is not ? — he feels in just the proper temper for his afteiiiooii’s 
ride to the Bois from four till dusk. It is a siglit in itself to sec 
him curvet and wag his head about gracefully iji the Bois, to look 
for carriages wliose occupants he may kiio>v ; and, whatever his 
horse may think about it, tliat is a fine movement Avliicli consists 
in making the horse rear on his hind legs iii order that M. Pjsraehe 
may have the op])ortunity of bowing to ladies Avitli greater 
ease and grace. JSiglit having eomo, and M. Pistaelie Laving 
brought back his mount to the liA^Vy stable whence he hir^s it by 
the month, w'e may leave him to dress, and dine unpecred at, but 
bunt biin up again towards ton in the “ Foyer de la Banse ” or 
the ‘‘ Foyer des Artistes'' at the Grand Opera-house. 

Why should M. Pistache go into tlie green-rooms instead of 
listening to his music in the stalls, and wliy should M. de Saug- 
bleu do the same ? That is another of those mysteries which 
'season the exisLcnccs of Ifigli Life bachelors, for neither of the 
green-rooms at the Opera — that set apart for singers or that given 
up to the dancers— has ever possessed any of the fascination which 
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belongs to the Foyer” of the Theatre Frau^ais. The great 
singers are invisible, for they do not expose their precious tliroats 
in draughts, and so hurry to tlieir dressing-rooms us soon as they 
are off the stage ; the minor singers are more invisible still, for 
they desire to seem as anxious about llieir tliroats as tlic greater 
ones. The only ladies one can perceive are the dancers, cleverly 
plastered with violet powder ; and their conversation — consisting 
chiefly of leaps into the air, performed for practice’s sake, with 
both hands resting on an iron bar— lacks much of that ap[)osite- 
ness which tends to the perpetuation of Frencli wit. Xevertlieless, 
M. Pistache seems to feel the happier for liaving his coat wliitcnod 
by passing coryjfliccs, who are wliijupering tliab tlicir satin shoes 
do not lit them : and the more illustrious young men like M. de 
Sangblcu, of wliom there may be some two dozen present, do not 
disdain being cliaflcd in the^sweet baiucr of Belleville and of the 
Buttes Chauraoiit. 

After so well-spent an evening, both the Duke and his friend 
would do best to go home and sleep ; but they have nob called at 
their club that day, and midniglit is just the time when a visit to 
this pleasant place is most desirable. All tlie fogeys of tlio 

Cercle ” are safely off and slnmliering, for the hour of good fun 
has struck. As M. de Sangblcu and M. Pistache mount the stair- 
case i^id penetrate into the dazzling room, at the door of which a 
blue and red footman relieves them of their coats and hats, none 
but the choicest spirits of the ciub remain, and these choice spirits 
are clwrnped round a set of lalfles, at whicli the fast clinking of 
gold and the ruffling of bank-notes form an enlivening melody. 

There ns nothing much going oti at these tables, only ecarte at 
ten napoleons the poiri, with a hundred thrown in for the game ; 
but at the bigger table there is a merry spell of baccarat, at which 
some gentleman of the Bourse l}as just lost ten thousand francs in 
half an hour. He is Rearing his dress-coat inside out, for luck’s 
sake ; and another beside him sports a bit of the rope with whicli 
some man hanged himself looped round his neck cravat-wise, for 
this also Avoos fortune. As fast as a player is cleaned out, he turns 
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to the club treasurer and borrows on parole, and when the 
treasurer’s box gets empty — wdiicli it does somehow as a matter of 
habit toivards 2 a.m. — then pen and ink conic into request, and the 
losers sign notes of hand as briskly as one could wish. 

Let us do the Faubourg St. Germain the justice to own that its 
scions generally leave these amusing pastimes to those among the 
members who have no great names to keep up, and nobody ever 
cauglit M. do Sangbleu flying kites over the club table, nor ever 
will. Frencli gamblesomcuess, however, is not so dead within hirri 
but that the Duke loves to risk now and then all the pocket-money 
he has about him, and M. Pistache follows suit intrepidly. On the 
present night M. do Sangbleu finds a couple of hundred francs 
about him, and M. Pistache half that sum, which is enough to 
give them an hour’s cheap excitement, and to inspire them with 
philosophical musings as they walk homeward in the moonlight. 
Men are always philosophical when they have lost their pocket- 
money. 



CHAPTER VII. 


BOURSE DOINGS IN HIGH LIFE. 

To belong to tlic French governing class dues not simply mean 
eligibility to posts of emolument ; it signifies a great deal not 
lyiconnected with Bourse profits. The happy rf3gimc which 
collapsed at Sedan would never have commanded so much loyal 
service as it did if it had rewarded its devotees with mere laced 
coats and red ribands : it jmt them in the way of doing good 
business; and business, according to that great man, the Due 
do Morny — business is ‘‘ other people’s money,” 

A great many schemes for the employment of other people's 
money launched at the Bourse towards the close of the Second 
Empire and since the revival of the Kepublic down to the 
great crash of the Union Generale, have honourably wound 
up tbeir affairs, and their promoters are enjoying tlic fruits of 
theii; labours. Som(^ arc in prison, others are still afraid of 
being •sent there ; a few, who retired fioni the schemes at a 
prudent date before the winding up, are much distressed about 
the corruption of our tiine^* As to those shareholders who 
were cimccrned in the schemes as nuts are concerned with nut- 
crackers, thousands of them are dotted about the face of France, 
engaged ifi laboriously earning money which will be at the dis- 
posal of the first new vAit&rc that springs up. 

For if enterprises come to nought now and then, it is a blessing 
to reflect that the serenity of tljpse who have come to nought 
with them is only distiirbed for a brief season. Confidence in 
* twenty per cent, is a sentiment bred in the bene of every 
Frenchman who has saved fivepence ; and in that well-peopled 
class of small annuitants who are generally termed the “ sound 
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})urfc of the nation,” because they pass their lives in chronic 
fear of the “ unsound part namely, those who are not annui- 
tants — in this class twenty per cent, has risen to the height of 
a principle. 

It is all these little rentiers who encumber the pavements in 
sinuous processions a mile long when tliere is a Government 
loan issued. They hold coupons of Asian scrip ; buy lottery 
tickets for a iranc at the tohacconist’s : stand wistfully half a 
moniing under the great glass roof of ilio Palais do i’lndustric 
to hoar whether they have drawn one of the “gros lots” of 
iriOjOOOf. in the mrmicipal loans, whicli, somehow, they never 
do ; and devote large sliare of every day to studying the 
prospectuses printed on the fourth page of their newspaper. No 
prospectus ever ai)pealed in vain ^"0 these honest, frugal, and 
greedy ])crsons. A coin]:)any has no sooner opened its offices than 
they siu'ge tovrards it, one on the top of another, like hungry pike ; 
and if this be tlic case with enterprises which liave nothing on 
earth to recommend thorn but their own prospectuses abovesaiil, 
please imagine wliat must liavc been tlic rusli when that valuable 
institution, tlic Smoke-Jack Improvement Company, first asked 
/or public support, 

Wc have all of us b\.ea painfully struck by the waste of Irhour 
involved in iln‘ turnings of a smoke-jack. Wlieiinot busy roasting 
tlie family joint this instrument goes round in a silly sort of way, 
trying at once to the temper to the utilitarian sense of the 
thonglitful lookei*-on. There is no reason Avliy it slicfdd not 
employ its leisure hours in grindiiig the family eollce, sharpening 
and cleaning knives, clnirning butter, ])ariii.g vegetables, and 
la’ushiiig the lioots and shoes of a numerous houseliold. All that 
is wanted is a collection of apparatuses aJa])table,likc a spit, to the 
jaclts chain, and Jloiisienr B]‘'.gueferme, liaving invented these 
apparatuses, or rather bought the invontioa from a genius in diffi- 
culties, unquestionably did a service to humanity in issuing 
10,000 shares in order that they might be brought for a cheap 
sum within reach of the poorest hearth. 
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Unfortunatelj’, shares are not enongli without a chaimian, a 
board of directors, a socrotiiiy, and some dozen other people to 
look after them ; and it is essential that these people should all be 
weighty ones — well balanced in publh; repute. M. Blaguefernie 
might have opened a shop and left his improved jacks to the 
judgment of enlightened customers ; but this is a weary proccvss, 
bringing slow returns and some risks. The customer left to him- 
self inquires the price of a smoke-jack, ajid if it works badly comes 
to the shop and becomes olfensive, which is undesirable. M. 
Blagucierrnc, wdio wishes to grow quickly rich with his jacks, to 
^my a mansion in the Champs Elysees and an estate in the countrj’’, 
to purchase a marquisate in the lLepu).)lic of San. Marino, decora- 
tions in Spain, Greece, Turkey, and at the Vatican, to get the 
liOgion of Honour at liome,^ and to contest a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, either us an earnest Conservative or as a subsciTicut 
Oppoi’tunist, or indeed even as a cordial advocate of lladieal 
principles (whichever o[)inion may be in tlic ascendant) — M. Blague- 
forme knows that the way to ensure all this is to start Imndrcds of 
agents over the land, to have a newspaper of his own, and a great 
jnaiiy journalists on other papers at his orders, to secure a Govern- 
ment contract for thousands of smokc-jaeks, and to force these in- 
vei^Jtions on to the pyblie, not only because they are invaluable in 
themf.elves, Imb because every man on the board of directors is at 
least a Count, or worthy of being one. 

This plan has the additiouat advantage over tlic shop that if it 
breaks down M. Blaguefernie ivill not sutler the inglorious bank- 
ruptcy of a mere ti'adesmau. Tlic bankruptcies, if any, would fall 
to the ghfircholders. As to SI. Blagueferme, after having previously 
settled all his profits* gSods, liouscs, and estates on the head of 
Madame Blagueferme, he would show the oflicial assignees of tlie 
liquidating company an empty; purse and a clear conscience, 
and remain dignified with tlm reputation of a man whose endea- 
vour to improve smoke-jacks was a notable but not unpatriotic 
failure. 

So in casting about for names to adorn the top of his pro- 
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spectuses, M. Blagiioferme never lost sight of the fact that things 
were to be done on a grand scale. In Imperial times he would 
have run about for pushing pi*cfccts, councillors of State, courtiers 
in debt, and have headed the list with a senator, even if he had 
been obliged to sign this conscript father a bill for a million francs, 
payable at ninety days. But nowadays prefects have lost much of 
the value tliey formerly liad, and senators — though plentiful— have 
ceased to have any value at all. Thus was it that in this dilemma 
31. Blagucfennc, instead of touting around the legislators of the 
Ecpublic, called boldly one morning on the pretty Marquise do 
jMignonnette, laid tlie proof-sheets of his prospectuses before hen. 
and offered her two hundred paid-up Smoke- Jack shares, or the 
nominal value thereof, money down, if she would enlist him the 
dozen gentlemen of weight whom he wanied. It is only Gascons 
wOio have the non e to do this sort of thing ; but it should be an 
encouragement to others wlio are not Gascons — and, perliaps, it 
has been ere tliis — that the experiment when generously tried 
seldom fails. 

Madame de Mignonnette graced the highest rung of the social 
ladder, M. Blaguefermc adorned the lowest. 'Madame de Mignoii- 
npttc possessed a tall footman or two who might have lifted 31. 
Blaguefermc by the collar of his coat and dropped him iiito^^^the 
street : but tlien M. Blagueferme happened to know tha.t the 
3rarquisc was living al)ove her means, and much wished to keep 
this secret from 31. de 3IignonnctcC ; and sucli an item of know- ^ 
ledge 'was as good as a lightning conductor to the Gascon.* The 
case of the 3Iignonnette couple was indeed very plain, and resembled 
that of numerous otlicr Eoyalist families, who w^ere calletJ after the 
Franco-German war to assume a social f osition for wdiich they 
W'cre unprepared. M. de 3Iignonnctte, his father, and grandfather 
having all nobly sulked on their estates for Uie period of forty 
years between .1830 and 1870, had amassed^/i landed income which 
seemed to them large so long as they spent but a fourth of it in 
their provincial seclusion, but which began to feci tight when once 
it was made to fit the exigencies of Parisian living. M. de 3Iig. 
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honnctte was not extravagant, good soul ! but the electors of his 
district began by returning him to the Assembly and then to the 
Chamber, and his expenses first at Versailles, and afterwards in 
Paris far exceeded the twenty-five francs a day allowed him by a 
parsimonious commonwealth. 

Madame dc Mignonnette, on the other hand, was not lavish, but 
like a dutiful wife she dressed and fared diligently up to her 
husband’s rank ; so that in a word the Mignonnette household, in- 
stead of lording it sumptuously on £1000 a year and laying by 
£4000 to invest in more land and in agricultural improvements, 
aa their pious custom had been, were living up to the full and 
prodigal extent of their £5000 and something over. Now a 
freemasonry exists (iinong Parisian tradesmen which readily allows 
such a man as M. Blagucferme to know liow the wind lies. His 
friends were milliners and jewellers, glovers and perfumers, and 
at the club whicli the more prominent of these puiweyors hold 
not a hundred leagues from the Hue Taitbout — a clul) where 
they compare notes about tlicir customers and concert joint 
action against dubious payers — it was not difficult for him to 
ascertain what exact sums Madame de Mignonnette owed to 
the right and left of her. Nay, more ; for once he had resolved 
that ^ Madame do Mi^gnonnette was a lady whose name, posi- 
tion, acid social influenco were just of a kind tliab could pro- 
mote his smoke-jacks, lie very easily established on her that 
screw operation which consists in the visits of six or seven 
tradesmen together, all bearing bills with a rerjnest for part 
payment. 

Note that these requests could have no such disastrous clToct 
oil Madame de MigiioiwicVtc as they might have had on certain 
ladies of the Imjierial great world. One used to meet at the 
Tuileries and H6tel do Ville balls little women smiling bravely 
under a heap of jewels v^hicli had come from the Mont de Pietd in 
; the morning, and would return thither in the course of a few 
hours ; and when bills came in to these little ladies, whose lives 
were a continual hanging on by the nails, Heaven knows what 
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poor shifts, what dispensing with necessaries, had to be resorted 
to in order to meet the cost of the superfluous finery ! ' No, 
Madame de Migiionnette was not in any such straits as these ; but 
still debts— or ratlier the claims for payment of them — are un- 
pleasant ; and Jladame do Mignonnette, being an honest little 
woman, was ruefully fingering her bills and reflecting that she 
should be o])liged to ask her thrifty husband to overdraw his 
banking account, when M. Blagueferme appeared in a pair of 
plum-colourcd gloves, and threw his unexpected light on the 
situation. 

Madame de Mignonnette had never seen him before, nor hpd 
he behold her, and it may be that both were struck by each other’s 
aspec.t, for the lady was fair as a summer noon and the gentleman 
looked like a gushing weasel. But tljcn with what art he took a 
header into his subject, dashing np a spray of Indlliant metaphors 
round those smoke-jacks of Ins. Long before Madame de Mignon- 
nette could suspect that there were two hundred paid-up shares in 
reserve her attention was (iaptivated by the tales of the Gascon. 
She thought it was a charity he was advocating, and her bright 
heart warmed towards these smoke-jacks, which would do tlic 
.?*work of a liousomaid, grind collcc, peel potatoes, and put a fine 
polish on the boots and shoes after the family veal had .been 
roasted. But when the money question was brought np, then the 
business instincts which lies deep in every Frenchwoman’s soul 
were gently stirred in ]\radamc de Mignonnetto’s, and she took in 
the whole subject, not, indeed, at a glance, but in many glances 
as the Gascon’s rapid explanations flashed on her like a succession 
of wax matches. ' ' 

See, madamc,” cried he, extricating a^l tlio prospectuses from 
his coat tails, ^‘ it means millions upon millions, just that, and 
nothing more. Your land yields you three per cent. ; these mil 
fetch twenty-five.” 

“ And then the philanthroi)y,” put in Madame do Mignonnette, 
think of all those boots and shoes ! ” 

After the veal has been roasted ; just so, madame ; I see you 
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grasp it all. Business becomes a pleasure under such conditions. 
We say, then, two hundred shares.’^ 

IIow much are they issued at ? ” inquired the Marquise, 
sweetly. 

‘"At 600, which makes 100,000 francs. Suppose the shares 
treble in a year, w'liich is a modest supposition nowadays, you 
clear ;:500,000 francs. Then you can invest money of your own, 
become millionaire live times OA-cr, and build a house like Baron 
Bothscliild’s in the 'Faubourg St. Ilonorc. For my own part, I 
mean to do that.” 

m And all you want is tivclvc gentlemen to put on that paper ? 
])roceeded the Mar(iuise, scanning the prospectus, on azure paper, 
glazed. 

“ Jsothirig else, a mere formality ; they’ll go into those blank 
spaces, and get a hundred free shares apiece ! 

We have perhajis acted unkindly in lifting up a corner of the 
veil which con(?ealcd Madame de Mignonnette's milliners’ bills 
Irom the eyes of .M. de ]\lignoi]nctte and from those of I lie public ; 
but in iircscnting this pretty lady as one of the promoters of the 
famous Smokc-Jack liriprovemciit Company, no disparagement is 
intended to any of her qualities as a (jramh dame. Speculation 
oil tjm Bourse has synply superseded gambling at cards, and is 
tlic ndvvest embodiment ol' that aleatory tire which runs in French 
blood from father to son and from mother to daughter. Very 
w'armly and brai ely Madame <3? Mignoniictto’s ancestresses played 
at quaarillc, later at bouillolk and loo ; and at all these games 
they were proficients, contriving to win from the gallant gen- 
tlemen Avfio graced their jgunch an5 chocolate parties quite enough 
for pin-money. As hifh play has been banished now to the clubs 
— which may be said, indeed, to exist in Fi’ancc for the sole j)iir- 
pose of perpetuating whist, ecart^, and baccarat — ladies, Avho love 
games of liazard, mustvperforce play coupons instead of aces ; and, 
just as of yore there Avere ladies Avho dealt fairly, and others 
{vide St. Simon and Bachaumont) Avho had a winsome trick of 
always turning up trumps at critical junctures, now there are 
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ladies who deal out good coupons and others who deal out bad 
ones — which make the only difference between them. 

However, we have fully explained that the Smoke- Jack Improve- 
ment Company ^vas destined to confer blessings on humanity, and 
had it not been so, Madame de Mignonnette, being high-minded 
and charitable, would probably have taken no part in the creation 
of this promising concern to which wc may all carry our savings 
if we feel so inclined. It took M. Blagueferme one hour to win 
Madame de Mignonnette, and Madame de Mignonnette, less than 
a month to convince Mesdames de Rosetlie, de Reseda, and other 
of her friends that to pocket £2000 worth of shares is a sensible 
pastime in its way. And the husbands of these ladies were 
brought to take the same view ; also a variety of brothers and 
cousins, noble to a man, but not the less keen in money matters. 
And when these trusty names had all been pasted in columns on 
every hoarding in tlie capital, what more natural than that the 
Government, diplomatically solicited by the promoters, should 
grant a contract for introducing the Improved 8mokc-Jack into 
every state establishment where no smoke-jack, improved or other- 
wise, had ever been seen before ? 

, Business is done on this method in these our times. At the 
last quotations the Smoke- Jack shares werp rising Iiopefally^-and 
both tlic Due de Sangbleu and his friend, M. Pistache, had felt 
moved to take a few shares in them. As to M. Blagueferme, pos- 
terity will,speak well of a man Avhq,, besides liastoningthe solution 
of the social problem by the diminution of servile labour, has 
scattered well-i^ccled potatoes and well-polished shoes broadcast 
over a smiling laud. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

rOODLK NEWSPAPERS. 

The Frenchman who has climbed to political or financial emi- 
nence proceeds to hedge himself with a ncwspa])cr, which, like a 
parapet, serves both to prevent him from fiillirigand to shield him 
from the stones that may be flung by people below. If he can 
afford it, he has a iiewsi;)aper*to himself, and then he stands like a 
man in a tower ; but, generally, he imitates those of his sport- 
loving compatriots who club, ten together, to keep a racehorse — 
that is, he takes a few shares in a paper, whereon his position 
becomes that of a man with one or two embrasures of a rampart 
at his disposal. 

The number of Frenchmen who are thus privileged to shoot 
their ideas over the world through embrasures is very considerable 
indeed? Nor does the French newspaper shareholder by any 
means look upon liis connection with the press as a thing to be 
concealed. He attends the quarterly meetings of shareholders, and 
offers critical remarks as to the way in wliich the jounAil is con- 
ducted. lie keeps the editor supplied with manuscript and Avith 
peppery r(;monstrances to know wh^ so few of his contributions 
are made use of. He Kinfls lists of the people he wishes to see 
attacked and others of persons — very often actresses — whom he 
wants to see extolled ; he would be an unhappy man if it Averenot 
known throughout his quarter that there is an organ in Avhich he 
can make his displeasure felt every morning by the first post, or 
in the afternoon towards four o’clock, as the case may be. Let it 
be added that his valuable interference often ruins his newspaper ; 
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but as it is in this event the editor who bears the blame, he him- 
self walks off with his capital to buy shares elsewhere. 

»So there are papers with a hundred shareholders and papers 
with ten, papers to promote men and papers to promote measures ; 
but the pleasantest of all these is the by no means rare journal 
behind which nestles a little brood of grand monde politicians who 
aro managed by their wives, these ladies also indirectly managing 
the paper. Of such sort is the newly founded Orijlamrae, In de- 
scribing the operations of M. Blaguefermc for starting the Smoke- 
Jack Improvement Company, it was liintcd that this gentleman 
would probably find it necessary to bring out a newspaper, tlie 
better to impress his smoke-jacks on the public ; and he lias found 
it necessary, or at all events expedient so to do. He has brought 
out the Oriflamme for the advocacy of smoke-jacks and Conserva- 
tive principles, and his baekers in this venture, as in the other, arc 
MM. de Mignomiettc, do Kosethc, and de Reseda, who sit on the 
President’s extreme right in the Chamber of Deputies ; M. de 
Sangbleu, who, lot us hope, will soon sit with them ; M. Pistachc, 
and, above all, the wives of the three first-named gentlemen. 

A paper so backed must of necessity be elevated in thought and 
refined in tone, aud both these essentials have been compassed by 
entrusting the edifcorslrip to M. do l^ostiche, a particular friend of 
M. Pistache, an elegant and elevated writer, wlio believes his Tore- 
fathers accompanied Richard Cicur-dc-Lion to the Crusades, 
though some brother-peumen of tlie baser sort have asserted that 
this accompaniment was simply performed towards the cjicra ot* 
‘‘ Richard,” and on the flute. However that may be, M. de 
Postiche has understood wdtlr a ready wit what was required of 
him, and he has commenced the most Lpiril ed crusade on his own 
account in favour of the sinokc-jaeks, and of his three lairest 
patronesses, their husbands, and proteges. 

Not a day passes but Paris learns through the Oriflamme how the 
ladies w^ere dressed at their last dinner-party, what they said, nay,, 
what they ate, and how they liked it, Madame de Migiionnette’s 
blue eyes and small hands, Madame de E6s(5da’s superb teeth and 
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lips, Madame de Roseth6’s superlative manner of wearing her ruff 
d la Medicis — all these points are gusliingly eiimiierated as Avere of 
yore the perfections of Mesdaines de Metternich, de GallifiTct, and 
de Pourtales, dubbed the Three Graces, under- the Second Empire. 
And, thanks to the Orijlamme, Madame de Migiionnette and her 
friends will come to be known as the Tlirce ({races of more recent 
days — graces in mind as well as person, for lias not M. de Postiche 
a dictionary of anecdotes, and does he not daily cull from it some 
ornate saying of Madame de Longueville’s, Madame du Deffand’s, 
or Madame de Staid's, and di’css it up in modern garb, attributing 
the said smart things to one of the ladies turn by turn ? 

But at the same time, intent on graA-cr concerns, he takes care 
that the wise spceclics of M. dc Mignonnette, the keen lobby jests 
of M. de Reseda, and the learned treatises which M. dc Eosetlie 
has written on the tlireatencfl supersession of beetroot by mangel- 
wurzels in sugar factories, shall be known and admired wherever 
the French tongue is spoken ; and it is by such helps as these 
that little men often rise to be big stars in the political or literary 
firinamenb. For ayIio has not met in French society — be it 
Royalist or Ilcpnbliean— some dull affable mauAAdio has not mucli 
to say for himself till sup|)cr-time, but avIio is one morning unex- 
pectedly gazetted a minister ? Now Avhat Avlurlwind lias passed 
over tfiis dull man and bloAvii liim into tlic Cabinet ? is it a 
sudden blast of genius ? — no, nothing but a scries of neAVSpaper 
articles on his treatise about bco'troots and mangcl-Avnrzels, articles 
Avliich have swelled him out to three times his natural size and 
made him buoyant. 

Say theAIinistcrsliip of Agricultflre and Commerce Avas vacant. 
It Avas clearly impossiWo to appoint to this post any well-knoAvn 
saiwit, Ibr the jealousy of brother .savanfs might have been 
aroused, besides Avhich erudite men liaA^e crotcliots and never Avork 
well in harness. On ^he other hand, how select a trenchant 
m jiolitician Avhoso appointment might have a significance, and 
make the agricultural and commercial interests restless at a time, 
Avhen appeasement was needed ? So the Premier sets eyes on the 
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dull man whom the ncwsi}apers have puflfed; and this new 
Minister ceases to be dull now that he has patronage and public 
moneys at his disposal . Far from being dull, he gives no trouble to 
the Premier, but speaks as he is bidden ; he prints five or six new 
editions of his mangel-wurzel treatises at the State expense, and 
forwards them to the Chambers of Commerce, who thank lu'm in 
deputations ; by-and-by he comes forward as candidate to the 
Academy of Sciences, where ho is elected with enthusiasm, and 
he ends by leaving a reputation as a statesman, if not in history, 
at all events on his own tombstone. 

Now, these are the W'orks of newspapers, such as Madame do 
Mignonnettc and her fair friends patronize — in view of a possible 
llestoration, or say, perhaps, a Conservative reaction — touting 
bravely for subscriptions among all the [icrsons on their visiting 
lists. A mall cannot well help taking an abonnemmt to a journal 
when he is warmly advised to do so by ladies whom he esteems, and 
there are men who subscribe to some half-dozen papers right and 
left, so as not to wound the feelings of the feminine shareholders. 
Good humour, good writing, and special information — not always 
accurate, but sensational — do the rest towards speeding the 
4)apcr’s fortunes ; and it is a pleasure to announce that the 
Orijlamme is already a success. 

A journal which is wafted aloft like this by the flutter of Jadies’ 
fans is in Parisian language called a poodle-newspaper. Every 
one knows that the poodle is 8,1 docile and clever dog, but it 
would be^uncandid to pretend thk even when petted by great 
ladies and led along with a string like M. de Postiche, the poodle’s 
life is free from troubles. Th’e winds nip him now and then like 
the rest of us, and the poodle Oriflamim tfm particular lately met 
with a disagreeable adventure which it is worth while to chronicle. 

It arose, of course, from a ladies’ quarrel. Mesdames de Mignon- 
nette, de lleseda, and de lioscthe, ruling over the Faubourg St. 
Germain, feel a natural aud most justifiable antipathy for the * 
nobility of the new quarters — the Second Empire nobility — and 
the feeling is all the keener as it has to be concealed at times 
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under a semblance of outward friendsliip. Politicos having drawn 
the husbands, Eoyalist and Imperialist, together, tor a season, the 
wives were obliged to sororizc, and it thus chanced that Madame 
de Sabretache, a Chaussee d’Antiri beauty, was drawn into tlie 
acquaintanceship of the above-named kdios, and proceeded to 
make herself sweetly popular by dressing against them, out- 
shining them in her carriages at the Bois, and attracting more 
male worship than they. To make matters more balmy she had 
two friends, Mesdames do Pompoiuictte and de Lestiiicelle, wlio 
followed her lead, and this trio, opposed to the triad of Legitimist 
ladies, waged one of those silent, implacable, and smiling wars of 
^fliich the public at large sec nothing, l)iit of wliich the liiisbands 
meekly pay the cost at Christinas time in the shape of milliners’ 
bills. 

When the war had ragcd*for some months witli fatal losses of 
temper on both sides and divers boudoir explosions — of whicli the 
husbands again bore the chief brunt — then Madame de Sabretache 
and her friends, feeling tliey had now conquered a secure footing 
in the aflcctions of j\Icsdaines de Mignonnette, llestSla, and 
Eosethc made a charge for the last stroiigliold of the noble 
Faubourg, that higlily Catholic ‘‘(Eiivrc dcs Clianves,” of wliicli 
mention has been previously made. To belong to the (Etivre 
dest^hauYcs,” as a hfdy patroness is, indeed, one of those high 
patents of social distinction which ladies covet as gentlemen do 
red ribands ; and in canvassgig for admission to this charity 
Madaiye de Sabretache and friends paid the finest homage they 
could to its illustrious prestige. Xeed it bo said how cordially 
they obta,incd promises of support and kisses to seal these 
pledges ? Each of tliOp twelve ladies on tlie committee, canvassed 
separately, declared with effusion that it would be tlie joy of her 
life to see the number of patronesses raised to fifteen ; but unfor- 
tunately when they Avere all twelve gatliercd together round the 
ballot-boxes a painful ftiing occurred, for together with tlie names 
of the three Bonapartist beauties came out thirty-six black 
balls. 
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Accidents like tliis may happen in the best-regulated charities, 
but when they become known to the candidates they are apt to 
promote unpleasantness. Mesdames de Sabretache, de Pompon- 
nette, and de Lestinccllc, who had not counted on such a rebuff, 
swept their skirts gi*andly out of the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
Ibrtliwith tliere began a new war, ten times more bitter than the 
last — more ravageful and more noisy, for this time the weapons 
■were newspaper squibs. 

The Chaussee d’Antin has poodle-newspapers as well as other 
districts of the city, and no one is ignorant that the AUilU^ edited 
by M. de Piquedur, is a stinging news-sheet as devoted to the 
Sabretache clique as the Orijlamme is to the Mignonnette bevy. 
JIow describe what notable paragraphs began to whistle every 
afternoon from the Abeille office to that of the Onflanime like 
barbed arrows ? Paris, which harbours an acute population, was 
not long in guessing who Avere Mesdames X., Y., and Z., at 
whom the Abeille levelled its cruel punctures every afternoon, or 
who were Mesdomes A., B., and C., whom the Oriflamm covered 
with the Greek fire of flaming ridicule. Neither M. de Piquedur 
nor M. do Postiche were new to their work, and never did knight- 
.?errants ply their weapons more doughtily fur a cause they loved. 
But one day impartial spectators began to note that poor M. de 
Postiche was getting tlie worst of it. lie did his best, b\it his 
adversary was the stronger man. The Aheillp's pricks were 
deeper, stuck faster, rankled witly, infinitely more soreness than 
the stal)s of the Oriflamme ; and M. de Postiche w'as on the point 
of filling that hiimiliatirig position of a joustcr beaten in the lists 
when one day he picked up heart and launched out into a sortie 
which drove back M. de Piquedur wiihi astonished howls and 
maledictions. 

Who had supplied liim with the materials for those delicate 
family revelations which he began to print, not en toutes hiires^ but 
in a style transparent to all the elect who can read between news- 
paper lines, and with a breezy humour that set every drawing* 
room in the grand monde on the titter ? AVho indeed ? There 
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is no guessing, for M. do Posticlic is a discreet scribe, who can 
hold his peace when it suits him. But if you ask how it comes 
that M. de Postiche is occupying Cell No. 1,000 at the prison of 
Ste. Pelagie, where jellies, champagne, and choice fruits are 
brought to him every day in coroiietted broughams, know that 
this elegant editor closed his battle with M. dc Piquedur by a 
single combat in the Bois de Vincennes with foils. 

M. de Postiche was wounded and sentenced to a month’s im- 
prisonment, while his vanquisher got three montlis, and is now 
occupying Cell No. 1,001, where he tob is supplied with jellies, 
cljiijmpagne, and the rest of it. It is said the foes get on well 
together when there is nobody to see them ; but the ladies on 
either side are piously persuaded of the contrary, and arc only 
waiting for the liberation of the combatants to set the two 
poodle newspapers at each other again with redoubled fury. In 
literature, as in other things, women’s influence is always 
soothing. 



CHArTEE IX. 


TlfKATirrCAL IXFLUEXCi:. 

Oxil innsL not imclcrracc the inilnence of the stiige on t!ie 
fonnation of Freiuth chanictor ; it i.s an iiiJluence which, in Taris 
at least, has well-nigh superseded all others. The talk of an 
ordinary .Paiasian, liis views about the world and ahoiit himself, 
the code of houoiu* which ho carries about, like a sword-stick, 
rather for the admiration of his friends than for real use, and, 
above all, liis tricks of attitude, sentiment, and deehunation, 
would occasional!}" ho puzzling if one did not remember tliat the 
iiiaii belongs to a nati(jii of liorn inimics, and may be just fresh 
from seeing a piece which has struck him at the Traiifais or the 
Gyinnasc. 

Formerly novels liad something to do with training theiiaLiunal 
mind, and Ihilzac could pride himself tlnit tlie llastiguacs, 
liubcmpi'cs, and La Palfcriiios wliom he had sketched on‘])aper 
found coniitless living (]isci])lcs among tlio soldier youtli of the 
country. But Balzac’s pen was buried with’him ; and the novels 
of these times teach notliing — or, at least, nothing worthy of 
being learned. As to newspapers, wbatever they may do in the 
way of stuffing the provincial iutcllect with 1 mated ' common- 
places, their influence on cool and wary'lVu’isians is null. 

To the Parisian the one school of manners is the stage. Society 
teems with men — voung, old, and middle-aged- -who are copies, 
^ more or less studied, of the leading artistes of the two theatres 
wc liave mentioned abo\c; and those actors may, therefore, better 
claim to rank in the Public Education Department than the 
numerous professors who lecture at the College dc France befbr 
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ornpfcy benclios. U mast lx? understood that these remarks do 
not apply — or apply only in a Icjss degree— to Frenchmen who 
li:ive boon trained i‘(3ligious]y, and who oontinno pralupfanU after 
they have attained manhood. These few exemplary people live 
in subjection to divo]*s ritual ordinances" and to their confessors ; 
blit they arc very scarce, in Paris almost obsolete, and the average 
I'arisian, who lias left oif going to cVmrch siiicie lie was at school, 
and has not mind or knowledge enough to grow himself a new 
religion, code of etliics, or s\’stcm of iiliilosophy out of the doo 
trines of apcieiit and inodern free- tli inkers, is necessarily attracted 
tft the theatre by the impulse which drive's us all to look somo- 
wliere for guides to our conduct. 

It follows that if you see a young Frenchman dressed in pre- 
tcrnatiirally black clothes, and looking many shades more 
melancholy than he has any reason to be, you need not feel over- 
anxious about liiin, for ho has simply witnessed a performance of 
Le Romwi (V an jnme JI(mme at a time when his finances 

Avere low. lie speaks Avith a sweet, low solemnity about Ivis 
poA'erty ; and if he were on the towers of Notre Dtinio he Avould 
be just the man to threaten jumping off the parapet — lie Avoiild 
nob quite jump off, for imitation must have its limits — in order 
to r^xassure any lady present as to the honourable nature of his 
intentions. Look again at the chivalrous yming man who has 
learned from llaoiil cle Prcsle, in the Ceiuln' do Jf. that 

if tie flings his siibstanco oiw. of the Avindow and most of his 
character along Avitli it, ho lias only to marry the daughter of a 
retired grocer and everything Avill come straight, especially if ho 
Avears a ibse in his button-liolc M. Pressant used to do, and 
addresses his ftitlier-in^hfw Avitli grandiloquent contempt. Or, if 
a gi’ocer’s daughter he not available, Avluit is simpler than to do 
as the hero of that other highly moral comedy, Un Fihde FamilU^ 
that is, abscond from^homc and enlist in the lancers, spend the 
day with champagno bottles, put on plain clothes to fight a duel 
Avith one’s colonel, and bo restored to the aifections of one’s 
family by marrying a lovely milliouai]‘o Avidow, avIio buys her 
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bridegroom his discharge ? We know that these things happen 
daily in the lancers, where life is pleasant ; for the Fils de Famille 
does no drill and the trumpet never calls him to stables once ill 
the three acts. 

So miicli for young men ; but the examples inculcated upon 
men of graver years are not less salutary. In M. Dumas’s il/c;/- 
swur A lpho7iscy when Captain Montaiglin discovers that his wile 
gave l)irth to a daughter several years before her marriage, does 
he storm at this bit of news, stamp about, or talk of separation ? 
Not he. “ Jly only regret/’ says this good husband to his wife’s 
seducer, is that you should not have two daughters to bripg 
me.” Touching and commendable resignation ! Bishop Myriel 
never spoke better in the Mkerables, when ho said : “ You com- 
mitted no theft in taking those silver spoons, my friend. Heaven 
intended them for you as much as for me.” 

The above is a preface to stating that now-a-days the votaries of 
High Life make a point of attending tlie Theatre Franf;ai8 once 
or twice a week — on Tuesdays and Tliiirsdays — the former being, 
of the two, the grander subscription night. The Orleans Priiiees 
sot the fashion, and it is a very good one, for the House of 
,^Moliere,” as it is called, has traditions of its own in the way of 
acting, and is 6U])posed to be the perfect academy of fine langiiage 
and posturing. Thus the archives, whicli fill three strong-cooms, 
record how every actor from the time of Moliere wore his garters 
in the Bourgeois Gentilhommey aui\ even tell us that M. Moiinet- 
Siilly brandished his cane not in his right hand but in kis left, 
when he cursed the profligacy of Paris in the last act of Jea 7 i de 
Thoimncray, a few years ago.*' These things are worth knowing, 
and the actors of the Fraiifais are iiivJood so imbued with the 
importance of them that when M. liafontaine — reputed one of the 
best of French tragedians — declined holding up his toga as M. 
Talma had done, he created an amount of Iptterness which resulted 
' in his retirement. 

Another tradition of the Fran^ais is to allow the chief actress 
of the company to wield power which makes her sovereign. Mes- 
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(iemoiselles Adrienne Lecouvreur, De Raucourt, Clairon, Bour- 
going, Mars, and Rachel successively exercised a queensliip over 
the public, their brother and sister performers, and the managers, 
whom the State appointed and who took care to be obedient to the 
queens. By-and-by the sceptre was transferred to the hands of 
that excollent actress, Madame Favart, and just as Mademoiselle 
Rachel and her predecessors had forbidden tlie engagement of 
any ladies who were personally distasteful to them, so Madame 
Favart kept such artistes as Mesdames Dcselec, Dehiporte, and 
Pasca, all favourites of the people, <iway from the Comedic 
lian9aise. 

But all reigns have a finish, and Madame Favart had to abdi- 
cate at the advent of Sarah Benihardt. Cuided in her turn by 
professional jealousy this great but cceontric actress prevented 
Mademoiselle Agar from returning to the stage of her early 
successes, and opposed her veto to the engagement of Mjido- 
moisolle Rousseil — perhaps her greatest living rival. Now-a-days 
Mademoiselle Bartct, who plays so brilliantly the youthful heroines 
of modern comedy, has grasped the sceptre which Sarah Bern- 
hardt abandoned on the occasion of her famous fufiue^ but the 
Frangais sorely lacks a great tragic actress. 

Despite the warfare which goes on — now openly and now covertly 
— anufng the artistes, the Tluhitrc Fran^ais is a first-rate play- 
house, and if such little pieces as Le Cheveu lUanc^ which slionJd 
bo played by actresses of tweniry-fiA'e, are generally pcrfoi'ined by 
ladies nearly double that age, the taxpayers wlio disl.)iw’sc 10,000 
francs a year for the support of “ Moli<h’c\s House ” have at least 
the cousotation of knowing that they have wdlncssed high art 
according to the most ^otiservative principles ; besides which, if 
they are unhappy at the age of the actresses, they liave only to 
shut their eyes and content themselves with the diction, which is 
fixultless. But wholesome and refining as may bo tlio lessons 
conveyed by the stage of the Franjais, the Foyer des zVrtistcs,” 
or green-room of that famous house operates Jiot less beneficially 
on the tongues and manners of the amnd womle, Tliis accounts 
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for the excliisivcuess of the company, for the Franfais is in some 
sense a clul). To admit actors and actresses from other houses 
indiscriminately, simply because they happen to be eminent, might 
improve the cast of the plays no doubt, and give the spectator 
much extra emotion for his money ; but what would become of 
the green-room if tlie new actresses introduced the light mode 
of speech habitual to the Boulevards, nay, slang and unseemly 
levity ? 

This cannot be. Tiic green-room is a sanctum to which 
adniittaiice can only be obtained by those who have some status 
in life ; and these privileged persons must be assured of fiiidwg 
the imiiiipeachablc grammar and general polish wliich prevailed 
— or are reported to have prevailed— -in noble drawing-rooms a 
hundred years ago. Tlie Fraiifais prefers recruiting its company 
from performers caught young at the Conservatoire, and trained 
by slow stages to the customs of the house. After a term of 
years the probationers become socictaires, and are entitled to a 
fixed share of the Jict pi’ofits over and al)ove tlieir salaries and to 
a retiring pension ; then tliey get to look upon Molith'e’s House 
as their own private property, and upon the ‘‘ Foyer as tlieir holy 

holies ; and that is just what is wanted. 

So if we take it that tlic Due de Sangblpu has come witlv his 
friend AI. Pistache to see the new piece of tlie season, uli may 
suppose the friends leaving their box between the fourth and fifth 
acts to pay Aladainc de Kosethe f.^visit in hers ; and then this 
lady confides to the Duke that she burns to visit the “Foyer/' 
She hopes it is not naughty, but she has heard so mucli about 
the renowned saloon, and so has her friend, the Comtesse Reseda^ 
who sits with her, that they both long !(>■ sec whether the place 
is really like a drawing-room, in the “ Monde The Duke assures 
the ladies it is not naughty. H^e has visited the “Foyer” him., 
self, and saw nothing there whicli could k^ep a lady away, but he 
' liolieves one must ask leave of the manager ; saying which he 
draws forth one of his cards and writes the usual form of request ; 
—“Madame la Alarquise de Rosethe et Madame la Comtesse 
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Reseda demandenfc aux dames de la Comedio Franeaiso la permis- 
sioa do leur rendre visitc.” 

This petition, conveyed by tlio box-keopor, cpiickly brings up 
M. Perrin in person, and just as the curtain rises on the last act 
tlie ladies and their cavaliers follow the courteous inanagor 
through the public Foyer” with its grinning- statue of Voltairci, 
along the gallery peopled with the busts of illustrious play- 
wrights, and so througli a private door, down a staircase warmly 
carpeted, into the slips. Two footmen stand here, gorgeous in 
plush and powder, and one of their dnfi(3S consists in nxpiosting 
jbi’i^fiil or uiiinanncrly strangers to remove tlieir luits, even when 
tlie strangers may be standing in tlic double draiiglits of shifted 
scenes. But the Duke and M. Pistaehe are too familiar with the 
ways of the house to need any such reminder. Barclieadcd tliey 
pass behind the troop of su])ers, and turn down the ])a.ssage where 
the young actor Seveste -was carried, bleeding from a mortal 
wound received at ]\Iontrctout, to his death-bed in that very 
‘‘Foyer’* they are going to visit. 

Mademoiselle Bartet, -we may take it, is on the stage, and so 
the Duke and his convoy turn to Mademoiselle Sladelcinc Broluin, 
the senior lady societaire, and the most witty and amiahlc of 
stage«dow'agcrs. Of th® twQ famous sisters slie alone remains “ on 
active lervice,’* for masculine-minded Augustine Brohan, -\vlio 
used to sport a man’s eye-glass, has retired witli a handsome 
pension, and resides on an estafe of her own, “a la campcigno'' 
Per(ieiviRg her visitors Mademoiselle Madcileino Brohan gracefully 
rises from lier seat, and goes through a grand courtesy of welcome. 
Now, nothing puts a fframh dame of the Avorld more thoroughly 
.on her mettle than thc^)iusencc of a grande dame of the stage ; 
and be sure that the hearts and jmises of iMesdames de Rosctlic 
and Reseda arc beating a (piick march as they return the courtesy, 
first to Mademoiselle -Brohan, then to Mademoiselle Suzanne 
' Eeichemberg, the leading ingenue,"' and then to dainty and 
delicate Mademoiselle Barebta, who ])lays in the same line. 

The “Foyer’* is an imposing room, adorned \Yith old portraits 
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of actors and actresses dead scores of years ago, and 'furnished 
Avith chairs and sofas of the Louis XV, style. Mademoiselle 
Jouassain, who personates comic old women, is working at some 
tapestry near the fire. M. Got, the Triboulet of Le lloi S' Amuse, 
with the ribbon of the Ijegion of Honour in his button-hole, sits 
playing chess Avith M. Legouvo of the Academy, whose liobby it 
is to teacli young France how to read aloud, and who spends 
most of his evenings here telling stories, at times, of Mademoiselle 
Mars and Talma, tlie friends of his earlier days. The brothers 
Coquelin arc talking poliL<ics, as is their wont. M. Maubant, wdio 
plays the kings of lordly tragedy, M. Worms, the courtly ki]ight, 
and M. Mouriet Sully, tlie fiery hero of impassioned drama, make 
up a group. That excellent actor of modern parts, M. Febvre, is 
also here, chatting with M. Emile Aiigier, whose bald head and 
bearded fiicc are notunlike what Victor Hugo’s were when the 
latter Avas younger. And now examine tliat young man, who 
jAreserves an attitude of siudi consummate grace and whose dress 
coat, adorned with the red ribbon of the liegioii of Honour, is as 
faultless as the Due de Sangblcu’s. That, if you please, is M. 
Delaunay, the perfect lover, avIio has discovered the secret of 
sempiternal youth, lie is fast getting into the sixties, no doubt, 
and yet he is as fresh looking as ever, ainj liis voice has stiJl the 
same beautiful silvery tone as fh'e and thirty years ago. ' 

In a Avord, the room is gaily crowded, and it has much tlie 
cflect of Ji royal entry to sec evciy one rise whilst Mesdames de 
Kosethe ’and Ileseda, inwardly nervous but outwardly majestic, 
glide towards chairs of honour near the mantelshelf. They must 
liave felt splendidly sure of ihemselA’^es before embarlfing on this 
venture. Tliroughout the ten minutes conversation Avhich follows 
they liaA^e the satislactiou of feeling tliat if any slip of their 
tongues betrayed tliem into solecism, or if anything in their 
attire could be fastened on as a fault of taste, there would be 
demure sarcasm in tliat green-room for many an evening after-'* 
wards. All the private chattings have been Imshed too, the 
chess-playing, tni)estry work, and gallant complimenting have 
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ceased, aird the ladies have to bear the whole bj’uiit of a conver- 
sation which Mesdarnes Brolian, Reicliembci’g, and Bartet — who 
has now swept in from the stage, attired in one of tliosc faultless 
dresses she knows so well how to wem* — are not likely to let 
languish for a single second. 

lint what are ladies remarkable for, if not for intrepidity ? M. 
risbaclio may feel—and ho docs feel — l.hat if left alone wihli a 
dozen actors and actn^sses, and coinpelled to prove his wit to 
them, he would collapse. As it is, his head experionees a ccriain 
numb sensation as if it had been sapped i of all its contents, lint 
not so M. de Saiigbleu, who is aware tliat MM. Delaunay and 
AVornis are watching him with eyes and ears on the strain to sec 
if a young Duke iiow-a-days knows how to demean himself in good 
company. So he remains cool, smiles, and braves it out, as if he 
were in tlie field, and each ortho actors' eyes were a pair of rifle 
barrels. It is a jn'etty scene of High Life comedy, but perhaps 
every one is more or less pleased when, the summoning of various 
performers to the stage luriiishcs an excuse lor bringing the 
interview to an end. The ladies have stood their ground 
valiantly, and so have the actresses. Madame do Ilosctlie has 
learned from iMadcmoiselle Madeleine Brohan liow a fan should 
be lliUtcrcd ; and Mademoiselle Bartet has perceived that Madame 
de Restya’s dress is as liarmonioiis in all its component parts as 
a verse of Racine’s. There liave been no solecisms either, no 
slips of the tongue, nothing but orthodox civilities, with a few 
pleasantries thrown in for seasoning ; and everybody has cause 
to bo satisfied. Once again those grand courtesies come into 
play, and a graceful dialogue of partiilg is enacted on the “Foyer’s ” 
threshold : •- 

“ Mesdarnes, nous somracs venus chez vous prendre une lec;ou 
de bou gout.” 

“Mesdarnes, e’est nojis (pii vous prendroris desormais pour 
modelcs.” 

But amid all this M. Pistache has been observing how M. 
Delaunay takes a chair, and he has noticed that that apparently 
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simple action requires, to be fittingly performed, three move- 
ments as distinct as drill excrcis(;s. AVlioii lie gets liome lie 
plants a chair opposite las cheval-glass, lights six v»ax candles, 
dismisses his valet Aristide to bed, and tiicii, in the stillness of 
the smtiil hours, may be lieard flitting over his carpet and repeat- 
ing to liiniself in attentivo (ones, “ One, two, three.” 



CIIAPTEE X. 


A PLICASUHE EXOURSIOX. 

A tiiiEAT lady of the seventeen tli c(iiiiury being stricken with 
ennui one day, her Inisband and some Mends present suggested a 
inorStiig with the liawlwS. But slie was in no Imiuourlbr liawks. 
A ride, then, with a little tilting at rings or at the quaintaiu ? 
No ; these diversions were stale. A game of bowls or bilboquc't 
then, a deal of cards, a spell oW:)ackgammuu ? “ Non, messieurs,’* 

at last said the lady, ^Yith impatience, “ jc n’aime pas les plaisirs 
innocents.” 

Tastes have improved since then, and when modern French 
ladies of the world are heard arranging a partie do plaisir,” one 
may be sure the programme will be wholly, and indeed naively, 
innocent. Balls, eruslies, dinners, academic specclies, the opera, 
and exhibitions of all sorts — these are not pleasures, but a round 
of duti<?s in which Indices, after the first novelty of them has worn 
oir, take no more real delight than soldiers do in a review. But 
a ‘^partie de plaisir” is a day’s Jioliday which breaks in upon the 
monotunv of social obligationsVith a wondrous freshness ; it is a 
l)iece of truancy to be rciiLcmbercclwitli cheerfulness and cinotion 
through many a dull day succeeding*. 

Ill spring the thing to^cU) is to go to tlie Petit Trianon and pas 
a rnorniiig in poor Marie Antoinette’s model park, with its quaint 
dairy, cow-house, and presbytery ; then hark back to St. Germain’s 
in a or four- in-1 land, dine at the Pavilion lien ri Quatro, 

and drive home to Paris in the moonlight — the almanack having 
been consulted beforehand for this purpose. On another day a 
bi'cakfast in tlie branches of “ llobinsoif s oak ” at Sceaiix should 
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begin the arausement, and a visit to St. Cloud, with rettim down 
the river by moonlight as before, should end it. This moonlight 
is essential, for where no moon is, there arc no giant shadows of 
trees, no silver ripples in the water, and no poetizing. 

In the winter, however, no plan for a happy day is quite com- 
plete unless it embrace one or all of the following features : — 
1. A trip down tlie sewers, with the Director of Municipal Works 
for one’s guide. 2. A nice, flesh-creeping stroll through the 
Catacombs, o. A siaiwe at a spiritualist’s or a fortune-teller’s. 
4. Luncheon and dinner *t a restaurant ; and, 5, a couple of hours 
in a lofjp^ (jrilUe at some ])opuIar theatre renowned for far^ or 
melodramas— total, sixteen hours away from home, with no trouble 
of dressing, and pure excitement from first to last, 

Hnch is the manner of holiday which our acquaintances the Three 
Graces of the Faubourg St. Gcmaiit Iiave resolved to give them- 
selves with M, do Sangblcu, M. Pistache, and M. de Muguct (the 
last-named, a nephew of tlic Marquis dc Posethe, on leave from 
the hussar regiment he belongs to), acting as their cavaliers. 
They have been looking forward to the enjoyment for days and 
days, and if a snowstorm occurred on the appointed morning, the 
ladies would almost cry from disappointment. But luckily every- 
thing works propitiously, and there is a briglit sun and clea^; sky. 
Courteous M. Alphand, the man of magic, wdio for twenty yairs has 
been rebuilding, embellishing, and polishing Paris, has placed 
himself at the service of the pa«.tw, unbeknown, perhaps, to the 
Radical Itunicipal Council ; and truly there are no six*gladdcr 
i»eople in the capital than those whom a w^aggonette conveys to 
the Place do la Madeleine uhder the escort of the distinguished 
Director of Works, and lands near an i?o!i plate in the pavement 
close to the flower market. This plate is a door and leads to the 
sewers. 

Let no one be flurried at the word, for jtlie sewers of Paris are 
among the finest and sw-cctest in the world, and no wonder if the 
Three Graces, impelled, of course, by enthusiasm for the marvels 
of science, are anxious to visit them. A man in a flannel shirt and 
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rusfcy boote reaching to his thighs, lifts the door, and the party 
deKoeiid a staircase, not too steep, and find themselves on a plat- 
form under a tunnel much like those of the underground railway in 
London. There is nothing to see at first but the enamelled bricks 
of the vault, glaring clean as porcelain in the gaslight, and a tram- 
car like a third-class railway carriage, into which the party arc 
requested to mount, and in wdiicli they are borne at a slow pace, 
under the rumble of the streets above, as far as the Place du 
Chatclet. 

So far there is really nothing to inspii;fi terror, and the ladies, 
who had taken every precaution ]JOSsible in the way of salts in 
gold-Cjijipcd smelling-bottles, and who, besides, had judged it 
necessary to turn i^ale on reaching the platform, find now that 
science is a smooth decent thing after all. The trarn-car is drawn 
by a contrivance of ropes, audijf a sewer nothing is visible but a 
canal of rapid, eddying w^aters which flows along the tram-quay, 
and which the party not unnaturally take for a subterraneous 
brau(;h of the Seine. It is as though a ideasing illusion had been 
snatched from them when they learn that this canal is the sewer, 
and that the shoals of rats they had Iioped to see (from afar, and 
safely protected), the mounds of silver spoons dropped into tlic 
drains by hunted thieves, the instruments of burglary got rid of 
by the* ^mc means, anef perhaps— who knows ? — a very burglar 
in the flesh being pursued like Victor Hugo’s Jean Valjean 
through underground Paris, and^baffling the ardour of his perse- 
cutors, ar^} all pictures that inusf be expunged from their 'fancy. 

However, hope revives for a space when the party are trans- 
ferred from 4he tram into a punt, and are paddled under a vault- 
ing, along the narrow pav^Jivents of which booted scavengers are 
flitting liivc ghosts, with huge besoms in tlicir hands. If 51. 
Maxime Hucamp, the historiographer of Paris, were with the party, 
or if M. Alphand were as communicative as he might be, the ladies 
would learn with more surprise than pleasure that after the boots 
of these scavengers have been worn six months, and are seemingly 
good for nothi but to be cast into a flaming furnace, they begin 
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a new and glorious career in tlie shojis of fashionable bootmakers. 
The leather being thick at starting, the outward rusting tliey 
undergo seasons them, and they have only to be scraped, cleaned, 
and chemicalized in some way to alFord the finest leather known 
in the shoe-trade for durable ladies’ boots. But this useful 
wrinkle of knowledge is only confided to gentlemen, and in the 
way of startling news the ladies learn nothing but this, that if a 
thunderstonn were to break out overhead, the vault under which 
they arc gliding might be filled with rain-water in five miimtcs. 

And do you mean wo should be drowned ? ” asks Madame de 
Rosetlic, with a slight lump in her tliroat. 

Quite drowned, all of us,” auswei\s M. Alphand, cliciJ^fTilly ; 
“ but there are no thunderstorms in winter, and w'e don’t risk 
tlicsc adventures in rainy weather.” Saying wdiich, he points to 
slaifts hollowed fifty feet apart ott either side of the canal and 
pruvided with iron clamps to afford tlie scavengers a ready escape 
into the streets at the first approach of danger. 

It is fair to state tliat this explanation operates as just the 
sliglitcst clamper on the general ieoling of pleasantness, but 
happily the cud is near, Sliooting like a dull fish over the 
waters, t.he punt reaches a landing stage near a floodgate, and lo ! 
at a signal from M, Alphand, tliis floodgate is closed ; and, the 
contrary currents being tlius checked, thtiusands upon tliohsauds 
of corks rise to the surJacc, bob about and jostle one another. 
One can see nothing but corks^ lor these light things act as a 
cloak to* the innumerable othcr^waifs beneath ; and before the 
party have had full time to guess where such an imposing array 
of corks can have come frewn, the floodgate is opened anew, the 
corks duck under and arc whirled off their nc^v destinies — that 
is, to be fished up in the wire nets near the sewer’s outlet, to be 
sold by the myriad, and to be transformed from their late condi- 
tion of champagne, beer, and claret corks into those coquettish 
stoppers used by perfumers and chemists; 

“ So nothing is lost,” remarLs the Director of Municipal Works, 
as the party, much edified by what they have seen and somewhat 
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relieved Wiat it is all over, emerges into the open day again some- 
where near the Place de la Bastille ; whereat M. Pistache adds to 
poetical Madame de Reseda as he assists her into the waggonette, 
“Jfo one need despair of better days. The champagne cork 
which flies down the sewer may well moan that its hours of glory 
arc over ; but after its brief purgatory it rises again on the top of 
a bottle of Jockey Club scent.” 

This comforting philosophy forms the most fitting of preludes 
to a walk through the Catacombs, which arc entered at the 
Barriero d’Enfcr — gloomy but appropriate name ! As every one 
knows, the Catacombs arc disused stone quarries whicli have been 
adorned, in true French taste, with the skulls and Ixmcs of all the 
skeletons dug up from tlic city churchyards closed at the Revolu- 
tion. The Innocents’ Cemetery, which stood where the central 
markets now arc, and which Vas the principal Imrying-phicc of 
Paris during four centuries, contributed nearly 3,000,000 skeletons, 
and the victims beheaded under the Terror sup])lied a smaller but 
not less interesting contingent. The skulls are most artistically 
embedded in the w’alls — here in pyramidal patterns, ten at tlie 
base and one at the apex ; there in lozenges ; farther on in ovals 
with a picturesque framework of shin-bones ; and in some [daces 
the sliapely devices take the forms of crosses and stars. Wherever 
idontifi(iation was possible brass plates have been inserted to record 
the names once borne by tlieso ornamental ndics ; and a Fi-encli- 
man has only to rambki tlirou^h the Catacombs to fool that he 
belongs liot only to an artistic but to a thoughtful and considerate 
people. 

Each of -the persons in the presdht party has been furnished 
with an iron candlesfciclf mxi tallow dip, and tliey have been 
adjured not to get apart from one another — which they would 
not have been tempted to do in any case — for there is a legend 
of an Englishman who ijisisted on doing the Catacombs alone, 
and who, having outpaced his guide, was found twenty-four hours 
afterwards under the Pantheon, more dead than alive in every 
sense, for he fancied himself a skeleton. To five persons in the 
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party the Catacombs have only the fascination of ^curiosity. 
Being of noble blood, they are naturally acquainted with the sites 
where their ancestors were buried ever since the world began ; 
but M. Pistache, who springs of plebeian stotdc, has the emotion 
of feeling that any one of those skulls which are ogling him may 
liave sat on the shoulders of his great-grandfather, whom he 
happens to know plied an honest grocery business near the 
Innocent's quarter. Is it this which stamps a slight hue of 
melancholy on the gallant young Frenchman’s l)row ? Anyhow, 
he has not much appetite for the luncheon which is partaken of 
near the Luxembourg, and the sadness has not quite left him all 
the afternoon, when the party turn to the tliird item iuiKheir 
"‘partie dc plaisir’’— -a visit to Baron Frapp, the spiritualist 
medium. 

Who made M. Fraj^p a Bai’on, and l)y wliat secret treaty with 
the evil one he came to acquire his power over cliairs and tables, 
are mysteries wliich no one has ventured to Mhom ; but he is 
much run after, and not the less so as his feminine visitors are 
persuaded there is somotliing sulphurous about the man, and 
never fail to do penance by their confessors' orders for having 
t?visited him. However, supernatural attractions are not to 
be withstood, even at the risk of penance. Long belbre the 
Empress Josephine had set the example of consulting tji6 sibyl 
of the Rue de Tournon, Mademoiselle Lenormand, and long 
before another august lady in niore recent times liad shown her 
keen interest in spiritualism, French ladies of the grand monde 
had loved the fortune-teller's craft ; and time lias but developed 
this love, as the sixty-five fortune-tellers who advertise in 
Bottin’s Paris Directory can avouch. , 

But Baron Frapp is not a vulgar fortune-teller, for these per- 
sons claim fixed fees, whereas the Baron leaves everything to the 
generosity of his visitors — which is very different, for he earns 
twice as much as he would under the‘ other arrangement. He 
has five rooms, and is himself a well-dressed, presentable man. 
If the ladies expected cavernous chambers and a seer wdth hair 
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down hi% shoulders, they must be as disappointed as they were a 
few hours before in the sewers ; on the other hand, tliey are 
thrilled as much as they can desire when, conrteons preliiniinirics 
being over, they find themselves seated round a mahogany table, 
while Baron bh’app proceeds to close the shutters, draw the cur- 
tains, and otherwise darken the room. 

This is unearthly. I am sure I shall scream,'* falters Madame 
de Mignonnette, putting out her hand to feel that she is pro- 
tected on lier right by the Due de Sangbleu and on lier left by 
M. Pistache. 

Is it really necessary to darken the room ? ” asks ]\Tadame 
de ilasetlie faintly, and putting out her hand similarly to feel for 
her relative, the hussar. 

Quite necessary, for the spirits dread the light," is the 
Baron's reassuring answer. • 

** Well, but how shall we see to write on these slips of paper ? ” 
inquires M. Pistache, alluding to the sheet of foolscap and the 
pencil with which everybody has been furnished ; but lie obtains 
no distinct reply, for the Baron has someliow crawled back to his 
chair in the dark, and having given the command, ‘‘All hands 
on the table,” is asking solemnly, “Arc there any spirits in this 
room ? ” 

Jnc\gc of M. PistaASie's feelings when from right niider his 
nose, as it were, comes up a. sei-ics of ghostly ra|)s on tlui maho- 
gany ! He is a peaceable mim is M. ifistachc, who has never 
dabbled before in the works •of darkness, and that visit to the 
Catacombs lias so lar unnerved him that a lew beads pearl on 
his lbrelie0,d at the thought that tiiis rapping spirit may bo his 
great-grandfather’s. ^appease all anxieties on this head, let 
it bo stated that the spirit is only that of Pliitarcli, wlio, with 
the aflability for which he was noted both in Bccotia and at Home 
eighteen centuries ago, consents ft) answer any questions that may 
be put to him. * 

The manner of questioning is as follows : each person writes 
his or her question on the foolscap, numbers the page, and jiasses 

0 ! 2 
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it on to Baron Frapp. The Baron then calls out the nUfinbers l)y 
turn, and evokes the replies by means of an alphabet— the spirit 
giving- a rap to every separate letter which is required to form 
the answer. That the spirit is indeed that of Plutarch and not 
that of any unprincipled pretender may be gathered from the far- 
sighted and satisfactory nature of the responses rapped out to 
each query. Thus M. de Sangblcu has asked, ‘‘Shall I be 
returned to the Assembly?” and the reply is, “Yes, by a large 
majority.” Madame dc Itescda lias inquired, “ Will M. de Sang- 
blcu marry my young cousin Bertha?” to which Plutarch has 
replied, “ Yes, very sliortly ; and with pleasure.” As to M. Pis- 
tache, liis interrogation was, “ Did T m) the skulls of any oi^-my 
iiimily this morning, and are they offended with me ?” And to 
this Plutarch has replied, “ You did sec the skulls of your family, 
but they freely forgive you.” » 

To say that both ladies and gentlemen are quite jmlc when 
they leave Baron Frapp’s house Avould be a colourless term, for 
they are all wonder-stricken, and even that valorous young officer 
M. de Muguet is abashed. Each has, of course, kept his or her 
particular question secret, but that only makes the onus of it 
pjorc oppressive. There arc some who may contend that Baron 
Frapp had a secret trap under his foot through which, under cover 
of the darkness, he passed down the foolscap to a confederate in 
a lower room, wlio took the trouble to knock back the answers in 
Plutarch's name. But the Three Graces and their cavaliers iveuld 
reject this-explaiiatiou as profane ; 'tind so do we. ^ 

It is not until several liours later, after a dinner at the Cafe 
Anglais and a few hours spent at a boulevard theatre, seeing a 
new spectacular extravaganza, that the effects of Baron Frapp’s 
magic arc finally dispelled. I>ut they arc not dis[)ellcd in 
the ease of M. Pistaclio, for, as ill-luck w'ill have it, one of the 
scenes of the extravaganza is lard in the lower world, so that this 
' “partie de plaisir ” will boar evermore iiPAI. Pistaclie’s brain the 
impress of the diabolical. 



CIIAPTER XI. 

DUELLING AND CAI^NIVAL. 

u\ J^iiEKCiniAN of fashion docs not much care to reach the 
of thirty ivithout having ‘'made his proofs”; that is, without 
having fought somebody. If he be of a temper naturally amiable, 
he will best consult his own ^tcrests by getting three duels com- 
fortably ON'cr before his twenty-fifth year ; tlien he can practise 
amiability for the rest of his days without being open to mis- 
construction. Of course, in the case of Olympian young gentle- 
men like the Due de Sangbleu this rule suffers exception, for, in 
tlie first ])lace, a Duke is everywhere treated with tlie deference he 
deserves, and, in the second place, should he not be so treated, he 
may resent the first symptoms of impertinence with a cold stare, 
whicti will freeze the iiisulter's tongue to his ])alatc, recalling him 
to a sense of social differences. In fact, if a Duke has a duel it 
is one of liis own (*hoosing — exceiit, indeed, he patronizes the 
turf, in which event he will^ have temporarily exchanged his 
coronetVor a jockey cap, and must bear the rubs of Lohgehamps 
and Chantilly as he finds them. , 

But take the case of a man like M. Pistache, who has nothing 
Olympian about him, and* whose cold stares miglit not produce 
all the effect desired. It is not enough that people should be 
able to say in answer to tlie inifiiry, " Wlio is M. Pistache ?” 
“ M. Pistache is that young man with a black head and buff 
gloves ; he sits on the Committee for Encouraging Woodcocks, 
and leads a cotillon now and then with rare spirit.” Tlie 
people should be able to add, “ And M. Pistache is a plucky 
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fellow, too, who fought Monsieur A. with foils and Monsieur P>. 
with pistols, both about nothing, for he is a terrible character 
when the mustard mounts to his nose.” 

This sort of certificate raises a man in the world’s esteem ; and, 
failing it, M. Pistaclic might risk being called ce bon Pistache,” 
which would be intolerable. For “ Ic bon Pistache” would mean 
the Pistache of an obliging turn, like the dog wdio let his tail be 
trodden on ; “ You may slap him on the back, send him to 
Rome w’ith a telegram on All Fools’ day, and joke with liim about 
liis grandmother” — facetim not to be endured a moment by any 
Froiietiman careful as to ap[)earanccs. Besides, duelling luj^^his 
advantage, that until you have pinked a few contemporaries it is 
not decent to proclaim your opinion that duelling is a foolish 
custom, weak and absurd. 

Kow, M. Pistaclie when he arrived in Paris for tlic winter 
season had not yet made Ins proofs, and w*as inwardly Immiliatcd 
at it. Was it that liis sweeliioss of disposition had prevented 
him from (piarrelling witliout a reason, or that lie lacked that 
eminently social art of detecting ollences where none arc meant ? 
Anyhow, lie had kept at ]:)cacc Avith the world, and, as a result, 
laAV that repugnant adjective of hon looming upon him Avith 
perceptible speed. Yet he could not call .a man out for slapping 
him on the back, nor force peo])le to say disagreeable, things 
Avhich must be Avashed out in blood. His mood was to be smilcful, 
and mankind paid back his smiles^so cheerfully in the same coin 
that, short of going into his club, catching up the hat of some 
testy member and putting it^ politely but firmly into the fire- 
place, he saw no method Avhatever of g*etting up an affair of 
honour. 

However, Avhen a man knoAvs that he must pay a subscription 
at some time, he naturally makes his arrangements for paying 
conveniently ; and M. Pistache, Avho kiiew that his tribute of 
blood could not be staved off etenially, had actually been taking 
a series of ferocious fencing lessons with a view to meeting his 
call with intrepidity so soon as it should arise, when he happened 
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to read of an affair of honour” which had just terminated most 
unpleasantly. Not only had one of the combatants been killed 
outright, but the survivor, duly secured by tlie gendarmes, had 
been tried and sentenced to many years’ detention with hard 
labour. A prolonged term of solitary confinement in prison, with 
cocoa-nut mat-making for his daily occupation, was not the kind 
of fruit which M. Pistache wished his duel to yiekl, so that on 
the whole this sad affair wreathed his brow in melancholy. Note 
that if M. Pistache had been truly bent on drawing the sword^ 
the fear of penalties need not havedet«Ted him an hour. Nothing 
is easier than for principals and seconds to pledge their words to 
sccresy, and under such conditions a murderous combat (uin be 
fought out pleasantly in a secpiestcred spot beyond eye and car- 
shot of justice— indeed, such duels arc fouglit every week in 
France by men who mean business. 

But then M. Pistache did not mean business in tlie tragical 
sense of that term. What he wanted was a gallant, undeadly duel 
of the traditional sort, with plenty of newspaper pulling, mutual 
compliments, rcconciliatory breakfast, and perhaps a hundred 
franc fine to wind up with. Tims he would l)avc exchanged bittci 
but witty words with his antagonist in a public place— say the 
slip* of a play-house— and a cartel would have been hurled d la 
Ref/eitce, amidst a bevy of actresses paling with emotion and 
intori)Osing their tears and white arms to stay the martial ardour 
of the disputants. Thcn,/wlicn the duel had triumphantly 
ended *[11 two scratches and champagne for seven, inejudiug the 
surgeon, the j)rcss would have publislied minute and excited 
i)roces verbmix of the whole affair, stating how chivalrously the 
parties had conducted fiffcmselves ; and both the public prosecutor 
and the judge would have borne their own homage to the general 
bravery of the proceedings. , 

This is how a proper duel between Frenchmen should be carried 
through, as every living duellist of note, from M. Henri de P^ne 
to M. Paul de Cassagnac, can testify ; but your gashing hole-and- 
corner duels, with no paragraphs in the papers, no champagne, 
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but policemen and imprisonment as a climax, are revoltitig things 
— only fit for Germans or savages. 

All this clearly laid down, let it be imagined what were the 
feelings of M. Pistache when, just as he had begun to tell himself 
that he must be prudent for a while, a duel fell upon him all of a 
sudden, and a most ugly-looking duel too, with an American, one 
Mr. Democritus 0. Tuff, of Petroleuravillc, U.S. Mr. Tuff had 
come to Paris to amuse himself; he met M. Pistache at the club 
to which tliey both belonged, and forthwith proceeded to poke fun 
at him. There were some,Avho said that poking fun was a second 
nature Avith Mr, Tuff, and that his choosing M. Pistache for the 
butt of his pleasantries was an accidental circumstance ; l.)ut^hen 
the knowledge that he must be cautious for fear of imprisonment 
had perhaps developed an extra-sensitiveness in M. Pistache, so 
that he took it very badly when, 'on arriving at midnight on 
Shrove Tuesday at the Tobagian Embassy disguised as a Cochin- 
China fowl, he learned that the invitation which he held in his 
talons must l)e a hoax, for his Excellency, General Escadrilla, Avas 
giving no ball that night. 

Yet the invitation had been signed in the name of the 
Ambassador’s first secretary, and had conveyed in express terms 
that no guests Avould be admitted without lancy costume ; n^pre- 
over, Mr. Tuff and his friends Prince Casino and the Marquis do 
Iligodon had 1)0th pretended to have similar invitations, and it 
Avas at Mr. Tufi's suggestion thah 11. Pistache had arrayed him- 
self like a Cochin-China fowl, “for,^^ said tlie American, “*,>'0 had 
better all I'our go as poultry, and make a quadrille of it.” It is 
true that farces are permissible in carnival time, and, as it 
happened to be that festive season of thciy^ar, M. Pistache should 
have been on his guard ; but there arc farces Avhich exceed all 
limits, lie raved as he rolled aAvay from the embassy in his rnfilcd 
plumes ; and such Avas liis Avrath that he s^'rearaed to the coach- 
man to driAT straight to the clul) instead of first going home to 
change his things. 

Tiic truth Is that the thirst for vengeance made, him forgetful, 
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but perhaps the yellow feathers that coated his legs and body, and 
the cock’s head which he carried under his arm as a Prussian 
officer docs his helmet, somewhat detracted from the outraged 
dignity of his countenance as he bounded up the club staircase 
and plunged towards the card-room. All M, Pistache’s tormentors 
arc present — Prince Casino, who stops half way in his deal to roar ; 
young liigodon, who sinks on to a sofa in spasms; and that 
diabolical American, who buries his sallow face in his handkerchief 
and screams like a hymna. 

“Ah, you laugh !” howls M. Pistache, 'whose plumage seems 
to bristle upon end with fury, and, making a dart towards Mr. 
Tutrs^glass of mint-jiilep, he dashes that beverage with a ragel’ul 
hand over the American’s elaborate waistcoat. 

There is no retracting now, the deed is done. M. Pistache is 
hurried downstairs into his brougham by the astounded by- 
standers, and he is vaguely conscious as he speeds homewards 
that he has mentioned two hussar officers— the Marquis dc Muguct 
and Comte Mirliflor, both spectators of the scene — to act ns his 
friends. Then an hour passes, and after that another hour, and 
M. Pistache, divested of his fancy costume, robed in a dressing- 
gown and fcvcrislily smoking a cigjir, sits by lus fireside as the 
two l^issars enter to g^ve him an account of their mission. If 
M\ Pisfachc had caught them outside the door, he miglit possibly 
have observed that they were tittering and had a humorous 
twinkle in their eyes ; but as |jl is he notes only an aspect of the 
utmost F^riousness on their features. 

“ It is a gloomy business, my poor Pistache,” begins M. dc 
Muguct, and he unfolds how that American, being a sanguinary 
character, and having, as^Be insulted party, the choice of weapons, 
had stipulated for nothing less than that the two principals 
should be let loose in the Bois de yincennes, each with a rifle and 
fifty cartridges, and dc^ their best at each other from behind 
the trees. 

“ But we explained that this was impossible because the shooting 
season is over, and the forest rangers might w^onder,” adds the 
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Marquis feelingly ; and then he was for a Corsican duel— foot 
to foot, with two daggers apiece.’* 

Good God ! but the man is a brute,” falters M. Pistachc, 
experiencing something like lumps of ice running down his spine. 

Yes, he’s a downright brute,” answers the Marquis, “ but we 
liave obtained reasonable terms at last : you arc each to have a 
pair of double-barrelled pistols, to stand at ten paces apart, and to 
fire at will walking towards each other.” 

“Ten paces — four bullets,” answers M. Pistachc, with eyes 
starting, and a huge lump rising to his throat ; but he can add no 
more, for this is mere murder- -'One of those unnatural, barbarous 
combats which, as above said, are uriwortliy of a 1^'renchmSri, and 
M. Pistaclie sees that his doom is sealed. “ Thank you, my 
Mends,” he says, recovering a deadly calm after the first moment’s 
emotion. “ Thanks. I shall be ready ; ” and the pair of hussars, 
wringing his hands in silence, promise to be with him at seven, 
and withdraw. 

It is then five o’clock, and when tlic friends reappear at seven, 
liaving a box of pistols in their brougham below, a heap of sealed 
envelopes is lying on M. Pistache’s table. M. Pistachc has made 
^ his will and bidden a pathetic but untrcmbling good-bye to all his 
kinsfolk and acquaintances. ^ ^ 

A golden siin, a blue sky, an open expanse of turf foV a clear 
mile to north and south, and the grand stand of the Vincennes 
racecourse actimr as a shelter the east — such is the smooth 

V.. « 

glad spot where M. Pistache and Mr. Tiilf are going to extominate 
one another. There is no waste of time in formalities, for that 
glass of mint-julep must be obliterated in gore withoift delay ; so 
the principals and seconds coldly botv,*'tho ground is measured, 
the pistols arc loaded, and then M. Pistache suddenly finds him- 
self with a deadly V'Capon in, each hand, waiting for the fall of 
Prince Casino’s handkerchief. , 

He feels no rancour, only heroic resignation ; but he glances at 
the Prince, and as the handkerchief flutters to the earth, two 
rapid bangs are heard, and then a ghastly spectacle appears, for 
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the American, uttering a fearful wail, tosses his arms aloft, and 
bites the grass. 

“ You’ve killed him ! ” exclaims Prince Casino, coldly. 

Yes, and it was well shot,” adds M. de Kigodon ; ‘‘ but you 
must fly the country, and so must wei for there’s prison and 
perhaps hulks in this deed.” 

The hcartlessness of these men astounds M. Pistache, who 
stands dumb and horror-stricken. He has killed a follow-creature ; 
lie has shot the life out of a man at whom he had first thrown 
mint-julep, which was surely insult aftd injury enough in all 
conscience. But let us draw" a curtain over these hideous feelings 
of remorse. M. Pistache is pushed by the shoulders ; he finds 
himself running over turf, panting through a strip of wood, 
stumbling down a road, and his four callous friends, who have 
left the body behind them, arc scurrying along with him alfrighted 
and breathless, seeing pursuing gendarmes in every twig which the 
w’ind blow"s after them. Hoav much of this stampeding was done 
by M. Pistache lie has never since been able to tell, but it is full 
noon before he scrambles, muddy and pallid, into his lodgings, 
intending to pack up and begone far away from the haunts of 
Frenchmen. It is noon as lie bolts headlong into his room, and 
therc*-sees — Mr. quietly smoking one of his cigars, and 

laughing ! 

AVe will not venture to analyse M. Pistaclie’s precise sensations 
when he learned that he had fir/d at his enemy and had been fired 
at himself wuth cork bullets ; but let ns trust that relief at not hav- 
ing taken the life of a fellow mortal predominated over the stings 
of w’oundeS vanity. It is certain tliat he melted into tears and 
suffered himself unrcsisfifigly to be led to a breakfast at the 
Cafe Anglais, where honourable promises Averc made him over a 
salad bowl of mayonnaise that thc^ joke should not creep into the 
newspapers. • 

But from this time forth, w"hether he like it or not, M. Pistaclio 
must put up with the appellation of “ ce bon Pistache.” 



CHAPTEE XII. 

FROM CONVENT TO ALTAll. 

A EUiEDiNG of grey stone, suburban and secluded ; bars of iron 
before the Avindows, broken glass on the walls running away to 
either side of tlie main block and forming a loop of garden land 
behind it ; spikes over the front carriage door ; a grated trap-door 
in tlie postern of the small lodge beside ; in fact, a look of peace, 
blessedness, and hospitality about the whole place— such is the 
Convent of Notre Dame des Colombcs. 

Supi)ose it to be midday. A carriage Avhich has stirred the 
eclioes of the silent street Avith its clashing steppers pulls up at 
the door ; a coilfed face peers cautiously through the trap, and 
listens to a footman with a fur cape, Avho thrusts a card through 
the grating. Then a pause. Bolts are heard to creak and keys 
to jingle ; the big doors sw’crve back on their Iiinges, and the 
carriage passes into a yard, AAdicrc a sleepy cat and a feAV sparrows 
are having it all to themselves on a grass-plot. It is Sister 
Prudence, the Socur Touriere, avIk has opened the door, and it is 
the same prudent sister Avho noAV pulls a bell-chain and sounds 
three clanging peals, Avliich bring out another sister from the door 
of a glum building at the far end of the yard. 

This second nun, in her black serge ^^own, brass crucifix, brown 
chaplet, and specklcss heguin, concealing every trace of hair and 
throat — as if hair and throat were things to pray against and be 
sorry for — is Sister Opportune, the Scrur Hospitaliere, Avliose 
functions do not consist, as her title might lead one to infer, in 
doing the honours of the larder to any beggars who may call, Imt 
simply in receiving visitors, and conducting them to the Mother 
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Superior. • She stands with her hands in her wide sleeves and a 
respectiul smile on her lips, while the caped footman opens the 
carriage door and releases Madame de Reseda, the venerable 
Comtesse d’lntriguiercs, Madame de Reseda's mother, and the 
Due de Sangbleii, who is a trifle over-dressed, and wears an 
earnest look, as if something requiring nerve were going to 
happen. Sister Opportune, without appearing to do so, has 
naturally sped a smooth glance towards this member of the in- 
trusive sex, and taken his moral measurement in an instant, but 
slic seems quite unconscious of him as .^he piously addresses tlie 
ladies, and says, “ The Mother Superior is disengaged, 
inesdaufles.” 

It is tlie Mother Superior’s duty to be disengaged on occasions 
like the present ; but leaving her to welcome her visitors in her 
sanctum, shift we the scene a* moment to a parlour dedicated to 
St. Cecilia, where a young lady in blue merino is practising at 
the piano under the eye of a bald music-master and of Sister 
Vigilante, one of the Soeurs Institutrices. She is singing the 
romance of Le Roi de Thule : — 

“ 11 uu roi-oi du Tliii-ii-ulo 
A (|ni son r-i'-opou-oiiso lido-o-lo 
Lc-o^'ua eji sou-oii-ouvoiiir d’lillo, 

•' U-u-^^o cou-oupc d’or ci-i-iscloo.” 

• 

Tims warbles tliis proper young person from a carefully expunged 
version, for Gerard do Nerval’s popular romance does not, one is 
sorry to ^ly, attribute the gift of the gold cup to his Majesty’s 
hiitliful wife. The bald music-master beats time with wrinkled 
forefinger. Sister Vigilante nods ha* head as if she were asleep, 
though she is wide awakoj depend upon it ; and the young lady’s 
notes rise from octave to octave into a final bravura and staccato 
shriek of the most artistic sort imaginable. She is a most pro- 
mising young pupil, aged eighteen or so, with a cherry bow on 
her blue merino to denote tliat she has reached the highest form 
in the convent school, and a few modest trinkets, which further 
indicate her position, and suggest that her school days may soon 
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be over. The music-master compliments her on he? progress, 
Sister Vigilante adds her own tribute to the enjoyment she havS 
derived, and wliile these pleasant things arc in process of exchange 
a new sister appears, announcing deinurel}^ that Mademoiselle 
Berthe de Reseda is wanted in the parlour. 

Hereon Mademoiselle Berthe blushes. If there were a looking- 
glass in St. Cecilia's room, she would glance towards it, and she 
actually does dart around her one of those mechanical looks 
peculiar to young ladies wlio arc wanted. But mirrors are scarce 
in the convent, so Macjpmoiselle Berthe follows the sister in 
silence, and tries to seem as unsuspecting as Sister Opportune 
did in the yard — as unsuspecting as if she had not been^warned 
of tliis visit days beforehand, and as if her chestnut hair, her new 
cherry bow, her little trinkets, ttc., had not all been arranged to 
shine at their best with a special vvew to it. 

This, indeed, is to be a rather important visit, and it may be 
as well to state at once that M. de Sangbleu has simply come to 
see his future wife, and that Mademoiselle Berthe is going into 
the parlour to bo introduced for the first time to her future 
husband. It has all been settled in advance. Madame de Resikla, 
being the cousin of a marriageable orphan girl, had, of course 
with the assistance of her experienced mother, Aladame dTntri- 
guieres, cjxst about for a suitable husband, and had set .cjf'cs on 
M. de Sangbleu. There were two liundred thousand francs a 
year on one side, a dowry of a million francs down on tlie other ; 
and the blue blood and Catliolic principles of the two young 
people combined with the foregoing conditions to make a suitable 
match in every way. 

This had been admitted by M. dc^ Sangbleu when the subject 
was first broached to him diplomatically over a teacup, and he 
lent a willing ear to tlie proposal ; but as marriage is a business 
matter with those who take a* well-bred view of life, he naturally 
abstained from committing himself until he had spoken to his 
lawyer. On his side, the lawyer would offer no opinion until he 
had seen the lawyer of the other family ; and these two guileless 
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hearts weiitover each other’s title-deeds, stocks, shares, and leases, 
like men who profoundly mistrust one another, and are persuaded 
there must be some piece of chicanery at work under all this. 
But there was no chicanery. The title-deeds proved genuine and 
the shares good, so that M. de Sangbleu’s dawyer — though con- 
vinced tliat his client could pick up something better by waiting 
— at last gave his consent to the alliance. 

Romantic preliminaries being thus concluded, nothing remained 
but to make the young contracting parties known to each other, 
and hence this visit to the convent. Bijt it need scarcely be said 
that the visit is only a form of consecration to what has been 
honourably decided on ; and that if M. de Sanghlcu, after being 
presented to Mademoiselle Berthe, were to sing out, like the actor 
in the play : “ Jc n’en veux pas ; tout est rompu !’* he w'onld 
expose himself to the odium of all right-thinking minds. 

It must be remembered tliab we arc treating here of people 
who cultivate all the graces of life, and make up for the occasional 
suspiciousness of their respective lawyers by delicacy the niosb 
chivalrous where they tlicmselvcs arc concerned. In a country 
less observant of sucli delicacies than Franco, it might bo a trying 
moment to a man waiting in a convent parlour to see a young 
person whom he will be bound to w^oi'sliip and chcrisb to the end 
of his gr her days ; but* M. de Sangbleii does not appear to find 
it trying, lie knows that Mademoiselle Berthe lias been reli- 
giously trained ; she has bcci^ described to him as amiable and 
accomplished'— a most eligible Duchess in short ; and if he 
stipulated for more than this, he would be exceeding that discre- 
tion which it is most necessary ^ observe when dealing with 
grave affairs. » 

But it is gratifying to state that his discretion is rewarded, for 
when Mademoiselle Berthe comes into the room he finds her, if 
not pretty, at least nice-looking* and graceful— just the young 
lady to improve vastly under Mr. Girth the milliner’s skilful 
hands, and to blaze with a charming lustre in the Sangbleu family 
jewels. So it is a pretty sight enough to see the young Duke and 
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Mademoiselle Berthe salute each other decorously under the eyes 
of the excellent Mother Superior of the Coloinbes. 

These marriages, contracted as it were Avithin convent 
walls, under the maternal wing of the Church, and in all the 
innocency of loA^e at first sight — ^for of the trausactions betAveen 
the lawyers the Church takes no account— arc just the marriages 
which the good mother likes to smile on. They arc fashionable, 
fitting marriages, too, such as AA^cre usual in past centuries ; and, 
though it cannot be contended tliat Frencliinen of past centuries 
had much reason to congvatulatc themselves on marrying young 
ladies avIio wore always new to the world, and pined to naAugate 
among its reefs and eddies immediately the lionejnnoon AA-iw. over, 
yet the contrary rule Avould necessarily hold good in Llie present 
age, for our morals have greatly improved, as everybody is aware. 

I cannot express to you, Madame, Avhat a comfort your sweet 
niece has been to us all,” says the good mother, addressing the 
vcncraldc !Madame d'lntriguicres, and speaking as if M. de 
Sangbleii Avere miles aAvay, and not intended to hear aiiytliing of 
this mystery ; nothing can be more edifying than her docility 
of temper and her dcAmtion to her studies. You Avere taking 
yoitr draAving lesson, were you not, my child ? ” 

“ Music, im replies truthful Mademoiselle Berthe. 

Ah, yes, music. Yet lier proficienc^y Avith her peiieit and 
needle is e(iually remarkable. Have you nob some of your Avork 
and drawings here to shoAv your a|^int, my child ? ” 

And it turns out l)y tlic merest hazard that there is a* basket- 
ful of i\Iademoisellc Berthe’s embroidery in a corner of the Mother 
Superior’s room ; also an album of her sketches filled with coaa'S, 
AA’hieh are Imndcd round and admired ^vith emotion. One of 
these days it may become the usage for persons desirous of show- 
ing off the attainments of a maiden to beg her sit down and acid 
up a Avashing bill, scav on a shirt button, and carve a foAvl 
Avitliout splashing any gravy out of the dish ; but Ave have not 
come to that yet, and it is something for the present to get a set 
of animals that do look nearly like coays, and a few collarettes 
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almost as •good as those that can be had in a shop for twenty 
sous. 

M. de Sangbleii, indeed, would be content with less than that, 
for he will never require his wife to draw him a cow ; and so, by 
way of getting an insight into her actuar tastes, he asks her if 
she likes the country. 

I adore it, Monsieur le Due,” is her cheerful answer. 

“And Paris is a nice place, too,” continues the Duke, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, I think it the most lovable of Uwiis,” replies the J^oung 
lady ; and surely all the elements of connubial bliss arc sunimed 
up in these two answers, wliich prove an accommodating and 
thankful spirit. xVt all events M. de Sangbleu is satisfied, and 
his parting wmrds at the end of the hour’s visit arc as good as an 
acceptance and an olfcr. • 

He bows and says ; “I hope I shall have the pleasure to sec 
you again, madoinoisello.” After this M. de Sangbleii’s line of 
conduct is dictated to liim by established ])rceedcuts. He will 
call ceremoniously on that tranqiiir nobleman, the Comte de 
Kesikla, and crave permission to pay his addresses to Mademoiselle 
Berthe, and the Count, obeying his wife’s instructions, Avill de- 
clare j;iimself honoured. The next step will bo to remove 
Madcrncllselle Berthe from the convent, and bring her to her 
cousin’s house, Avhere M. do Sangbleu will be admitted to the 
privilege of sending her a bouq^ret every morning, and of paying 
her a visiJ? every afternoon. 

This is courting salon las retjUs and the period of it should 
be about a fnonth, at the end of AvT\i(3h time the Duke would 
formally propose to MadeiRcfiselle Berthe herself, be aci‘cpted, let 
us trust, and have the banns put up at the mairic ( tliere are no 
special licenses in France), so that, providing M. Girth has got 
the iroasseem ready, the contract might be signed in pomp, and 
the marriage be solemnized about a month after Easter. There 
can be no essential departure from this programme if everything 
is to be done conformably to the best traditions. 
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But now that we have made so sure of Mademoiselle Bertlie^s 
submissiveness to her aunt’s and cousin’s projects, it noay be as 
well to inquire, if only for gallantry’s sake, what she, in her 
heart, thinks of the whole proceeding. However, it would be of 
little use undergoing a ten years’ education in such a moral 
convent as that of the Colombes, if one came out therefrom with 
wild notions about Iree selections in inatrimony. And the truth 
is, Mademoiselle Berthe has seen so many of her schoolfellows 
go forth without regret— nay, with rejoicing — to many elderly 
gentlemen, and vow to love them, that a suitor, who is at once 
rich, ducal, young, and pleasing, comes upon her with the fresh- 
ness of something almost too novel and too good to be true. 

If she harboured any doubts as to her being a lucky girl, the 
rather acidulated compliments of her most aflcctionate friends in 
the cherry bows and merino dresses ought to enlighten her. But 
she has no doubts and requires no enliglitening. 

She feels inwardly very proud of her pretender,” for such is 
the name which the French give to gentlemen in M. de Sangbleu’s 
interesting predicament. She is grateful to him, too, for his 
preference ; and the bi’idgc is so short from pride and gratitude 
to love that Mademoiselle Berthe may safely be trusted to trip 
over it, if her bridegroom will only beckon to hei* smilingly and 
stretch her a helping hand. That he will do this we may be 
certain, and therclbre, since he has been taught to look upon 
marriage as a business matter, will be like a man who succeeds 
in business. But it seems there are some wdio fail. 
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THE BUSINESS OF JIAIIRIAGE. 

Monsieur le Due Dagobert de Sangbleu is not the only 
nobleman belonging to the grand momh who looks upon matri- 
mony 5s a business transaction, nor is that becoming practice 
coTiiined to the exalted sphere he moves in. Although we are 
treating here of what French journalists, with simplified ortho- 
graphy, usually style Hhf Li f — so that lower rungs of the 

social ladder are beneath our view — it is only right we should 
mention that genuine High Life has its counterpart in spurious 
High Life ; and it is to be feai-cd that the latter claims the ac- 
quaintance of poor Prince X. Y. allied to the first families 
of Europe,^* who so often advertises in the Gazette dofi JJoutevards 
for a wife with a dower of a million francs in ready cash,” 

Tli^ Prince does not tell us what sum he would bring on his 
own side, but he feelingly observes that he has preserved “ all his 
teeth and it is surprising that this touching announcement 
should have been so often and ^apparently so fruitlessly repeated, 
for Princes, albeit numerous, are by no means as plentiful as 
mushrooms, and relationshi]) to the first families of Europe 
ought assuredly to have enabled him to find a spouse ere now. 

Ho might, perhaps, had some difiiculty in finding a 
youthful heiress like Mademoiselle Berthe de Reseda, preserved by 
narrowing nunnery walls from tljp contamination of the outside 
world ; and no doubt t^c parents of marriageable young ladies, 
with dowers of a million francs are at times apt to be somewhat 
exacting. But if the Prince has his parchments in order, instead 
of advertising, he would have done better to ajiply to tliat re- 
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nowncd negotiator, the illustrious Monsieur de St. Raoh, whom 
M. Emile Gaboriau, the novelist, has so obligingly introduced to 
the uninitiated,* and who really exists in flesh and blood. 

Boulevardian Paris has long been acquainted with the cele- 
brated Matrimonial Ambassador, with his courtly and affable 
manners, his poetical flaxen wig, his swallow-tailed bluebell coat 
and gold buttons, his admirable shirt frills and ruffles of Malines 
lace, his diamond rings and studs, and his numerous watchchains 
which hang around his neck, dangle over his low waistcoat, and 
jingle merrily at every stop he takes. 

M. de St. Rocli, whose motto is Celerity, Discretion, and Dis- 
interestedness,” and Avhosc advertisements, printed in huge type, 
do not form the least important item in the annual profits of 
M. Blagueformc’s journal, the Oriflamme (which M. de Postichc 
edits so ably) proclaims himself to be the founder of the Matri- 
monial Profession.” llis registers, he tolls us, arc indited in 
cypher, of wliich ho alone possesses the key, and on his death 
everything that might finiiish a clue to his i-ransactions will be 
destroyed. 

Bachcloi^ and spinsters, widows and widowers are thus assured 
(')f‘ perfect secresy. The house, wliicli j\r. de St. Roch inliabits 
in the flishionablc quarter of the Cliaussee (rAntin, has, moreover? 
numerous separate entrances ; there arc several waiting raloons, 
distinguished by blue, mauve, pink, amber, olive, and crimson 
liangings, and a secret passage l’(irnishes a convenient mode of 
egress into a side street, so that no two clients ever encounter 
each other. 

St. Eoch would certainly be the very man to find a suitable 
wife for poor Prince X. Y. Z. (who lus' preserved his tliirty-tw'O 
teeth), for he counts — at least he says so — a number of reigning 
houses, didy mentioned in the Almanack de GofJut, among his 
clients. Moreover, to quote the words of his advertisement, ^‘he 
is strictly to be depended on.” Now this last point is important, 

* St‘e Gaboviau’s Scufiatioiial Kovels — *‘Tlie Little Old Man of Batig- 
nollos,” Ac. 
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for alas !*as Sfc. Koch himself will tell yon, tearing* with rage at 
liis poetical flaxen wig, he has imitators and competitors— worth- 
less charlatans who seem bent upon ruining the matrimonial 
profession, who constantly come into contact w*ith the law, and 
whoso legal ini^adventurcs cast dis(;redit even upon Hymen’s 
Pontiff himselt 

Take the case of Madame de St. Just for instance. Here w^as 
a woman Avho dared to assume an aristocratic name Avhich 
recalled only too forcibly M. dc St. Koch’s genuine patronymic. 
She imitated even the style of his advertisements, and catered for 
clients in High Life circles just as he does liimself. l^^rtnnatcly 
Justice was on the watcli. The strong arin of Ihc law iuler- 
vened, and one fine day Madame de St. Just found herself in the 
dock of the. Court of Correctional Police, charged with having 
oi)tainccl money nndor false pretences from a middle-aged swain 
who had applied to her to find him a wife. 

Originally her name Avas Honorinc Koux, and she was the child 
of industrious i)aronts Avho kept a grocery shop at Hole, once the 
capital of Burgundy. At nineteen slie came to Paiis, and Avas no 
more heard of until she returned to Dnle as Madame Jobert, 
wife to a gentleman Avhose Avhercabouts Avas unknown. Perhaps 
it Avas the cloud of mystery Avhich enshrouded M. Jobert — per- 
haps simply tlic fact of Madame Jobert’s poverty. Anyhow, 
Madame Jobeit’s reception in the family circle Avas not Avhat it 
might have been, and she Avas#well-iiigli reduced to the humilia- 
ting expedient of earning her bread as a charwoman. Providen- 
tially, the Avar Avhich had. broken out Avas quickly followed by 
the Commune ; so Madame Jobert came back to Paris, and at 
once took a place among*tflat attractive sisterhood, who sot them- 
selves to regenerating the Avomon of France, Avhile ’!\r. Felix Pyat 
and General Cluscret did their bcjt for the men. 

She lectured on wouk^i’s right.s in cluirclics and .music-halls ; 
she headed deputations who caiTiod petitions to the Hotel de 
Ville in favour of secular education for girls ; she lent her 
valuable assistance in opening schools Avhere this secular cduca- 
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tion was inaugurated ; and she figured with a plate in* her hand 
at the patriotic concerts held in the Tuilleries. It was not quite 
safe declining to put anything into the plates brought round to 
you by lady regenerators at these patriotic coiiccirts, and so Madame 
Jobert’s plates were always full ; and indeed the cause of charity 
and regeneration profited so far that Madame Jobert was enabled 
when the Commune had collapsed to establish herself as a 
foi’tune-tellor under the more prepossessing name of Madame 
llerinosa. 

A Parisian fortune-teller must not be compared with a London 
member of the same profession. >She does not prowl round 
kitchen-maids with a vie w to spoons ; she advertises ' ‘herself 
bravely in the broad liglit of day, buys a toad, a skull, a 
stufled lizard, and a black cat ; calls her science chiromancy 
or cartomancy ; and charges heb customers Irom five to a 
hundred francs, according as she gives them the jeit^ jeu 
nioije}iy or grand jm. There arc now-a-days, reckoning by Bottin’s 
Directory, sixty-five sibyls iiractising in Paris, and the only 
wonder is, tliat there should be no more, for the trade pays singu- 
larly well. French men and women, who affect to believe in 
i!othing, will slink off to the fortunc-tellcPs at critical jimetures 
in their lives, and watch the evolutions of the toad, tlie ^^tuflcd 
lizard, and the black cat, with eyes full of awe and wisfffulncss. 
Scepticism is only skin deep in tliis amusing country, and below 
it lies a stratum of credulity whiah any charlatan so minded may 
dig and delve in to his hearPs content ; and the police, who know 
the national foible for soothsaying, have never meddled with 
fortune-tellers. Why, indeed, should they ? for these women are 
often valuable to them in times of pufelii*. trouble. 

Madame Ilermosa, then, quickly amassed siifticieiit to embark 
on wider enterprises ; she assjumed, in imitation of M. de Sk 
Roch, the aristocratic cognomen of Mpdaine de St. Just, and 
opened in a fasliionablc quarter of the town the Matrimonial 
Institute of France ” It may be noted that persons of Madame de 
St, JusPs age and social status have several very lucrative trades 
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open to 4hem in Paris, provided they can only collect a little 
capital to start with. They may become marcliandes d la toilette, 
keepers of genteel boarding-houses ; or, in connivance with the 
police, set up a clandestine gambling saloon, which will be 
used by the Rue do Jerusalem as a for catching native 
sharpers, young spendthrifts, and needy foreigners. But the 
marriage agency business has the most prestige of all, and, as 
exercised by Madame de St. Just (after St. Eocli’s fashion), is a 
very imposing p]*ofcssion indeed. 

This lady commenced operations wit]i a finely furnished suite 
of rooms, and an extremely beautiful prospectus, in which, after 
prefacing with the promise of dowers “ from a hundred thousand 
francs up to several millions,” she went on to state that the 
matrimonial profession had been hitherto misunderstood, but 
that she would now place herself at the head of it, and, being a 
former pupil of the Convent of the Sacred lleart, act under 
the patronage of the clergy. The nobility and the bourgeoisie 
wore tending more to unite their aiudent names and laboriously 
earned wealth, and she hoped that, 4)y encouraging this propen- 
sity, a hardy race might grow up under her auspices, endowed both 
with domestic and cliivalrous virtues, and aid in the regenoraliou 
of society. ‘‘ My object is a holy and a great one,” she concluded. 
“ May iioncst hearts perceive it, and march with me, taking for 
their motto — France, Religion, Family.” 

Such a stiiTing appeal could not fail to entice, nor did it. 
The Ijistitute ” began its work of regeneration, and in the 
course of five months, as proved by the ledgers, which were kept 
with great 'regularity, and read at Ikiv trial, .M adame do St. Just 
found one hundred and # ninety-two customers, and pocketed 
29,871 francs (£1,195 2s. Qd.). Her fee was a hundred francs 
down and five per cent, on the dower, to be paid within three 
months of marriage. Her custoiliers were of all ranks, and the 
public prosecutor was obliged to own that many of them were 
^persons of “ the highest resj)ectability,” and that the business was 
carried on with every, semblance of honour.” Nevertheless 
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he moved that Madame de St. Just might be punished* for having 
accepted one hundred francs from the plaintiff and not having 
found him a wife in return. 

'Whenever M. de St. Eoch refers to this case, as he often docs 
in feeling terms, while establishing the great difference between 
hinisolfand his imitators, he insists on the arrant stupidity of 
this woman in keeping her ledgers in ordinary figures. 

“AVhydid she not use cypher? ’Mm w’ill ask. ^^How could 
the police have investigated her doings then ? But no, she was 
a woman of low birth, a„Avoinan of no intellect, a disgrace to our 
noble profession ! ” 

‘‘And she could not find tlic plaintiff a wife,” he will*i’csumc. 
“ Plainly she had no connections. But I — I have always been 
able to suit the most diflicult tastes, and T have never made an 
unhappy match. My saloons are ficll of votive olfcrings presented 
to me by grateful wives and husbands ; and over and over again 
am I requested to becoinc god-father to the children of the happy 
pairs I have united.” 

M. de St. Koch is undoubtedly Avorthy of all credit, but then 
it should be remembered that ho only labours for the happiness 
qf the higher classes Avho unite reason Avith gratitude, Avhereas 
Madame de St. Just, despite her aristocratic pseudonym aij^d her 
glowing prospectus, had often to deal AvUh the JoAver slA^ata of 
society. For instance, after the middle-aged sAvain, Avho subse- 
quently prosecuted her, had paid ^liis fee, slie sent him to look 
at a young lady living in that lowest of low neighbourfioods — 
Belleville. 

This young person, Iioavgaw, had just pliglited her troth to 
another customer from the “ InstitiuW ; ” so the middle-aged 
SAvain returned, and Avas referred to ‘‘an individual in a cafe,” 
Avhich individual took him to a shop on one of the boulevards, 
and shoAved him through the windoAV a maiden of eighteen 
'selling tobacco by her mother’s side. The plaintiff deemed her 
too young, Avhereat Madame de St. Just remarked angrily that he 
was difficult to please, but produced a list of heiresses,” and 
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deputed 4iini to six of them one after the other. Three of them 
would have nothing to say to him, and he declined saying any- 
thing to the other three. There was no suiting such a man, and 
Madame do St. Just sent him about his business, adding that 
he had given her more trouble than all'her previous customers 
put together, and that his claim to have his hundred francs 
'restored him was the most preposterous thing she had ever 
heard. 

The judges of the Correctional Court inclined to tliis opinion 
too. After listening to the public proi^ecutor, wlio laid principal 
stress on Madame de St. Just’s Communist antecedents, they dis- 
missei^ the charge with costs — an nnlucky thing for the plaintiff, 
who confessed that he was on the look-out for a wife simj)ly because 
he was penniless ; but they took a stern view of the defendant’s 
having sported a name and particle whicdi were not her own ; and, 
on tin’s count, sentenced her to pay a fine of five hmidred francs. 

“ Not half enough ! ” exclaimed . do. St. Ttoeh, when he 
hoard of llie decision ; but then it should be remembered he was 
prejudiced. 



CnAPTER XIV. 

A PRIVATE INQUIRY. 

The trade of hiring o,ufc police spies at so much a day is a 
thriving one in France, and, indeed, as Prcnclimeii have so often 
been trapped by spurious show and glitter, it is only natural they 
sliould want to know more about their acquaintances than shines 
on the surface. The speculator has every interest to ascertain 
wliether the partner wlio has jmsw,ered his advertisement in the 
Pelites Afficlws is what lie represents himself to be ; the liouse- 
holder is anxious to ascertain whether the imposing gentleman 
who has taken the whole of his first-lloor suite on a three years’ 
lease is as much of a Duke as appears on his visiting cards ; and 
tradesmen feel a pardonable curiosity about the Koumanian 
Pfincesses and United States Generals who muster so thickly in 
the Avenue des Champs Elysocs, and are better known to fre- 
quenters of festive resorts than to the* ambassadors of *lheir 
respective countries. 

One is concerned to add that husbands and wives have always 
found Inquiry Offices useful for keeping a tender w'atcli^on each 
other’s doings, but to no classes have these oflices rendered such 
services as to parents with mairiageablc daughters, and to suitors 
who desired to learn the full truth ^kout these marriageable 
daughters’ dowsers. Frcncli marriages, like others, are made in 
heaven, but they are sometimes “ arranged” by M. de St. Eoch 
or Madame de St. Just, and the;^ are often brought about by nota- 
ries or by good-natured lady friends of m*iddle age and middling 
income, wlio receive commissions on their efforts ; and it becomes 
therefore very essential that the contracting parties should be 
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able to sdtutinize one another’s antecedents with a searching eye. 
Considered from their utility in promoting this end, let us see 
how French Inquiry Offices work ; for they work in hundreds of 
directions all over France, and most eiEcaciously, as we shall 
presently admit. 

M. Rondeau, a plain spoken man, who has retired from keeping 
a cafe not uuprofitably, is climbing the staircase of an Inquiry 
Office, the address of which lie found in his newspaper. He has 
a pleasant villa at Passy, and, in ascending, he glances slyly over 
the balusters to see whether any of his Passy neighbours may 
have followed him, for he kno^vs them to be a prying set and 
inurdeTbusly jealous of him at this juncture by reason of the 
daily visits paid to the Villa Rondeau by the young Vicomte 
Antenor de Bombonnelle. 

It is precisely about thij? young Viscount that M. Rondeau 
wants to institute inquiries. He knows little of him except that 
M. Antenor is evidently bent on proposing to his only daughter 
Virgiuie, and that he is a silvery-tongucd youth who wears 
capital hats and talks of having twelve thousand francs a year 
and expectations of soon being appointed to a sub-prefectship. 
Bub M. Rondeau is too old in the "world’s ways to take any man’s 
statements for granted. Titles are easy to assume in France, in 
despitfi of all the fuss made in registering births and marriages, 
and aiming penal clauses at pretenders. Then there is no 
Doctors’ Commons Avhere wil]^ can be examined, so that a man 
who clifims to have twelve thousand francs a year .may not 
possess as many pence ; and, finally, what guarantee is there that 
the expected sub-prefectship will ever be bestowed ? 

M. Rondeau might Ifatc applied for information to the lady 
who introduced the Viscount to Mademoiselle Virginie, but she 
may have an interest in the mari;jage, and in any case would not 
disparage tn, protege of l^^r own; as to M. Antenor’s family notary, 
notaries never discredit their clients ; nor would M. Antenor’s 
private friends discredit him ; or if perchance one of them 
revealed unpleasant things, how could one be sure that this 
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abusive friend was not actuated by some unwortliy grudge 
against the Bombonnelle household ? You see liow prudent a 
French father can be when he tries, and M. Rondeau is convinced 
that the only true way of probing a young man’s respectability is 
to interrogate his tradesmen to learn whether he is indebted ; 
also to find out from his conciei-ge or servant whether lie have 
any Ikimn incompatible with morality, and if so, to interview 
that liaimx and discover wliethcr it be very serious. 

So M. Rondeau, having been admitted into the presence of the 
office manager, broaches these views to him and is careful to add 
that liis reason for being so inquisitive is, that Mademoiselle 
Virgin ic will have a dower (d' o00,000 fiaiios, wliich he, iSondcan, 
would not like to deliver into spendthrift hands. The manager 
appreciates this sentinieiit, and charges the retired cafe keeper 
five hundred francs on account, explaining that investigations of 
this sort are always delicate and even perilous ; but that M, 
Rondeau may b(.‘ of good cheer, for that the oflice to which he 
has applied acts from philanthropic motives and not from any 
thirst after profits — all which M. Rondeau drinks in full of failh 
and somewhat touched. A few hours after he has departed the 
nuinager summons one of his men, and tolls liim carelessly to go 
and find out all he can about the Vicomte Aiitonor de Boinbon- 
nelle, in the Rue d’Ash, and he arms him with a twen^y-fJ;anc 
piece for the expedition. 

The twenty-tVanc man is welUnsed to his work, and w-alks 
straightway to the fountain-head of all information in stfch cases 
— Vicomte Antenor’s concierge. Who better than the door- 
keeper, who receives one’s letters, sweep’s one’s staircase, peeps 
conscientiously through one’s key-hCHS, and browbeats one’s 
visitors, is in a position to speak with entire authority concerning 
us ? Vicomte Antemor’s concierge, on being oflered a five-franc 
piece, is disposed to answer questions j^hut he, too, knows his 
work, and it takes a second five-franc piece before he can 
remember the entire list of his lodger’s tradesmen, and a third 
before he lets out the name of Madeifioiselle Toupinette, of the 
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Folics Pacisienncs, with whom Vicomte Antonorj adds tlic con- 
cierge, “ is an mieiixy 

Hereon the agent, rather regretting that he has not been able 
to screw out his news for ten Irancs instead of fifteen, stei)s off 
to see Vicomte Antenor’s tailor, and it is pleasant to add that he 
finds him in a mood highly confidential. But see how the world 
wags ! It happens that Vicomte Aiitenor is embedded up to the 
neck in liis tailor’s books ; but a few days before, discussing 
rather gloomily with this parvenu the prospects of a cash pay- 
ment, Vicomte Anterior owned that he J^aw no way of discharging 
liis debts save by a wealthy marriage, “ and I have such a one in 
view,” eddod lie. Now the tailor who wants his bill paid is not 
so simple as to hinder his debtor’s wedding ; and scenting in his 
visitor an applicant from the future father-in-law, he sketches of 
Vicomte Anteiior a portrait in oil and rose colour most 
enchanting, and winds up by referring the agent to Vicomte 
Aritenor’s bootmaker, hatter, and hosier to corroborate the truth 
of his picture. 

The bootmaker, hatter, and liosiep, who are in the same case 
as the tailor, do corroborate liis picture with much gnsli ; so that 
tlui agent, who lias not poked his nose into other people’s affairs 
so long for nothing, walks away smelling a “plant.” But he 
docs not betake himselP to Mademoiselle Toupinette’s residence, 
for he has a slirewd suspicion that this young lady inight cuff 
his cars and liave him turned out (sucli things have occurred to 
him befoi'e), so lie simply returns to the Ituc d’Ash, hangs about 
till dusk, and when ho thinks it likely that the Viscount may 
have come* home to dress, or fetdi money for liis evening’s 
amusement, enters the he^ui^c, and slinks up to that young noble- 
man’s second-floor clianibers. 

He finds M. Antenor at home, and without more ado explains 
his business. “ I have been oriicred to make inquiries about 
you, Monsi(iur lo Vicomte, and have received such an excellent 
aecouut of you that I scarcely like to retail it — it sounds too good 
to be true ” • 
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There you are wrong,’* laughs the Viscount, throwing the 
man a hundred- franc note. If my future father-in-law were a 
nobleman, he would get suspicious if I were described to him as 
a saint ; but M. Kondeau is a bourgeois, and you will please 
report to him that I attend mass every Sunday, and go to confes- 
sion on tlic first Friday of each month.” 

On the first Friday of each mouth,” echoes the agent. 

Just so, and that I spend the ember days in going about on 
good works,” proceeds M. Antcuor, coolly ; and now may I 
inquire from wdiat oflice 3 ;ou come ?” 

Oh, that is a matter of no importance, Monsieur le Vicomte,” 
protests the agent, obsequiously. “ Only if I could be ofeiny use 
to Monsieur ic Vicomte, I should be delighted to act for him 
independently, ns my profits arc cruelly small.” 

“ Yes, but if I employed you, yow 'would betray me as you have 
M. Rondeau,” is Vicomte Autenor’s luminous observation. 

‘‘ Oh, there is no fear of that, sir,” responds the agent, with 
engaging candour ; we never like to bring young men into 
trouble, and wc always servos them faithfully when they honour us 
with their confidence.” 

Well, then, you will furnish me with a minute, graphic, and 
most veracious account of M. Rondeau,” says M. Antenor, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and you wdll partilnlarly assure yourself as 
to whether he has o00,000 francs to bestow on his daughter ; but 
mind, 1 shall know Avhctlier you speak the truth, for I have already 
employed another agent, whose reports will be there, to check 
yours.” 

‘‘ Ah ! you understand • the true principles of business, 
monsieur!” exclaims the agent admiringly ; “and now I will 
only ask you to furnish me with some details about your antece- 
dents and family to pad my report with.” 

M. Antcuor furnishes these cietails, nothing loth ; and the next 
morning the agent returns to his master to narrate all he knows 
and to claim one hundred francs for the expenses to which he has 
been put in bribing most reticent informers. As these inquiry 
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offices art always conducted on tcmis of most guileless confidence 
between master and man, the manager hands his agent a couple 
of napoleons, with the afVectionatc intimation that he may go and 
fish for the other three in the Seine ; and after this ten days 
elapse, for an office would make itself toef cheap if it fom^arded 
information by return of post* 

On the eleventh day, M. Rondeau receives a big envelope with 
the Vicomte Antenor de Bombonnclle’s biography fairly written 
out over tliree pages of foolscap, and reading much like a passage 
out of the life of an early Ghristiar^ martyr ; and with it is 
enclosed a note stating that as the office has been put to the great 
expensS of sending two agents into the provinces and keeping 
three others trudging about Paris, the bill (deducting the first 
five hundred francs on account) amounts to one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight Iratics, seventy-live centimes. Inquiry 
oflicc bills are always paid without question, so M. Rondeau 
relieves himself of two thousand francs, thinking the cost cheap, 
since he has learned beyond doubt that his daughter’s suitor is an 
authentic Viscount, in easy circumstances, of godly conversation, 
and an excellent young man into the bargain. 

That M. Antenor de Bombonncllc is an excellent young man 
tlier^ can be no doul)t ; unfortunately lie is not a Viscount, nor 
has h^ tw^clve thousand francs a year, nor has he any prospects of 
obtaining a sub-prelectship unless he first marries, pays his debts, 
and has an assured income to^show. lie is the orphan son of a 
tradesnftin, and began life measuring calico ; but tlic war having 
caused his grandfather to die of panic, leaving him fifty thousand 
francs in cash, and the Commune having huimed the civil registers 
whereon M. Antenor wa^ tutored as plain Antenor Borabonneau, 
this amiable young Frencbman was enabled to start in the world 
afresh, as many others did. 4 

Escorted by a pair witnesses — ^to wut, two publicans, paid 
twenty francs apiece Ibr their complacency — he went to tlie Hotel 
de Ville after the Commune, filed the statutory declaration that he 
was Bombonncllc, and a Viscount, and saw tlicse things inscribed 
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for him on stamped paper because there were none present who 
cared to dispute their accuracy. Clothed in this new Hat civile he 
next set up in smart lodgin^^s — ^not as a calico measurer, however, 
but as a young nobleman of fortune ; and he resolved to spend 
liis fifty thousand francs in looking about for a good wife, well 
dowered — of which there are many for those who search with 
diligence. 

We have seen how he succeeded ; but it would be unfair to 
argue from this that M. Antenor possessed the stock of vices 
which distinguish adventurers in some other countries. He had 
never done a shabby thing except take a name and title wdiich 
were not his ; but this he considers lawful — all Frcnchmty?.* being 
equal. He is not an adept at billiards, nor cards, nor thimble- 
rigging : he has upright sentiments, loves poetry, and would make 
Mademoiselle Virginie a most tender husband, and invest her 
three hundred thousand-francs with forethought and economy. 

But here a painful disclosure has to be made. The agents sent 
a-field by M. Antenor have reported ‘that the three hundred 
thousand francs are all right, and this is true ; But M. Rondeau, 
*ceing his future son-in-law so prosperous and fall of expectations, 
has been pondering that he might give Mademoiselle Virginie 
one hundred thousand francs only, promising to pay the rest by- 
and-by, and then go off and invest the resrin an annuity, so as to 
make the autumn and winter of bis own life pleasanter. Ho 
calculates that the secret need onl^'* be let out when he dies, by 
which time he will be tolerably indifferent to what his daughter’s 
husband may say or think ; and, to make our story short, it is 
probable that M. Antenor will fall into this trap. When, how^ 
ever, he finds himself married, with bat a hundred thousand 
francs in hand, and fifty thousand francs’ worth of debts to pay, 
the chances are that he will be obliged to wear less glossy hats 
than at present, and to work for liis ‘living. 

And this eventually brings us to the refreshing moral that 
scheming young people often overleap their aims, and that it is 
better not to scheme, but to measure calico. 



CHAPTEE XV. 


ADOPTION. 

Tiiosk who are not born in High Life arc often fain to belong to 
it, and parvemts make no small efforts ifo edge tlieir way into the 
select sQpiety of the Faul)ourg St. Germain. But this is by no 
means easily accomplished. Wealth is scarcely of any use at all, 
and even a title is of no advantage unless it can be traced back in 
the most authentic manner to some date prior to the Revolution. 
An exception miglit perhaps be made in favour of some of the 
nobles created by Louis XVIII. or Charles X., but your other 
modern aristocrats are usually tabooed. 

It is one thing to belong to the faubourg St. llonore, or the 
Quartier Malesherbes or the Chaussee d’Antin, and another to 
form part of the select inner circle of the Rue de Varennes. You 
may be quite certain that poor Prince X. Y. Z. — even if he be a 
PrincVi, which I am begyniing to doubtr— has never set foot in the 
drawing-rooms of ]\resdaincs de Rosctlm, de RestMa, and de 
Mignonnette ; and as for the Vicomte Antemor de Bombonnellc, 
that young gentleman, so adi^it in deceiving plain spoken M. 
Rondeau, would have been seen through at once, had he-tried to 
obtain an introduction into tlie nob||) Faubourg. 

Still in certain circles ^of so called aristocratic society, notably 
in those in wdiich the cosmopolitan element mostly moves, parcli- 
ments and letters patent are not so particularly inquired aflor. 
Moreover, for a great many people a title always has certain 
charms, no matter how It may have been come by. We are told 
that these are democratic times, and yet, every day or so, one or 
another of the newspapers publishes a couple, and often a string 

I 
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of advertisements from people who offer a round sum for the 
honour of being adopted by a nobleman in distress. 

Says the French Civil Code : “ A man may adopt as his child 
and constitute as his heir — witli reserve of one-third of his 
property to the heirs-at-law — any person wlio shall liave saved his 
life.” Moreover, adoption is allowed when a person removes a 
child from the Foundling and educates him satisfactorily until he 
is twenty-one, at which age, the foundling must give his consent 
to the adoption ; and, linally, the object of adoption is realised 
when a man is pleased tp recognise ” a child, — that is, certify 
with the mother’s assent that the child is his own. However, 
adoption would also seem to have some lucrative aspects^ judging 
from the frequent advertisements, such as we have referred to, 
and which bear on their face the j)otentiality of so much hard 
swearing that it is a wonder the {xolicc do not look more closely 
into tlicra. 

Now, one day tlicre appeared in the papers an advertisement 
ollering ten thousand francs a year for adoption by an authentic 
Duke or Priiicc ; and tliL bait sent many funny-looking old 
„gcntlenieii ringing at the door of a liouse near the Bois do 
Boulogne. It may be supposed that most of them failed to satisfy 
requirements, for they came out chapfallen ; but at last there 
arrived a wcazel-headcd, shrunken little body, crowned with a 
shockingly bad hat, and this one on furnishing his name was 
ushered, with marks of astonishment and respect, into the 
presence of the advertiser — a young man of about thjrty, with 
intelligent features spoiled by a restless expression of the eyes. 

This gentleman ])asscd fo! an xAmcricaii, but he was in reality 
a Frenchman, and one of a clas;^ not, V'ncommon in all countries 
where compulsory military service flourishes. He had never done 
anytliing criminal, but, objecting to waste the best years of liis 
life in the army for one sou a day, lie bad, at the age of twenty, 
decamped to tlio United States, and in tlic course of ten yeai’S Iiad 
been so lucky at Pctroleumvillc that he had amassed a million 
dollars. Then he had been seized with that desire of home which 
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gnaws all^’i'cnchmen in foreign climes. Englisliinon and Gormans 
find their country everywhere ; a Frencliman outside France 
always feels as though ho were among harbariaiis ; and so Charles 
Gredon sot sail again for France, secretly repenting of his flight, 
and knowing that his fortune would yield him no pleasure if ho 
were obliged to spend it in exile. 

However, it was not safe for him to use his real name, for a 
deserter can only plead limitation at the end of twenty years ; 
accordingly he dubbed himself Wiggius, and proceeded to search 
for some countryman who by adoptioinconld enable him to slip 
back into the olal civil by a side door. His amliition to secure a 
title waft«only a thing Ijy the way, conforming to the maxim that 
wiien a bird borrows plumes he may as well take a peacock’s as a 
goose’s. 

So Charles Gredon, alias Wtggins, eyed tlio little body in the 
bad hat as though to take stock of his anatomy and judge how 
long he was likely to last. “ You are the Due de Pontbrise ? ” he 
said, motioning him civilly to a chair. 

“Yes ; andilarquis do Vieuxcrcac^ux : that would be the title 
of my eldest son if I had one ; but I haven’t. ’ 

“ 1 should like to sec your parchments.” 

“ I Jiavc them all in my pocket. Our family was ruined by the 
Revolution ; we picked up again under Cliarles X., but unhappy 
sjiecnlations under tlic reigns of Louis Philippe and the late 
usurper stripped me of all 1 lia(^ recovered and brought me to my 
present ^liight, which is wretched enough.” 

“ And you would be ready to adopt me for ten thousand francs 
a year?” 

“Pardon me, I shoulfl'like the capital of that income, two 
hundred thousand francs down. Tiiere arc ten chances to one 
that I shall die before eight years Ijave passed, for privations have 
undermined me ; and b^living at the rate of twenty-five thousand 
francs a year, I should at least spend my declining ycai-s amid 
luxuries suited to my rank.” 

" Yes, and these lu.\uric% would be giving you a taste for life ; 

1 % 
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you would contrive to live beyond your eight years, *and then 
come to me for another two hundred thousand francs,” re- 
marked Wiggins, who had not resided among tlie Yankees 'for 
nothing. 

‘‘If I live beyond eight years I will ask you for a room in 
your house, with good and dutiful attentions; nothing else,” 
answered the Duke, with quiet dignity. “ You may take it or 
leave it, Jlonsieur Viggins. I am not over-anxious to sell my 
title ; and before even entering upon jiegotiations I must request 
undoubted proofs of yoiii;- honourable character.” 

The parleying, placed on such a respectable footing as this, 
proceeded with mutual esteem and gratification. AVi^gius, in 
guarantee of liis honour, produced his cheque-book ; the Due de 
Poiitbrise drew out a pound and a half of documents on sheep- 
skin and vellum — patents of nobility, deeds of sale and transfer, 
baptismal certificates, &c. Then references were exchanged, 
then the pair lunched, and finally was brooclicd the delicate 
question as to how the adoption should bo cfiectcd. 

“ The Duke pronounced himself against “recognition.” “AVe 
’-should have to find some woman,” he said; “and, although 
there are plenty of the sex wlio for a trifle would swear you were 
their son, there is no relying 0!i w'omen’s tongues. They ^irc apt 
to blab to their cronies, or wdieii dying to pour out their con- 
fessions into the bosom of the public prosecutor. Much better 
that you should save my life before witnesses.” 

“ I think so too.” * 

“And mcanwliilc you will please give me a thousand franc 
note to bny clothes befitting my station,” added the Duke, 
“and before I risk my life you miist give me your note-of- 
hand at thirty days for tlic two hundred thousand francs iu 
question.” 

Mr. AViggins could not help thinking that liis prospective father 
laid down his conditions in rather a high-handed way, but he 
attributed this to tlie natural instincts of nobility, and inwardly 
rejoiced at it. He disbursed the themsand franc note, and then 
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reddening^ a little, “You will excuse my asking one question, 
Monsieur le Due ; yoli have neyer been in gaol 1 *’ 

“ Monsieur Viggiiis ! ” exclaimed his grace, rising with a stem 
frown. 

“ I beg pardon,” stammered the French "Yankee, “ it was only 
n formality.’* 

Some three weeks after tlie above incidents a i)leasant party of 
five took a boat at St. Cloud to go and fish for gudgeon in the 
Seine. There was the Due dc Poiitbrisd, fresh sliavcd, and clad 
in a fine country suit of grey ; our Wiggins, in a Panama ; a 
brother American, enriched by oils ; and a brace of genuinely 
ennoblecf Frenchmen, wliosc acquaintanoo Wiggins liad jjicked 
up at one of those Parisian clubs to which moneyed foreigners 
obtain sucli easy access. Tlie oily American and the two French 
nobles luid frequently dined* with Wiggins of late, and had 
always mot at liis table that venerable Due dc Pontbrise, whoso 
couversation, at once festive and polislicd, sparkled with those 
recitals of the “grand siccle” wliudi are only to be found in the 
mouths of old nobles and in dictionaries of anecdotes. 

Tlie Duke a[)pcarcd to liavc taken a great fiincy to Wiggins, 
and it was toucliing to behold how Wiggins reciprocated tliat 
aifecL<iou. Even as the party started now upon this boat trij> 
Wiggins could not restrain the impulses of his lieart, which led 
him to oficr his arm to the old Duke, as the latter made liis way 
to the seat in the stern, and# then to cefver up his grace’s thin 
legs filiafly with a fur rug. But when the boat had glided into 
mid-stream, propelled by its four oars, what siioulJ tl)o valiant 
but imprudent Duke do but stand up suddenly to admire the view 
of the forest on the licigTifs aboVc the river, 

“ Monsieur le Due, I do bcscocli you not to stand np while the 
boat is moving,” exclaimed WiggiAs, in pathetic entreaty. 

“Do not fear for mc^ my young friend,” answered the Duke, 
paternally ; “ I cannot swim, but my feet are steady, and this 
scenery is really ” 

Heigho ; before the ’incautious noble could get out the 
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adjective wliicli was to qualify the scenery, a sudden lift'cli of tlie 
boat caused him to lloundcr hcadlon»* into the tide, the solcs^ of 
liis new boots swirling upwards like a pair of corks. 

Great licavens ! can any one swim?” shouted Wiggins, iu 
horror. 

“ No,” chorused the oily American and the two Frenchmen. 

‘^Thcn T can’t either, but I’ll liazard my life,” yelled Wiggins, 
and lu) took a Jicroic header. 

At this moment, however, a cry tiir out-topping the dismay of 
the ])revious shout spran** from the throats of tlie tlirce men in 
the boat, for at 8t. Cloud the river takes a bend, and round this 
bend was seen a steamer from Paris bearing straight dolvn up'on 
the drowning Duke and the devoted Wiggins, wlio was clutching 
him by tlie liair. 

Another tliree weeks and tlie scefle is a sitdc room ; the dramalh 
porsonai: Wiggins in bed, with his head sha\ ed, a sister of mercy, 
and two police agents. 

One of the police agents has a painful communication to make : 
^‘Monsieur Gredon,” lie saj% symiiathetically, “you are well 
eiiongli HOW' to bo told tliat you are in custody for desertion. 
You let out the fact tliat you were (•iiai'les Gredon while raving 
in ibver, and the hotel ])eo])le comrauiiicatcd witli us.” • 

Wiggins siglis, “Yon have not yet told mo how I come to 
1)0 licrc. I jumped into the river, but I am a good swimmer 
enough.” * « 

‘‘ Yes, but a steamer passed over you — luckily withoift liurtiiig 
your old friend in the grey suit, who swam away and has never 
been hoard of since.” 

“Never been lieard of since !^” ba\Tfs Wiggins, collecting his 
senses ; “ but he liad a notc-ofdiand tor two lumdred thousand 
Iranes of mine, which my lian^er must have paid, and lie called 
'himself a Duke.” • 

“ Ah ! there arc ])lenty of Dukes of his sort iu France,” answers 
the police agent philosophically. 



CHAPTER XVL 

INHERITANCE. 

Monsieur le Due de Vieuxmano*ir is dead, and a noble 
proecssi(jn, nearly a mile long, is following his splendid hearse to 
the burial service. The Parisians in the streets bare their heads 
and stare with wonder at this pompous pageant in honour of a 
man wlio (?an have been neither statesman nor soldier, noi* yet a 
popular hero, tribune, artist, or writer ; for if ho liad been a 
statesman or soldier there would have been the usual military 
escort ; if ho had been a ])iiblic celebrity hundreds upon hundreds 
of monrners would bo attending hici to his grave on foot ; even 
if lie had been a more enriched Bourseman there would still be a 
deputation of stockbrokers and money-eliangers trudging rc\ ercn- 
tially through the mud witli looks of sorrow. But tliere are no 
pedcstii^ari mourners, sfive the one young man wlio is walking 
just behind the hoarse witli a mien of decorous seriousness, but 
with no alfectation of grief. The other mourners are all in 
carriage.^ and a surprising shbw they make as coach after coach 
rolls by with four horses to each, and behind the* coaches 
broughams without number, all flasiiing escutclieons and coronets 
from their panels, so any spectator who was versed in 
heraldry might feel as if all the chapters of French history were 
going by him on wheels. 

This is what undertakers call it first-class funeral. There is a 
forest of plumes on tHe hearse’s roof; the eight liorscs are 
caparisoned in trailing velvet, with coronets blazing luridly 
in red and blue at the corners, and the church, where the proces- 
sion stops, is draped outside and in with acres of black clotli 
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edged with silver fringes, and looped up into festoons by means 
of hatchments and huge black shields with the letter “V” eu 
thoin. 

It takes a full liour and a half to get through the grand service 
that is celebrated by a countless array of priests, choristers, 
burning tapers, and incense, and tlicii another; hour before the 
congregation filing by in twos and threes can sprinkle holy water 
on tlie cataialquo. But when this is done there is nothing more 
to perform, for the Duo de Yieuxniauoir is not to be buried in 
Paris, bub will be taken to the railway station, and thence to the 
vault in the chapel of Iris estate. So at the church ^or the 
moumers separate, each going his way and wliispering chiefly 
about the fine law-suit that will shortly commence between the 
Due de Vieuxmanoir’s heirs. ^ 

For there is to be a law-suit ; and if we would learn its origin 
it is no use consulting bystanders, or even referring to those 
private clironicles of society, known only to the initiated and 
talked of mysteriously in tli^^ intimacy of drawing-rooms. The 
story is one which only the family notary could tell — a story of 
hopes stacked up one by one with patient ambition and energy 
for years, and then all blown down in a day. So we must suppose 
ourselves indebted to the lawyer for the tfollowing joyless, narra- 
tive : The Vieuxmaiioirs, then, were a migldy family, who before 
the llevolution owned an estate which was like a small kingdom. 
To be marshals of France, lieuteuiut-gcncrals of their provinces, 
knights of the Holy Ghost, Secretaries of State, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, captains of the Kiiigfe Guard, was the natural lot of one 
generation of Vieuxriianoirs after aiioyi^T, and tliere was not an 
oilicc under Government in which one of their minor kinsmen or 
nominees was not securely ensconced, drawing his emoluments 
with a serene cpiietude, and puthng down interference with a high 
hand. • 

At the meeting of the Statcs-Gcneral in 1789 it was not 
expected that the Vieuxrnanoirs would ^^how much anxiety to get 
this state of things reformed ; nor did they. They intrigued 
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and voted%it]i great spirit against all progress whatsoever ; and 
when on the night of the 4th of August, 1789, the privileges of 
the nobility were abolished wholesale, they emigrated in a dudgeon 
to Coblentz, trusting that the Prussians and Austrians would 
come and help them to put things straight. The Germans did 
not put things straight; the Revolution proceeded and the 
National Convention, which had a humorous sense of justice, 
laid the Vieuxmanoirs between the alternative of returning to 
Fran(3e and being guillotined as aristocrats, or staying away 
and having their lands confiscated. The Vieuxmanoirs chose 
the less tragical evil of confiscation, whereon their lands went to 
the hammer, and the larger part of them was knocked down for 
a song to a Republican attorney, who liad saved money and had 
a fine pair of lungs to convince the people that he was one of 
the down-trodden multitude, Ifke themselves. 

It was a mere accident that the Castle of Vieuxmanoir did not 
go along with tlie lands ; but perhaps the attorney feared that 
the sincerity of his Republicanism might be doubted if ho 
established himself behind a moat and a i)ortcullis ; or perhaps 
he reflected that if the Vieuxmanoirs over returned wlien the 
guillotining days were over, an action for ejectment might lie 
more'*easily against hirj in that castle than out in the fields 
among the corn and beetroots. 

Anyhow, when the Vieuxmanoirs came back to France on tlio 
accession of Napoleon I., they found themselves in the position of 
many otfier late exiles ; that is, their house and a narrow girdle 
of wood and pasture land remained at their disiiosal, but the 
bulk of their property was alienated for good and all. Nor was 
it possible to eject the attorney: His opinions liaving kept step 
with the march of events he was now an Imperialist Count and 
senator — a man in high honounif «aiid much respected for his 
Conservative prineiplcsi; besides whicli he had his deed of 
purchase to show, and Bonaparte had decreed that all such deeds 
sliould remain binding. 

So the Vieuxmanoirs haci to make the best of their ruin. They 
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settled down moodily under the shadow of a spick*span new 
mansion which the attorney-Count had built — a mansion whjch 
seemed to grin at them wlienever they rode outside their naiTow 
grounds, and, refusing all office or emoluments from the new 
m/mip, tliey let themselves be counted as men of nought on the 
domain where they had formerly ruled. 

But their troubles w^ere not at an end, for the old Duke had a 
bevy of sons and daugliters, such as a scifjneur might rear with- 
out scru[de in the days of jirirnogcniture and patronage, and now, 
by the new Code NapolecJii, he must divide liis property in shares 
among liis children, so that the castle, which Avas Avorth t\A’0- 
thirds of the Avholc estate, Avoiild have to be sold at his cfcath into 
the hands of strangers. By Avhat prodigies this desecration AA\as 
fivertcd would have formed good matter for a novel, or lor a 
])enal indictment under the tcstam*bntary.collusion clauses of the 
new Code. 

One daugliter Avas persuaded to take the veil, two others Avcrc 
married, reluctantly, but of necessity, to rich parvoim Avho con- 
sented to accept tliem doAverfess, but Avho executed contracts en 
reconnaissance de dot ” — that is, endoAved them Avith the equi- 
VMlont of their lieritages, and so covered the responsibility of the 
father. As to the sous, tAvo of them chivalrously signed jfets of 
ronuriciation and emigrated to America. They Averc of the old 
nolde blood, these tAVO, and counted the family name before 
everything. Another Avas drowned before ho had yet made up 
his mind io be disinherited ; one younger brother aIon8, tainted 
Avith the leprosy of modern ideas, refused to forego his part of 
tlie property, and it Avas not without trouble that he Avas brought 
to endorse an aiTangcinent by Avhieh l?e* should live in tlie castle 
together with his elder brother, having a whole wing to himself, 
and drawing half the i'cven;ic&\)f the land under a partnership. 
But perhaps the Fates were incensed against this degenerate 
scion of an old race, for they cruslied him under a falling oak 
before liis fother died ; so that in due course the next Duke, 
whom we may call Due Hercules— for nobles had mythological 
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names tliT^n — succeeded to the Avhole property, all codes to tlio 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And then it looked as if a bright time were going to dawn for 
the Vieuxinanoirs. The Bourbons returned, and brought back 
an hereditary House of Peers with hfws of primogeniture and 
entail ; Charles X. did better by coaxing from the Legislature 
an indemnity of a milliard francs (£40,000,000) for the despoiled 
mif/rcs^ and of this sum Dnc Hercules received a million francs, 
which helped him to buy back a fair slice of land ])ut up to 
auction at the death of the attorncy-tkunit, ^vlio liad not taken 
the precaution of entailing his property. Assuredly Due Hercules 
must lia\lj thought that this revival of old times would endure 
for ever, when the Revolution of 18:>0 burst forth like a gale, 
sweeping hereditary ])eers, primogeniture, and entail, all into 
limbo, and setting up the (hvil Code once more. There was 
no hoping again after this blow. AVliatcver was to be done in 
the way of securing the Avhole of the Vicnxmanoir property tor 
the eldest born must bo cfle(;tcd in the full eonseioiisiiess that the 
Civil Code would not be abrogated yet awhile, and that its pro- 
visions must be submitted to or evaded by most vigilant 
finessing. 

Of‘»course Due Hercules resolved to finesse, and happily the 
Church*Catholic was at hand to sustain him in this resolution. 
His tw'o sons were bronglit up at homo by priests, bis daughters 
were sent to be educated in a (^mveiit ; and three out of the four 
children •were thus schooled patiently, persistently, and saintly 
in the belief that their honour in tliis Avorld, and maybe their 
salvation in the next, depended on initire subserviency and self- 
denial towards tlnu'r eldest bnjithcr. In the young ladies this 
schooling bred ccstacy ; so as soon as tliey were of age to vow, tliey 
became nuns and W'cre no more lajard of. As to the younger son, 
a lean and earnest yoini^ man, lie so well imlubed the prcccj)ts 
of his teachers til at he accepted a coiiimission in some Catholic 
army— Tuscan, J.^apal, or what not — and mot a gallant death 
fighting for the faith# 
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So when Due Hercules died, Due Clovis — for inyBiologioal 
names had become plebeian by this time — reigned in his stead, 
•and he bogfiri l)is rule both witli a wide estate and with a noble 
set of principles to lielp liiiii to inaiiUain it. Less despondent tliau 
Due Hercules, Due Clovis may liave reasoned that nothing is 
perpetual liere below, not even the institutions of an enlightened 
democracy, and that the day might surely come when (.^atholio 
Legitimism would be ready to take its rminrlieoi' 1789 and 1830, 
and when a Vieuxmanoir might hasten the cousummation by dint 
of landed influence, and iF^ount guard over tlie Clmroh and throne 
wlien restored. 

Due Clovis liad but one son, and on this boy lie eShtrod all 
liis liopes. One must have seen the old Legitimists of France at 
work to understand the frenzy that possesses them. Rancour at 
the spoliation their fathers suffered, dee]) implacable hatred for 
the tlieorics which led to that spoliation, hope of revenge in the 
future — all these tilings combine with I’cligious zeal and caste 
vanity to make the noble Freiichimiii a land-grasping fanatic, 
and they did so in Dae Clovis's case. AVitli what frugal parsi- 
mony the Vieuxmanoir lioiischold lived, how nine-tenths of each 
year’s savings were invested in the purchase of whatever rag of 
laud was offered fur sale in the noiglibourliood, and liow tho-other 
tenth was expended in buying back tlie tieuxmanoir heirlooms — 
pictures, l)ooks, plate — wliicli had been scattered at tlie Revolu- 
tion, and which were continually^ cropping up in small lots at 
sales, nged not be told at length. Enough, that when in 1870 
Due Clovis’s son, the Friiice do Grand'hoirie, reached his majority, 
ho was heir to one of the most magnificent estates in France, and 
his father could afford to langli-^as lib\lid laugh, and grimly — 
at the Code laAvs and novel customs which he and his fathers had 
brushed aside like so iniKjh ru^jisli. For all whicli it was with- 
out a murmur that the sturdy old noble put a rifle into the 
young Prince’s hands, and told him to go and fight with the rest 
for his invaded country ; and if his heart Avas crushed into 
water when the news arrived that the* boy had been killed, his 
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tears wene shed in secret, for no curious eye saw anything of 
them. 

One would think that hope did indeed die now at Vieuxmanoir ; 
but this would bo to misunderstand sucli a nature as a French 
Duke’s. Childless and broken-hearted,, but not daunted in liis 
ambition for the greatness of his race, Due Clovis called all his 
collaterals around him and Jiiade them an appeal. One of them 
would inherit the title ; let all the others yield their claims to 
him that lie might be a prince among men, the chief of a great 
liouse, the trunk of a giant-spreadiiig* tree. Thus did Due 
Clovis hold forth, and his speech might have touched a ton of 
stones, r.« he alluded bo the privations Ire had himself endured, to 
his hopes and prayers, and to his now brimming sorrow. But 
the collaterals were not stones, and talking to tliem was as if 
Due Clovis had simply goii^j into a field and whistled to the 
four winds of heaven. 

In a word, tliey refused; and it is comforting to add that most 
of them had conscicutious motives for not waiving the riglits 
which the law had wisely cstablislfed for their profit. This it 
was that killed Due Clovis — the same who u^as borne to his rest 
in the manner above described, with all the collaterals behind 
hira.^ A lawyer had told him that ho might execute a deed of 
gift ' Mris whole estate^ for that one among the collaterals who 
would inherit the title, and the Duke did execute such a deed, 
coming to Paris for the purpose. But tlie lawyer did not conceal 
that tha deed would iniallibly be set aside if attacked, and the 
Duke breathed his last trusting little in the abnegation, of his 
collaterals. • 

And now you underslyawd why there is to be a law-snit. The 
deed of gift is clearly illegal, and there are many clauses in the 
Code to meet it ; therelbro it will be assailed, and that one heir 
who liopcd to rear his head above the others Avill be sent out of 
court with just his due share of the inheritance and no more. 
Vieuxmanoir, with every stick, stone, and silver spoon it contains, 
will naturally be put up^for sale ; so likewise wdll the lands, and, 
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please Fortune, there will soon be nothing left of those naquisitions 
which three Dues dc Vicuxraanoir accumulated with such plod- 
• ding energy hut contrary to the laws. With respect to \ ieiix- 
inanoir, it is too stately a place for the diminished incomes of 
these small days, but it is a most eligible building for manufac- 
turing purposes. Our friend, M. Blagucfermc, has been visiting 
it, and he hopes shortly to establish there a provincial factory 
for his Smoke- Jacks. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

LAW-BUITS AND SALiOS. 

A LAW-SUIT about an iulieritancc is always a stirring matter, 
in Fraiif^ as elsewhere ; and it is particularly so when tlio 
elaiinaiit to a large estate founds his title on a deed of gift hiier 
vivos, and is pursued by a determined pack of conuter-claiinants, 
wlio have the law on tlicir side and arc resolved not to be 
frustrated of a centime. In such a juncture the claiuiaiit, if lie 
be determined, too, and quite conscious that he has not an article 
of the Code to stand upon, may lead the co-lioiL’s a dance, Avhich, 
conducted by solicitors liaving a full* sense of tlicir mission, will 
last five years or more. 

We have explained how jM. Ic Due do Vieuxinanoir, wishing to 
transmit his wliolc estate tu that one among liis heirs who would 

S' . ^ 

succeed to the title, and who under the system of entail w'ould 
have inherited the lands also, had, during his lifetime, drawn up 
a deed of gift, which an army of collaterals proceeded to assail as 
soon as the breath was out of fiis body. Having been -nominally 
put in possession of the property before his uncle’s d(‘ath,'the now 
Duke might have stood his ground^and waited for an action of 
ejectment, then have cVsigged^ the counter-claimants from the 
Departmental Court to the First Chamber in Paris, thence to the 
Court of Cassation, and thence again to the Council of State, 
heaping up in the process adjourftment after adjournment, filing 
cross lulls to make the petitioners severally prove their ]:)edigrces, 
and, in fact, wearying them with the innuracraldc intricacies of 
French procedure — so simple in theory, so tedious when cunningly 
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worked— until they gasped and were distraught. But the end to 
all these things is inevitably a bill of costs ; besides which, when 
a deed of gift closely precedes the death of the giver, the' charge 
of undue influence, and even of foul play, may so plausibly 
be urged against the heir that a prudent Prenclimaii will not 
risk it. 

From a suit m capUifion d^hirifaf/e a man comes out with 
diminished purse, perhaps with a sentence of imprisonment, but, 
at all events, with a blackened character. There is no offence, 
indeed, for which Frenchmen are so prompt and implacable in 
decreeing social ostracism as those connected with the law of 
inheritance ; and this is easy to account for. The Code and 
modern custom say, “ Let all share alike ; ” and deeds of gift, or 
other evasions of testamentary restrictions, would so surely lead 
to a revival of primogeniture heirships tliat ninety-nine hundredths 
of the nation arc interested in belabouring any man who makes 
the slightest effort to bequeath or inherit otherwise than as tl\c 
law ordains. The law, as a fact, does allow a testator to ad- 
vantage ’’ one particular heir to the extent of one fourth of his 
whole property over and above the latter’s legal share, and 
althougli this privilege is seldom made use of, the old Due 
dc Vicuxmauoir might have availed himself of it, and made 
bis favourite heir's position pleasant.! But he preferrM the 
desperate expedient of the deed of gift, and thereby brought his 
heir within reach of the Code, which prohibits such deeds by 
enactments most explicit. ^ 

So the new Duke, after taking lawyers’ opinion, and giving tlie 
matter his own best reflection, has been forced to sec that his case 
is a bad one. The lawyers caution that he must lose his 
money, and he is warned by the significant Iiuin of society that 
he will certainly forfeit his rcj>utation too; so in the upshot ho 
has decided that he will act iift)re wisely in yielding and letting 
the inheritance go to auction in the ngftial w^ay, just as if there 
had been no deed of gift at all. That is Avhy the announcement 
has gone forth that the Chateau de, Vieuxmaiioir with all its 
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contents liud dependencies is to be sold “by antliority of 
justice.^ 

The auctioneer’s bills paper the walls of the old castle, other 
bills describing the lots to be sold glare on the walls of every 
barn and farinyard for miles around, and on tlie appointed day 
there is a fine mob of buyers collected in tlie baiuincting-liall, 
where not a hundred years ago the serfs of the Vieuxmanoir 
estate would come and beg leave to be married, or kneel aud 
pray for redress against the Duke’s ])igeons who ate their corn, 
his hares who devoured their vegetables, ^r his lackeys wlio beat 
them occasionally during his absence, or led their wives and 
daughtcrb^astray to make the time pass. 

From one of the windows of tliis grand hall can still be scon 
the stone dove-cot, hated emblem of scigneurial rights, lor this 
time a. century ago none but* lords durst keep pigeons ; mii 
fiirtlier off tlie not less hated mill, where, and where alone, tlie 
tenants took their corn to be ground, paying a tithe to the 
Cliurcli and a second tithe to Uie seigneur, and a lialf- 
titliG to the steward and another half-tithe to the miller, 
because the latter did the grinding gratis. And a little 
farther olF by searching near the presbytery you might find 
the foftuidations of the gibbet which reared its stern granite 
licad for centuries, proclaiming the right of tlie Vicuxrnaiioirs to 
adiiiinister “haute, moyenne, et basso justice.” And hard by 
is the pond round which serfs squatted of a night and beat 
the waters* with Avillow Avands, to prevent the frogs from. croak- 
ing, and disturbing the seigneur’s^ slumlxTS. But all these 
have been mere relics for years ^last, and now before the sun sets 
the auctioneer’s' hammer aviII haA*e dispersed all that roinains of 
the Vieuxmanoir wealth among strangers, so tliat in a little Avhilc 
the A^ery name of the great house belong to tradition. 

There are some tAvcnf,^'-fivc co-heirs to share the spoil, and 
each is represented liy a notary, but most of them have also come 
in person to keep a watchful eye on the proceedings, and affect 
much emotion as the castle itself, tiic lands, and the different 
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heirlooms are scattered to right and left. There is not one of 
these co-heirs but calls himself “ Do Vieuxmanoir,’* and professes 
to have been willing in his heart of hearts to surrender all his 
claims if the other twenty-four would have done so ; and there is 
not one but would with his heart of hearts have fought out the 
Avar to the end if it had been sought to defraud him of a franc’s 
Avorth. For all AA'hich, they style themselves Royalists, Papists, 
and haters of "bi) to a man, for it is noteworthy that many of the 
keenest contemners of the ncAV order of things are tliose avIio 
profit Avith most alacrity by its provisions in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life— -men wlio, being younger sons, would be roaming 
over the Avorld as adventurers if primogeniture stilF prevailed, 
and Avho would look extremely queer if tlie principles they so 
unctuously adA’’ocatc were suddenly restored with retroactive 
ellect. ' 

Whether these men are the happier for being small annuitants 
instead of adventurous cadels de famille is another question ; and 
perhaps one had best say of primogeniture that if all logic is 
against it all expediency is in its favour. In old times young 
Frenchmen of birth who Avere cast loose to sink and swim went 
oil' and colonised Louisiana, Canada, and fought under Dupleix 
and Lally-Tollendal against the English for the Empire of India. 
Xobody pretended then that the French Avere bad colonists. 
Like LTiglishmen nowadays, they could Avander over the seas and 
find their language, manners, aikl institutions securely thriving 
whercyer they had set foot ; and the tenacity Avith AvHich French 
customs haA'e survived in Canada to this day proves^Avhat modern 
Frenchmen might have continued to do in the way of peopling and 
civilizing waste lands if the cxbdus of their adventurers had not 
been stopped short. Nor can one do otlierAvise than regret, in the 
interests of the new States e\Vy where springing up, that it should 
have so stopped ; for America and Au^ralia Avould be none the 
AAmrse if the English and German elements in them were tempered 
Avith a dash of those qualities which old-time Frenchmen used to 
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impart— graceful polish, artistic ingenuity, clever thrift, and 
evijr-smiling cheerfulness. 

As it is, Frenchmen arc rapidly losing the virtues which dis- 
tinguished them as adventurers now that their Code has converted 
them into the humdrum, stay-at-home people which nature never 
intended them to be. Families like those of these collateral 
Vieuxmanoirs everywhere abound, having just enough to live on 
by dint of parsimony, and forming in the aggregate a selfish, idle, 
and unprofitable class, addicted to hoarding money, and devoting 
any Ivigher qualities they may posseifti to intrigues for small 
(Tovcriimcnt posts or to peevish criticisms of the regimes which 
refuse to'^einploy tliom. If they could only have retained their 
cheerfulness and good sense through it all, there might be some 
compensation, but too much politics is making them dull and 
cross. • 

However, we are not in this old hall to sentimentalize, but to 
watch the crowd of folk stream in and mass themselves round the 
table which serves as a platform to the auctioneer. Look at 
that American who is rapping the oak panelling of the wainscot 
Avith his be-ringed middle finger. He has come to find out 
whether the purchaser can acquire the title along Avith the estate, 
for, if so, he Avoiild buy up the whole place in a block, family 
pictures and all. Near him you get an English wine-merchant 
Avlio Avants to buy the vines Avhich he has heard yield a good 
fruity vintage. Add a percentage of sugar and alcohol to this 
.Iruity vintage, boil the Avhole in china jars to give it thg mclloAV 
taste of age, and you have just the sort of fine old l^urgnndy 
to Avliich the British consumer is accustomed. 

Opposite this pair you niay s6e an agent of the Tobacco Regie, 
who has orders to bid for two hundred acres of the estate well 
suited for a tobacco plantation./ The Regie tried to buy these 
acres during the late Puke’s lifetime, but Avere sent about their 
business, and so likcAvise was yonder agent of the Bande Noire,” 
that famous company which purchases lands wholesale Avhen 

bargains ” are to be had, and sells them in little lots at a profit of 
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twenty or thirty per cent. . And M. Blagueferme, of the Smoke 
Jack Ini])iO\'Ciiiciit Company, is there also, standing quite close to 
the auctioneer, wlio seems aware that he means business, for he 
glances at the acute gentleman in putting up the castle, its con- 
tents, and the whole estate in one lot for thirty million franco. 

There is a general titter at this, for where is the Frenchman 
who can disburse capital to that amount ? Tliirty million 
francs/* repeats the auctioneer, with his liead acock. ‘‘A fine 
castle, estate, picture-gallery, and plate, the accumulated wealth 
of ages, otfered at thirty •million francs. No bids ? ** 

There are no bids, indeed, but a Inish tbllows on the titter, and 
the auctioneer’s hammer conics down. ‘"No buycrS''foi‘ Vieux- 
manoir in block ? Then I am instructed to sell in lots. First 
lot ; The castle and furniture, witlmut pictures, cliina, plate, or 
heirlooms ; also the gardens, orchards, and park, covering seven 
liimdred hectares of land. Six million francs ? 

* *rhrce millions,” bids M. Blaguofennc intrepidly. 

“ Tliree five,” bids some one in tlic throng. 

Three sevon,” says the auctioneer. 

“ Three eight,” repeats the voice. 

“ Four millions,” cries M. Blaguctermc in excitement, and the 
auciiorioer raises his liammer : (!oing at four millions — ” 
and it is as though this hanimcr with ifs bang had clenhlied the 
last nail in the late Duke's cofiin, for now tljc glory of the Vieux- 
inanoirs is truly gone for good anij all. 

After this, tlie sale i>roceeds l>riskly enoiigli. Tlio agmit from 
the Ri(jw gets liistwo hundred acres, the Englishman obtains his 
vines, the late Duke’s farmers cacli buy as nnicli of their farm- 
lands as they can afford, a raibvay 6ohipany secures three lots 
Avanted ibr a loop line, M. Blaguefenne takes a liundred acres 
more to give himself a river wboundary, and the “Batide N'oire” 
walks off with the remainder. In Icss^ than two hours it is all 
over. 

M. Blaguefenne, the chief bidder, struts away with liis solicitor, 
and with the flush of victory on hinf stands for awhile on the 
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marble tctraco of the garden, inspecting liis domain in the light 
of the setting sun. Of that villa among the trees, once used 
as a hunting-box, he will make liis home and call it a chateau — 
for it is big enough for tlie purpose — and of the old castle itself 
he will make a ftictoiy, connecting it with the loop line of rail- 
road, and with the river by a pair of tramways that will cut 
through the avenues of three-liundrcd-year oaks and slice some 
corners off the flower-garden and orchard, but this makes no 
difference. Then, on the outskirts of the park, M. Blaguefcrme 
will t)uild a village for his workmen, an4 by-and-by there will be 
nothing to prevent his erecting a row or two of villas and shops 
for the trjdcsmen, professional people, and others who always crop 
up round manufactories, till, perhaps at no distant date, Vieiix- 
inanoir will become a town. It is a fine dream, and, though 
M. Blaguefcrme is not of a ]) 0 (itical mood, his heart warms some- 
what as he conjures up the snorting of engines, the rumble of 
tram-trucks laden with improved Smoke- Jacks, the gliding of 
barges on that now glistening liver, and the crowning prospect of 
ramshackle villas which a smart cofltractor will run up for him 
on easy terms, to house lawyers, doctors, justices, bailiffs, police- 
men, and undertakm’S — all persons who are the first fruits of 
civilization. 

But flie pictures and dther articles of virtu have yet to be sold, 
and this closing act is performed in Paris at the sale rooms of the 
Rue Brouot, Here again the I^eirs are present either in person or 
by deputj* ; but they do not bid much, for tlie pictures fetch prices 
beyond the stretch of any French purse not being a banker’s. 
Dealers witn hook noses are there, lind I’ich foreignei’S, English, 
Russian, and American, tpTio fov years past have been carrying 
out of France all the art gems worth having ; and the Fine Arts 
Superintendent is there too, wishing, maybe, that he liad the 
carU blaiicho which his yrcdccessor, Coimt Nieuwekerke, enjoyed 
during the Second Empire. 

So the sale proceeds, and when the last of the pictures, not 
being a family portrait-^has been disposed of, and when the 
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cliina, plate, statuettes, coins, Biiits of old armour, aiidtwliat not, 
have gone too, there comes something like a waking up among 
the heirs who battle over the articles which have no groat intrin- 
sic value, but which will do to keep as mementoes. Of these are 
the portraits, the household property with coronets and escut- 
cheons, and the books to the number of several thousands, neither 
old enough nor yet new enough to buy for a public library. And 
then nothing remains but a lot of small useless things which can 
be of no use even to heirs, and which form a strangely faded and 
tawdry pile on the table ^^beneatli the auctioneer's desk. Thoro: 
arc family letters, toys of children long aged and dead, the bridali 
wTcaths of duchesses who were young fifty, a hundreds and two 
hundred years ago, the looks of hair cut olf the young heads of 
Vieiixmanoir daughters who took the veil, and the soiled nniforrn 
of the young Ih-ince do (ilraud’hQiric, who fell fighting under 
Charotte on the Loire. 

Tiic room is half empty when the auctioneer, looking with 
compassion at this unmarketable lot, says, A humlrod francs ; ” 
whereon an heir, moved wdth some pity too, answers, ^‘Two 
hundred.” 

Blit at this moment the erect iiguro of an old man seems to 
break through the ring of loitering speculators, and, lookiiig the 
heir in the face, this old man says, Onc^tliousand francs.^ 

“ Two thousand,” retorts the heir, fidgeting in his black clothes 
and reddening, and amid the wondering murmurs of the by- 
standers the poor lot rises to five thousand francs, ivhcu the old 
man raises his voice and says firmly, “ Ten thousand.” 

There is no bidding againsi! such a maniac as this.* The licir 
stares at him abashed ; the lot Js kiw^^ked down, and the auc- 
tioneer, stooping to ask the buyer’s name, hears in reply — ‘‘ JMy 
name is De Yieuxmanoir,” ^ 

This old man is, in truth, a collateral Vieuxmanoir, ivhose 
claims would have been as good as those of the others had he 
chosen to urge them, but be has kept aloof looking upon the 
partition of the proi>erfcy and its sale as a desecration. To buy 
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this lot he will bo obliged to sell Rentes worth a third of his 
income, for he is poor, and lives in an out-of-tlic-way garret. 
Bat his garret will be tlic brighter to liim for liarbouring these 
w^aifs of a fallen house, wdiieli he would have rescued with liis 
heart's blood, and of which he will remain the last faithful and 
affectionate guardian. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ITiaH-Lfi-'E rOLICE. 

' The Police side is a side of Parisian TTigli Life which, as a 
Frenchman once said of a charge of murder hroiiglifc against him, 
is somewhat delicate. To wliat Icngtlis a Government is justifu'd 
in going in order to frustrate the secret inacliinations of its 
enemies is a i)oint which nmj excite diversity of opinion, but 
wliich in the main will have to be^left to tlic discretion of those 
most interested — that is, to the men in power ; and Frenchincn 
in power have long ago had the discretion to decide that they may 
go any lengths. We liavc all heard of the “Cabinet Noir,” esta- 
blished for the opening of iuspicioiis letters, and it has been a 
principle with every successive Government to declare that this 
useful but impt^pular branch of tlie Post Oflico became obsoh‘te 
with tlie demise of the G(jvernmctit pi’cccding. Put as fast 4 s one 
regime was swept awa}^, the Eepublic or tlyiiasty that caiUc after 
treati'd the world to volumes of “ CorrcepondeiKn.,” wisely calcu- 
lated to affect the credit of the exiled regime; and the “Corre- 
spondence.” which appeared after^ the Kevolution of tfce 4 th of 
September told ns liow snugly the “ Cabinet Noir ” bad worked 
in Imperial days under the •orders of M. Collet-MeVgret — how 
M. Thiers’s letters were unsealed iiifc%.il, how every envelope 
addressed to Opposition leaders or to unfriendly foreigners was 
held back till its contents had been thoughtfully studied ; and, 
how in particular, long letters addressed by Count do Eemusat to 
the Coimt()ss had hcan forwarded for spccfal ])crusal (they appear 
to have been very brilliant letters) to the Tuileries. 

That the “ Cabinet Noir ” still flourishes no one doubts ; but 
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politician^ grow less simple every year, and those of tlieiii wlio 
care for secrecy liave so many aliases for tlic reception of danger- 
ous correspondence, that Oovernment would bci outwitted if i 
were not for its efficient staff of drawing-room fjcaiH who report 
upon the (j)'and monds intrigues, cabals, and conspiracies, with 
a promptitude and a fidelity very admirable. Tliese v arc a 
time-honoured institution, and, considering that every French 
Government has at least three formidalde parties arrayed against 
it, and, to use M. Pictri’s expression, “so promciie dans uno 
aveiuic de bombes ot de iioignards,’’ U is difficult to see how 
Ministers could do without them. 

While I^oiiis .XVI IT. was dying, the two next Kings of France 
— Charles X. and Louis Philippe, then Comte d’Artois and Dnc 
d’Orleans respectively— sat in a room adjoining the bed-chamber, 
and to while axway tlic time (^scussed the functions of the police 
in a Avcll-ordercd Stale. According to the “ ^Memoirs of Madame 
Adelaide,’’ Louis Philippe’s sister, the Comte d’Artois maintained 
that a King must liave as many police-spies as guardsmen about 
him ; tlic Due d’Orleans held that fi virtuous monarch could do 
without spies at all, and, when his turn came to rule, he actually 
tried to protect liimsclf with liis sole virtues for two years, with 
tills result, that he had fbur insurrections to rpioll, and was within 
an ace f)f succumbing tc» a liCgitimist conspiracy wliich liad boon 
formed to kidnap him in Iris grounds of Neuilly and carry him 
bodily out of the couiitry. 

It is ngt enough, however, for a Government to desire to employ 
the services of (jvMiH ; it must possess the durability whi(‘.h is 
necessary to attract tlicso valuable 'ftirds and an expert fowler to 
keep them well in liandf cncc jjccoyed. AVlien Fonehc was dis- 
missed from l)is polico-miiiistcrship by Napoleon, liis successor, 
Savary, found the department hopelessly out of gear. The sub- 
ordinate detectives were all at their posts ; but Savary was aware 
that Fonohe had liad soifie three liuudrcd mondo agents in 
his pay, and of these he could find no trace, nor Avas it until the 
end of two years that all tiie geem had gathered confidence enough 
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to come back of their own accord and work under the »ew man^s 
orders. The police arrangements have always been dependent 
for their success on the energy and adroitness and, above all, ‘on 
tlie stability of one or at most two men at the prefecture ; and 
that is why the Prefect of Police is the functionary who always 
retains office longest in Prance. Louis Philippe had but two pre- 
fects — M. Grisquet and M. Delesscrt ; Napoleon III., after the 
proclamation of the Empire, three — the brothers Pietri, and 
M. Boitelle ; and even under the more or less stable rule of the 
Eepublic there have begii tar fewer Prefects of Police than 
Ministers of the Interior. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to furnish the name^ of High 
Life mouchards ; for no compromising lists of names or notes 
whatsoev er are left about. The (jeais are ladies and gentlemen in 
society who must feel secure Ugaiivst exposure, and whoso names 
are known to none but the one or two officials with whom they 
hold intercourse. When a clever prefect has been in office for 
sometime he gets his mechanism into a state of good order that 
makes tlie Prench police the best in the world for political 
matters — though, as regards tlie repression of ordinary crimes, 
tlie scores of stabbed corpses that figure on the slabs of the 
Morgue every year, and whose murderers are never discoycred, 
would seem to indicate a little laxncss sdme where. But one can- 
not expect everything. 

And now how do the geais or geaks — for, as we have just 
remarked,* they are of both sexcs—ply their vocation ? .It is not 
unfrequont to hear it said in Prench society of some man who is 
generally disliked as a pushing, prying fellow, ‘‘It est de la 
police ; ” and if we listened to .that emdite novelist, M. Paul 
Peval, who wrote the Mgsihres de Londres before he had visited 
England, one might suppose ^ffie High Infc spy to be a person 
wlio haunted the line de Jerusalem at strange hours — rushing in 
with muffled ftice, or, if a lady, witli veil* down, and heart throb- 
bing for fear of being seen. The prefecture is never so tactless 
as to expose its votaries to tliese inconveniences ; and, as to those 
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unlucky jfersous who are suspected and avoided socially as if they 
were lepers, it may be safely stated that they could not obtain 
employment as police agents if they oilercd their ears for it. 

Watch that little brougham gliding at a rapid pace amid the 
mazes of fiacres and victorias, and pulling up towards the hour of 
grand mass at a fashionable church. A little woman steps out, 
dainty, pretty, and holding a missal in her hand. It is Madame 
de Finemouche, whom you have met a dozen times at balls and 
dinners this winter, and who is the wife of M. de Finemouche, that 
. highly respectable man, who has no pnitession, but is decorated, 
and lives on his means. Madame bows smilingly to you, 
trips over the flags, and glides into the church ; while her coach- 
man wheels round and takes his stand opposite, waiting till mass 
is o\'er, lint if yon follow Madame de Finemouche, you will see 
her, after she has dipped heiv glove-tip in the lioly-water shell, 
glance round, skirt one of the aisles as if she wore looking for a 
seat, and when she has reached the east door, slij) through it, hail 
the first passing cab, and drive to a house nowhere near the 
prefecture. • 

Of the concierge she asks no questions, but quickly ascends the 
staircase and rings at a door wnth a professional plate on it — a 
plate with the name of a doctor, dentist, lawyer — any prolession, 
in shorf, liable to frequeAt visits. She is not delayed in the ante- 
room, for the hour is hers by appointment; and a bland gentle- 
man, of perfect manners, comes^ forward to meet her and give her 
a chair. • 

“ I have important news to-day,” she says, after the usual com- 
pliments; for, whatever be their Ajalling, French people never 
forego their self-respect, find trcq.t each otlier with most soothing 
deference. “ I was at Madame de llosethe’s ball the night belbre 
last, and heard several Koyalist de^mties talk about the situation. 
They think tlic time has arrived Co make a grand efibrt to over- 
throw the Republic. Tfiey want the Comte do Paris to issue a 
manifesto, and I heard it said that the Comte de Rest4a had pre- 
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pared the draft of a proclamation, which a deputatiommeaiis to 
take to the Prince, with a request for his signature.” 

The urbane gentleman nods, and Madame de Finemouche, after 
a pause for breath, proceeds ; — ‘‘ Then T was at Madame d’Auster- 
litz’s last night, and saw all the Bonapartists in great force. Tlie 
Prince d’Aushirlitz, who thinks I take a great interest in young 
Prince Victor, told me they meant to begin agitating for a 
plebiscite before long. The Republic, he said, can’t last, and 
France can only bo saved l)y a popular vote. In order that this 
vote may be in Prince yictoFs favour, a now secret Imperialist 
committee is to bo formed, with the view of working the pro- 
vinccs.” 0 

Again the urbane gentleman nods encouragingly, but says 
nothing. 

And now,*’ adds Madame do fFincmouche, I suppose yon 
know that iMadcmoiselle de Glaceblancho is to marry M. de 
Gommerosc— a most splendid maiTiage, for it will ])lacc almost a 
(piaj’ber of a Department in M. de Gommcrosc’s hands, and he is 
a Monarchist wlio grinds his Vecth at the mere name of Republic. 
Thou the Due de Sangbleu will stand for his Department at the 
next election, and he told Madame de Reseda tlnit he would do* 
anything — conspire if need bo— to knock over tlio present state of 
things ; and I think M. de Sangbleu ‘will marry a cmisin of 
Madame de Reseda’s, though I am not sure yet, for there’s a 
doubt about the dower being sufficiently large. And, by the way, 

I must tell yon that young M. Sanson, wlio has not $ centime 
lie can call liis own, has begun to run a phaeton, and Madame de 
Mignonnette thinks he has femitten the only daughter — a most 
ugly thing, who squints — of M.,.PotiiX/!t, the mannfoctiirer, who 
has just bought a share in the Gazetk rfes* Jjonlmtrds, This is 
worth knowing, for young SI. Jlanson has a very long head, and I 
know he is ambitious.” 

' This time the polite personage draws out a notebook and jots 
down the name of M. Sanson, Madame de Finemouche stroking 
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the back "of her missal meanwhile very gently and demurely as if 
it were a cat. 

“ You see, I have been active,” she observes when the jotting is 
over ; but I have not done yet, for I must warn you to beware 
of M, de Furct, of whom I spoke to you the other day. He seciris 
to have become mad in the cause of the Imperialists ; and 1 be- 
lieve he has a mission to distribute songs and pamphlets for them 
in the provinces. He is the most biting, resolute, and dangerous 
man I know”, and you may depend on it he will do you an ill turn 
if not put under surveillance.” * 

We will see to him,” replies Madame de Finemoiiche’s inter- 
locutor, q:’*ietly. And now, I suppose — but licre his question 
is conveyed rather by gesture than by word, for he draws fortli a 
few bank-notes, which Madame de Fincmouchc eyes with alfection, 
remarking innocen tly, “ Yes, lay month will be due next Sunday ; 
I may as well take it to-day.'* 

The notes arc tendered, and the personage proceeds civilly : 
‘‘We should like you to confine yourself principally to the Iloyal- 
ists. You are not committed flagrantly to the Imperialists, are 
you ? ” 

“Well, I always wear violets on my drcascs when I go to 
Madtumc d’Austerlitz’s,” responds Madame de Finemouche pen- 
sively, ^‘and I can say trtcy all place the utmost reliance on me ; 
but I can go over by degrees and let Madame do Reseda think she 
has converted me.” ^ 

“Yes, do that if possible, and look after Madame de Reseda and 
her friends ; and now thanks for your zeal.” 

At whicli Madame de Fiiiemouehe rises, and is escorted with 
infinite respect to a doo1’*oppo&ite to that by which she entered, 
and which gives exit into a different street. Her last wHwds as 
she takes leave of her generous interviewer are, “ Above all, bc- 
w^are of Monsieur de Furet.” 

She has not been gone half an hour when tliere is anotlicr 
knock at the door of the professional apartment, and the servant 
— a commonplace lookiugTrnan, who has no politic physiognomy — 
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introduces a male visitor, alert, gallant, well dressed, with mous- 
tache well waxed and hands fresh gloved — the type of a dashing, 
prosperous Bonapartist. He sports the Imperial tuft, Jind you 
would only have to put him in uniform, wdth a sinuous cocked hat 
on, to revive one of those well-known figures who clanked their 
spurs through the Paris of the Second Empire. 

“ How” do you do, Purct ?” says the bland personage, extending 
his hand, and M. dc Furet takes the chair which Madame de Fine- 
monehe has just vacated. 

“I have plenty of news/’ says he, breezily ; “in the first place,, 
there was a rumour that Mademoiselle de Glaccblanche was to- 
marry M. de Gominerose, but there’s not a word of truth in 
it; (iommerose himself told me so. Then people are talking a. 
good deal about that young Sanson, and they laid a ]\rademoiselle' 
Potiron — a very pretty girl with fme blue eyes — at his door ; bub 
he’s too much of a muff to pick up such a match. The phaeton, 
lie has begun to run comes from a grandmother who has left him. 
twenty thousand francs ; and he is taking the gilt off his money,, 
that’s all.” 

“ Were you at Madame de Resdda’s the other night ? ” inquire?^ 
the polite personage. 

“Yes, and lieard some deputies prattle,” rejoins M. dc Furet ; 
“ but there’s no go in any of them. They don’t know whaf* they’re 
about ; all they are agreed upon for tlie present is the necessity 
of keeping tolerably quiet. The Boiiapartists are as Jimp as ever ; 
but, by-thc-by, I must caution you against a little woman whom 
I spoke about the other day — Madame dc Finemouche, a very 
termagant in silk. She seems mad about the Boiiapartists, and I 
suspect does a great deal of pamphlet Aiktributing for them down 
at her liusband’s place in the coimtiy. ^fo licar her talk of 
young Prince Victor was capfeil fun the other evening ; bub I 
advise you to have licr watched, for there seems to be the fire of 
fanaticism under those dark eyes of hers. You must have seen 
her in society— -a compact little woman, all nerves and inter- 
jections ? ” 
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I lialfe never seen her,” answers tlic polite personage with 
interest, “ but I will take care she is watched. And now I sup- 
pose ? ” — saying which he gracefully fingers bank-notes us bedbre, 
and M. de Fiiret replies, Yes, ray month is due on Sunday ; I 
may as well take it now.” 

“Thank you for your nows, then,” oontinues the polite person- 
age, who, after a few words of instructions, shows liis visitor to 
the door of exit ; M. de Furet’s last impressive adnionitioji being, 
“ Above all, beware of Madame de Finemonehc.” 

And now, if any French taxpayer •would contend tliat his 
secret-service money is not well expended, he must bo difficult to 
please. ♦ 



CIIAPTEE XIX. 

uo t: Doiii cm'sriE ACT m. 

rjfKNCiT ladies in lligli Info circles have ab ail tiiiTCS deligliLcd 
to dabble in allairs of 8tate. Under the Empire the coterie of 
feminine friends surrounding the Empress Eugenic was for ever 
intriguing and socking to inlluencc the march of events, and 
many men who became conspicuous in those limes were indebted 
to their Avives for their exalted station. The third Najxdeon, so 
reserved and taciturn with ins fcubjeets of the sterner sex, 
brigliteiied up and allowed his tongue full rein as soon as a lady 
aiTproachcd him. She might have asked an important favour on 
the strength of her good looks alone ; but if slie liappened to be 
witty as avcU her cause was doubly gained. 

Wlicn the Hccond Empire collajTScd it was certainly most 
acutely mourned by its feminine partisans. Tlie masciilino poli- 
tician has opi)ortmiities for turning lus coat, and may ’often 
re-enter the arena by a diilerent door ; but revolution deals at 
times most uiikiiidly Avith his lady friends. A Ihipnblii;, Avith a 
bourgeois ITesideiit and no Court \s scarcely adapted to the sAvay 
of feminihe inllnence, and many a lady of rank finds— after the 
iashioii of Othello — her favourite occupation gone. 

Resignation, hoAVOver, is scarcely a feminirie virtue ; and as 
‘SSatan finds some iniscliiof still Tor idle hands to do/' political 
(dvgimicH, regretting their departed influence, arc a])t to heeome 
conspirators. Wc all knoAV Hhat conspirators, both male and 
, female, arc liabitually saiiguine-minde i people, and in the 
feminine case tliey are usually gifted Avith romantic natures, so 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that Madame la Princesse 
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d’Austerlifcz considers it quite possible — nay, liigldy probable 
that before long a repentant and dutilnl people will robe Prince 
Vibtor Bonaparte in the Imperial purple. It follows as a naiural 
consequence, that whenever the bright day she liopes for arrives 
it ought to iind the Prince’s partisans- fully prepared ; and so 
Madame d’Austerlitz and lier friends, Mesdames do Sabretaeiie, 
de Poinponiiette, and de Lestiiicellc, liave organised a ladies’ 
committee, which proposes to oiler Prince Victor a chargor 
and saddle, to the presumable end Lliat lie may ride llierooii 
in triumph, the very first time he reviews the new Iinporial 
guard. 

Now it is all very well for the Priiicesso d’Austcrlitz to spend 
her leisure in political conspiracy, for licr husband was a great 
dignitary under the Hecond Empire, and she herself exercised vast 
influence at the Court of the^Tuileries ; so that neither of them 
can bo expected to look with the eye of lavour upon a 'mjimo 
which counts them for nothing. The Ih’incess is rich, too, and 
powerful ; few people dare to snub her ; and to arrest eitlier her- 
self or her husband, as is done with«dangcrous persons who bawl 
Vive I’Empercur ! ” in the streets, would be out of the question. 
Besides, her husband approves of her conspiring, and that is 
enough. 

But tjhe case is somowliat dillerent with Madame de Sabretache, 
whose husband, ’poor Colonel Sabretache, has no taste for plot- 
ting against established Governments iiiuler pretence of buying 
chargers. , This M. Sabretache ^lovcd the Emperor of course — he 
was paid and promoted to do so ; but he likes the Republic too, 
and has accepted the command of n ]‘egiment Ironi her, Avith a 
friendly shake of tlic liaiml^and an exhortation to be faitldiil from 
the late M. Gambetta s friend, the renowned General de Gallilfct. 
The shake of the hand from M. GalliHet was in particular 
very gratifying to Colonel Sabretache, and at heart ho cannot 
really see that France iS so much the worse for the exit of tlie 
Bonaparfces. Ilis cigars taste as well as they did formerly, his 
absinthe has not deteriorated, and as to the scarcity of balls and 
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parties, of wliich Madame de Sabretaclie so piteously <?omplains, 
the colonel is ready to swear that madarne does not spend six 
evcnini^s at home throughout the winter season, and that lier 
dressmaker’s bills liave by no means kept step with the alleged 
diminution of trade profits. 

So it rullles the feelings of this man of duty to find his wife 
driving about Paris all day with subscription lists in her hands, 
returning liome jaded for dinner, with piles of muslin or satin 
violets in her brougham, and dashing away again before dessert 
is fairly on tlie table tq vote resolutions round the tea-tray in 
]\Iadariie d’Austerlitz’s boudoir. Then be meets curious forms of 
strangers on the staircase — seedy men putting coins^ into their 
pockets — and learns that these are earnest Bonapartists in 
reduced circumstances, wdio would pine away most miserably if 
they did not receive some little pqpuniary assistance to liclp them 
to wait for the glorious day when Prince Victor is to assume the 
purple. Moreover, going out one morning he notices a queer- 
looking person pacing on the pavement, and guesses by the cut of 
him that he must be a detective set to watch the liouse. This, 
however, is too much to be borne, and with a flaming face Colonel 
Sabretache turns back, clambers up bis staircase, and intercepts 
liis wife just as she is sallying forth bravely attired, gloved, and 
bonneted. 

Where arc you going, my dear ?” he asks, with the air of a 
man who is determined to show all the moral courage there is in 
him for once in a way, 

“ Oh, don’t stop me, please,” answers the lady with a busy 
gesture ; “ it is to-day we are going to see the charger we’ve 
bought; such a beauty you iiovci:saw-"<:ll white with a pink nose.” 

“ I don’t see the use of that pink-nosed charger,” answers the 
colonel, with reckless empbas^s, as he takes up his position on the 
hearthrug. 

“Not see the use of him ? Why, lic‘s meant to ride on, and 
will have a purple velvet saddle-cloth!” exclaims Madame de 
Sabretache, her blue eyes circling with astonishment : ‘‘he’s the 
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horse that Victor the First will inoimt when he determines to 
save this nation ! 

‘‘But, my dear,” responds the colonel, stamping his foot to 
make him feel himself more valiant, “ do yon think France is 
anxious to be saved by that young stripljng ? ” 

“ Stripling, indeed ! ” pouts Madame do Sabretache, as if here 
now were a blasphemy such as slio had never heard before. 
“Why, I am surprised at you; it is Jiis destiny to be the rightful 
master of you and me and all of us ; ho is also a most lovalde 
young man, with eyes just like liis mother’s, that dear good Prin- 
cesse Clothilde ! ” 

“ Yes, his mother is a charming person, and so is he, and they’re 
a charming family,” ejaculates the colonel, impatiently ; “ but it 
comes to this — I don’t want to be cashiered as a conspirator. 
There’s a detective down below, and one of these days you may 
find half a dozen of them upstairs. Pay your subscription for this 
horse if you like, but as to your going to see him, I — I — in fact? 
I won’t have it.” 

These arc courageous words, andtun agitating silence follows 
their delivery. Then Madame do Sabretache throws hei'self on 
the sofa, in tears, most natural under the circumstances, and is 
heard bitterly sobbing, “ I know what it is, you want to break my 
heart ; .but I’ll go into,, a convent, and never be seen again. I 
cannot live to fitce the day when all tlie little boys Avill point their 
fingers at you in the streets, and say, ‘ That’s the man who was 
unfaithful to his Emperor ! ’ ” • 

The colonel casts a mild expletive in the direction of the coal- 
scuttle, and stalks out routed. A, few minutes later madame, 
having dried her eyes, sp^^jds away, not towards the convent, but 
to sec the pink-nosed charger as*if nothing had happened. 

The colonel, however, though repulsed with ignominy as a man 
must needs be who meddles in ‘matters too high for him— the 
colonel strides off to Toftoni’s, and there meets his friend Colonel 
Pomponnette sadly chewing a londrhsy and looking as melancholy 
as himself. Pomponnette, and Sabretache are both in the same 
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predicament ; that is, Pomponnctte has been smittei^, too, hip 
and thigh, in trying to stare that pink-nosed gift horse in the 
mouth ; and the two, comparing notes, look as dejected a pair of 
troopers as any to be seen in Paris. So dejected, in truth, that 
young Colonel do Oassecarreau, coming in to breakfast and happen- 
ing to catch sight of them, laughs, accosts them, and inquires 
pleasantly, “ What*s up ? 

There is no reason why these two colonels should conceal any- 
thing from Cassecarrean. IFe is a man of the world, very com- 
panionable, and, thougli he did rise so fast to his colonelcy 
through drawing-room influence in MacMahon’s time, he is just 
the man to give valuable advice as to how ladies should be 
managed. So Sabretache and Pomponiiette pour out their dismal 
souls to him, omitting nought nor setting down aught in malice ; 
but sighing frequently in the pauses of their narration, as if all 
their words were so many grinder teeth being drawn. 

Having heard their story, Oassecarreau laughs anew, and says : . 
— “ Do you really want to prevent those ladies from ever dab- 
bling in politics again ? If you do I’ll furnish you an infallible 
specific.*^ 

/ Both the colonels declare they would pay francs nnnumbored 
for the specific, and liereat Oassecarreau suggests a breakfast 
upstairs to arrange everything in seci;et and carefully, Tim 
breakfast takes place, and a long, cheery one it’ is. The waiter 
flashing in with the dishes can overhear the words “ Vincennes,” 
‘Mmprisoument,” “ terror,” ‘‘ tearfe,’’ &c., and the three colonels 
appear ‘to grow merrier and merrier over these nu mirthful sub- 
stantives. Nothing can exwd the hilarity of theiiv features, as 
they separate by-and-by on the steps j,qf Tortoni’s, Oassecarreau 
saying, “ Leave it all to me,” and the other two replying, “Au 
revoir, a minuit.” 

r 

That night towards twelve- o’clock Madame de Sabretache, 
coming home from the Princesse d’Austwlitss’s, is in good spirits 
and a forgiving mood, for she noticed that her husband was 
humble, not to say penitential, daring pinner, offering no further 
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objections^to the pink-nosed liorse, and leaving her quite free as 
usiml to spend her evening where she pleased. If he were at 
home, she would generously pardon him for In’s unmanly outburst 
in the inoniing, but he happens to be out, and she is just con- 
ning over the indulgent things she will say to him on his return, 
wlien she is startled by an ugly knock at the door. 

A most peremptory knock it is, sharp and short, a thing cal- 
culated at midnight to make one’s blood freeze. All the servants 
are gone to bed except inadanic’s maid, so it is this timid young 
person who goes to open tlio door on the ISnding, and as soon as she 
has turned the key utters a panic-stricken shriek. At the same 
time four bSarded men, stepping through the vestibule, pass into 
madame’s room, and the foremost of them says, lifting his hat, 
‘‘ Madame, we arrest you in the name of the law.” 

Arrest me ! ” gasps Madlimo dc Sabretache, her tongue 
^cleaving to her palate in very horror. 

“ Arrest you for conspiring the overthrow of the Government — 
that is, for treason,” continues tlic Ijearded man, firmly. “ You 
will please to come with us at once, for we have orders to convey 
you to Vincennes.” 

To attempt to describe the ghastliness of the scene would be a 
vain wq^’k. If fainting^ could be of any use, madamc would 
swoon at once ; if screaming could avail, she would throw oi)cn 
the windows and awaken the neighbourhood ; but the four bearded 
men will not so much as let her change her dress. She must 
wrap herself up warm, and come off to the cab downstairs with- 
out a moment’s loss of time : thcse^arc the orders, and madaine 
obeys the orders in a stahij^f collapse which would rend the hearts 
of any four real detectives who liad to convey so pretty a woman 
to a fortress. 

Happily these arc not real detectives, but disguised officers, 
friends of that ingenioue Colonel de CassecaiTcau’s ; and right 
well they play their parts when the cab has landed Madamc de 
Sabretache at a small liopso near the Fort of Vincennes, and 
where she is conducted upstairs to be interrogated by three other 
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officers in full uniform and spectacles. These officers do not conceal 
from her tliat it is the fixed purpose of the Government to Imve 
her court-marshalled for her seditious doings, but they admit that 
she may yet be freed, if her husband will go bail for her being of 
good behaviour for the rest of her days. 

Here might be a triumphant opportunity for poor Colonel 
Sabretache to decline going bail for any such thing until tears 
and supplications had softened his heart ; but he is equal to 
the occasion at once and chivalrously consents, lie pretends to 
have hastened after his Ttv'ile with post speed as soon as he had 
heard of her arrest ; and it is a pathetic spectacle enough when 
tlic honest fellow puts his pen to paper, and signs a'^declaration 
that his wife shall never more disobey him. The officers, however, 
stipulate for something more than this. Tlicy feel bound to warn 
madame that if she divulges aught of this matter, the Govern- 
ment will arrest her again, lest the rumour of their ill-timed 
leniency should act as a perilous incentive to other rebels. 

But there is no lear of mc^damo’s betraying the secret, nor will 
Madame de Pomponnetto, whose night has been made hideous by 
a similar adventure, betray it. We add witli some concern that 
since this gloomy affiiir, young Prince Victor’s cause has lost two 
most energetic supporters. 



CIIAPTEE XX. 


XOBLKMEN-OFFICi:ruS. 


In tliG civilian walks of life nobles and roiuriers are more or 
less at lib erty to meet and mingle, or to Jivoid cacli other, as tlicy 
I)leasc ; but in virtue of (jompulsory military service they are per- 
force brought together in the ranks of the army, and it is not of 
iiniinporlance to iiKpiire how they manage to live side by side. 

When a nobleman enters the army us a private ho usually docs 
so as a one-year volunteer, passing the necessary exaniiiiation with 
that object, and if his captain happens to ])e a man of title, as 
often happens, he is made as comfortable as is possible under the 
circumstances. He cannot, ‘of course, avoid tlic nauseous duimbree^ 
but whenever he has the opportunity, wdiich is often, he leaves liis 
gamelle to take care of itsell^ and feeds on the quiet in some decent 
restaurant. Then a y?ar is soon over — all the sooner, indeed, 
thanks to frequent furloughs, which protection and inlhieiice 
obtain j and, moreover, a yoiijig man, fresh to the world, finds it 
easier to'ovcrcome the prejudices of birth than many of his seniors 
would. Besides, lie knows that there is no avoiding this one 
year’s service, and so he usually nm’vcs himself for the trial, and 
makes the best of a bad^job. 

In the ranks, indeed, noblemen and roiuriers usually get on 
peaceably enough ; though, of eburse, the one year volonlariat 
system cannot ever cqpduco to perfect harmony ; for the less 
educated men naturally regard with envy those comrades who, 
thanks to having passed an examination, are only called upon to 
perform a fourth of the hsual term of service. The latter are, of 
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course, not exclusively nobles, but include all educated y<!ung men 
of bourgeois birth. 

However, it is among the noble and the rofurkr officers that 
such ill-feeling of a class nature, as may exist in the army, is most 
predominant. There is, of course, no necessity for a nobleman to 
Avear epaulets, but in very many families of rank it is a tradition, 
so to ^say, that, at least, one of the sons should become an officer. 
J‘\)rn'.ei-iy it was only the nobles who could become officers ; as 
witness the Marechal dc Hegur’s ftnnoiis decision, requiring proof 
of four generations of nobiUty from all who wished to obtain com- 
missions in the armies of the King. But the Eevolution changed 
all this, and, iiow-a-days, the noble wdio seeks a c(vnraission, 
knows that he Avill find himself among rohirkrs, whom, moreover, 
lie must often obey, that is, whenever their military rank is 
superior to liis own. r 

He knows this, and yet he enters the army. It is true that, 
lioping to reduce the contamination to a minimum, he chooses if 
possible a cavalry regiment, for in the cavalry, as is well-known, 
men of his own caste most ab6und. »Still there are Republicans 
and men of “ low birth,” even among the officers of the mounted 
trdips, and, although in time of Avar, nobles and ^'otnnera alike 
Avould no doubt display all necessary bravery, still, in time of 
peace, an amount of ill-feeling prevails between the^iwo setsSvhich 
is often highly detrimental to the interests of the service. 

Some information on the subject of this ill-feeling may be 
obtained if Ave read the following correspondence relating to an 
event Avliich has just convulsed the w’hole town of Bastionneau, 
Avliero the 100th Regiment of Hussars is quartered.* The first 
letter is from (^aptaiii the Marquis de^'Miiguet, nephew of the 
]\Iar(piis de Rosethe, member of the Chamber of Deputies, and is 
addressed to tiiat noble gentleman s wife, of Avhom we have had 
the pleasure to speak before. ^ 

“ My DKAii Auxt— N othing could have given me greater delight 
than to accept your kind invitation to spend a fortnight in Paris, 
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but I am afraid that I may have to forego this treat, for I have had 
a duel ! Do not start or be alarmed, I am not hurt, only the 
merest scratch on the left arm, but the doctor insists that I shall 
stay in bed, and the colonel has added a prescription of his own, 
in the shape of a ten days’ arrest, until tlie details of my scrape 
have been investigated. 

Perhaps, you will like to hear the whole story, for it has made 
a great noise here, and will make still more at the War Office ; it 
will filso show yi)U what ploiisautrics avo ofliccrs have to con- 
tend against who have not the lionoui; of being roluriors and 
Eepublicans. 

My advf^'rsary was Captain Buchc of ours, Avho is not a bad 
fclloAV among the men of his own sort, but ho rose from the ranks, 
has nothing but his pay to live on, and of course feels bilious 
against those wlio are better c^T. Mirlifior, (Jommcblanche, and 
myself, form a kind of coterie apart, with one or two others of our 
‘l)wn station and means, and I have had occasion to tell you in 
ibrraer letters what a sullen peevish hostility is shown us by the 
parvenus. * 

Buehe and his set accuse us of being conceited and purse- 
proud because we mix with them as little as we can. But the 
truth is, it is they who have not education, manners, or money 
enough to feel comfortablt with us ; and how can wc lielp that ? 
Are Ave to drink bad beer because they can aflbrd no better ? — to 
play whist at a centime a point so as not to Avonnd their vanity 
and their jackets ? And are we to think it a high honour, as 
they do, to be smiled at by [jrisdtcis and servant-girls ? 

“You Avill’see hoAV difficult is our jmsitioii Avlien I tell you that 
on coming to Basfcionncaif,*we had a ten days’ Avrangle about the 
hotel Avhere we should hold our messes and establish that com- 
pulsory club Avhich people in liigh ’quarters seem determined we 
should maintain. Well, Jbhe parvenus Avanted to go to tlie Queue 
de Boeuf, because it Avas a sort of tavern and cheap — the landlord 
offering breakfast and dinner for two francs and a half a day per 
head but Miiiiflor, Gomm^blanche, and I, saw no reason why we 
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should be poisoned because the process only cost fifty stns, and so 
we suggested the very rational arrangement that all the officers 
who liked should mess together at the Hotel Royal, leaving the 
Queue de Bauif to those who loved indigestion. Hereon, how- 
ever, uprose a very howl about discipline, goodfellowship, class- 
arrogance, and tlie rest of it ; and our colonel — who began his 
career under Bonaparte,* and whose family belong to the so-called 
Imperialist party—hc lias gone now, thank heaven ! — growled 
that the captains had always messed together, and the lieutenants 
together, and that we should all be catered for by the Queue de 
B(inif, to the greater glory of bad cookery and the (heinous) 
principles of ’8',). ^ 

“ W^'cll, the colonel could compel us to attend at the Queue de 
Boeuf, but no article in the Code empowered him to force its so- 
called savonry steivs down onr tlirpats ; so, by way of protesting, 
all onr set would sit with closed lips without eating or speaking, 
while tlie others chewed their tough meat, and when this fraternal** 
banquet was over — and when no one could accuse us of having 
run counter to that precious *cgalitariaiiism — we would adjourn to 
the Royal, and liave private dinners of our own — and capital 
dinners they were, I assure you, 

‘‘How all this would have ended, goodness knows; for our 
Bonapartist colonel was steeped in pipe-clay up to fne ears, 
but just tlicii there was a popular outcry about so-called 
Imperialist officers still in command, and one of our new 
Governments, albeit, we wore told, a very Red ono,^»sent us a 
colonel of the X)roper kind. How lie got his appointment I can’t 
say, but, perhaps, your fnen6, ]\I. dc Galliffct, might* know some- 
thing of tlic matter. Well, .at alf'tivcnts, lie soon put the 
democratic-culinary nonsense to rights, and allowed my friends 
and me to fare as we pleased without submitting our nimus to 
his sanction. This was sensible enough, but you will scarcely 

* I.e.f Niipoloou III. Tlioroaglibred Royulist.s, be it remembered, always 

call the Napoleons “ nomipartcs,” and speak^^f tliem as usurpers. — Ed. 
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believe vftiat bad blood it stirred among the Queue de Boeiif 
geiiilemen, the more so, as there were other matters which put 
their noses out of joint. 

For instance, there is a Cercle dc la Noblesse here, as there is 
in most provincial towns, and the couimittee very courteously 
offered to admit to honorary membership all those of our fellows 
who would have been eligible as ordinary members, under the 
statutes. Now, was it our hmlt if these statutes required 
authentic proofs of nobility? We could not as guests insist upon 
the club rescinding its rules, and yet» it seems that under the 
Empire some silly regimental etiquette existed about nol)lemen- 
olliccrs not frequenting clubs from wliich the other ofliccrs wore 
excluded. You will readily admit that to encourage such a childish 
custom, dictated only by pure envy, would have been iinwortliy and 
ludicrous. With our new cobucl’s full approval wc bruslicd the 
^ etiquette aside, but with tliis result, tluit the corps of oHicers 
instantly split into two sections of irrccoiicilables — blatant and 
wasi)ish on the one side, coldly polite on the other — and this 
brings me, my dear Aunt, to my famous duel. 

‘‘ AVe had long seen that the powder scattered about us needed 
but a spark to produce an explosion, and this spark was struck 
after ^he punch feast wliieli wc gave the other evening to the 
officers of the 300th Foot, who were passing through the town. 
Before the Ilevolution the officers of one regiment welcomed 
brother corps wdth charapagnp suppers, but egalitarianism has 
brought \is down to punch at five francs the bowl, and the BOOth 
would havQ been stinted even of this economical liquor had not 
Mirliflor and I given the manager at our regimental club (a 
shocking institution which I, for one, seldom frequent) ten louis 
on the sly, with orders to do things generously and to say iiotliiiig 
about it. AVoll, the 300th swaljdwed our punch till it was time 
for them to go off tq. their billets, and then we Hussars all 
remained together pell-mell, roturiers and nobles cheek by jowl. 
It was then that, by way of saying something, and without meau- 
ing harm, I remarked aloud, but not addressing Buche ; ‘ AVhat a 
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terrible thing it is to think that the Pope is still kept^n prison. 
We must come to loggerheads with Italy soon or late about the 
spoliation of the Holy Fatlicr, and really it would be as well to 
have the scrimmage at once — a general set* to of the Catholic 
powers against the licretics. It would wipe off the disgrace of 
Solferiiio.’ 

“‘You forget, captain, that I fought at Solferino,’ retorted 
Buche, wliom, I repeat, [ had not addressed, but wJio thumped 
down his glass and glared at me. ‘ You were quite right to fight, 
as you were ordered, captain,’ was my civil reply ; ‘ but if you 
Avere ordcr(.‘d to march against that man Humbert, the so-called 
Iving of Italy, I don’t suppose you would break your sk^vord.’ ‘ I 
hope I shall never receive so mad and unpatriotic an order,’ cried 
Buche, Avho I really think had taken too much of that punch, 
and several others of liis clique diorussed after him, ms if they 
had been pricked Avith bayonets : ‘ France has shed enough of 
her blood for the Popes, and has got small thanks enough for it.’ 

“ ‘ Well, gentlemen, that may be your opinion, but it is not 
mine,’ I ansAvered with all tlfe moderation I could command — 
and, belicA^e me, I had to exercise a great control over myself ; 
btft, as Buclie still glowered and crunched his moustache, I added 
grimly, ‘ Opinions are free, captain ; and I am proud that I liold 
none of those set in fasliion by the enenfics of religion.’ * ‘ Who 
do you call enemies of religion ? ’ shouted 'Buche, starting up. 
‘If you mean the Ecpublicans, you ^ were not so proud as all that 
avIkmi you accepted your Cross from J\f. Gambotta after but six 
Aveeks’ service in tlie army of the Loire.’ 

‘“You forget, Captain Buche,’ I rejoined, ‘that if* I obtained 
my Cross of tlie Legion of Honour afteftix weeks’ service, I Avas 
presumably thought Avorthy of it ; and besides I Avas confirmed 
in possession of it by the Committee of Kcvisioii after the War, 
^nd I really owe it to the Committee, and not to the person you 
speak oV ‘ You owe it to being a Marquis,’ retorted Buche, with 
a sneer; and hereupon losing all patience — as who would not 
when so provoked ? — I ausAVcved, ‘ Man Vor man, I prefer being a 
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Marquis Jo an Anarchist in disguise/ and, so saying, rose and 
flung my glove in his flice. There was no healing such a hiisi- 
ne§s, so we met this morning at seven o’clock in a wood. He 
pinked me through the arm, I scratched liiin across tlie cliest, and 
while he was on the ground apologized for having called him an 
Anarchist, which was not, perhaps, quite fair to the poor devil. 
But then between an Anarchist and a Ilepublicati the line of 
demarcation is so narrow that one may be excused for not seeing 
it through the fumes of punch. 

“ And so that is the pith of it, my dear Aunt. I of course wish 
no harm to Buche, but if my uncle speaks about this affair to our 
friends who arc still labouring for the llcstoration of the MoiiMrchy, 
he would do w’cll to insist on the trying position in which we of 
the Faubourg St. Germain stand towards men who would be much 
happier if they remained corporals and sergeants, as they would 
have done before the lievolution. These hostilities did not occur 
•under the Bonapartes, for few of our people then entered the 
army ; but my young brother writes to me from St. Cyr that even 
the cadets there are divided into tw(^ camps, who hate eaeli other 
with all their souls. Surely this is a pitiful thing for France, and 
if rotarim cannot be excluded trora St. Cyr, it Avould, at all 
events, be as well, if the King on his accession decided that honest 
but pocr and vulgar fellows like this Buche of mine should not 
bo raised to an eminence Avherc they grow giddy and misconduct 
themselves. ]f I am discharged from arrest soon, I Avill try and 
hurry to Paris, and am, meanwhile, my dear Aunt, 

“Your most affectiouato Nephew^ * 

' “ lUouL BE Muguet.” 

A few days after the posting of the above tliis other letter was 
forwarded by Captain Buche to bis father, halt-pay Lieutenant 
Buche, living in a Burgundy village : — 

“ My dear Father, — I had hoped to write to you at about this 
date that I had at last been gazetted to the Legion of Honour, 
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after waiting patiently for this favour for so many years,^ Instead 
of tliat I must muster courage to tell you that I have been ordered 
to exchange into a foot regiment, and to set off for Algiers.' I 
am in disgrace for having fought a duel with the Marquis de 
Muguet, and in double disgrace for having uttered what are called 
seditious words over a punch table. In fact, if it had not been 
for the intercession of my adversary, I believe I should have been 
made to resign ; but in any case I must give up my hopes of 
Cross and promotion, and consider that I have lost some two 
years of service-time by what my colonel described, in repri- 
manding me, as my ^ envious, cantankerous spirit and subversive 
principles.’ 

it would bo a graceless thing to break out info invectives 
against Muguet, for he behaved gallantly, arid, when lie saw me 
in ])oril, with kindness : bat although wo live under the llepublic, 
and have even (at least we are tofd so) a Republican Minister of 
War, there arc still, at least in our cavalry regiments, a large*., 
number of nobles, who contrive someliow or other to carry all 
before them ; the more sOi when the colonel is a disguised 
Royalist, as in our regiment of Hussars. Regimental life has 
become a dry and humiliating thing ever since they came among 
us. That is all I have tlio heart to add for the present. 

Yoitr affectionate son) 

“Jean Bucue.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that goodwi^ between 
noble and roturior officers, may, so far as tlic French army is 
concerned, still bo classed among the desuierala of the future. 



CIIIPTEU XXL 

MIHTAftY LADIES. 

There is great animation in tlie barracks of the 75tli Artillery 
bi’igadc, quartered at Fortlobns, for the annual inspection by a 
general of division is going to take place ; and the 7r)tli brigade 
Avant to outshine the 150th Foot and the 25th Hussars, quartered 
in the same town. The three corps have been at rivalry all the 
year for the good graces of the sliop-girls of Fortlobus; the 
officers have tried to outpace each other in the matter of punch 
•routs ; they have supported conflicting priniG donm at the local 
theatre ; and tliere is among them just that nice floAV of bad blood 
Avhich keeps esprit de corps llourishi^'g. 

To tell the truth, though, the artillery have had the best of it. 
Since the infantry have been coA^cred Avith hideous cloth shakos 
Avith yelloAv braid, and the light cavalry rigged out in lieavy 
Prussis.n tunics and ruddy liead-dresses like copper sauce])ans, 
the neat black and scarlet of the artillery has become the lincst 
uniform in the FreiK-h scrvice--at least in Avomen^s eyes, and they 
must be accepted as supreme judges in such matters. Besides, 
the 150th Foot go over the parade-ground like a herd of calves in 
a liigh Avind ; and the 25th Hussars, Avhose officers are divided as 
to politics and at Avar oifmiuilitary questions, are even Averse. So 
much so, indeed, that at the last inspection the general SAvoro that 
the troopers rode like clothes-peg^s, that the hoi-ses were abomi- 
nably groomed, and that there was not a troop in the Avhole 
squadron Avho could keep tlieir dressing even at a trot. 

The artillery among all these changes and disagreements have 
remained homogeneoife. Their officers are Avell educated, and 
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belonging mostly to the same class (the upper lourgeoisie), have 
no pretexts for caste qiiaiTels ; Avhence it ensues that discipline and 
eflicieiicy are well maintained among them. So at the approach of 
the insi)ection old Colonel Clapoteau, having invited his officers 
to an admonitory lunch, stood up, glass in hand, and cried : — 
Here’s to tlie Toth, my friends ; and we’ll keep it up to the 
mark — ionnerres ! ” Whereat the officers drank the toast 
like one man, chorussing, “ Viva h colonel ! ” 

Now, you are aware that at the yearly inspections the colonel of 
every regiment makes out a list of Ins most deserving officers for 
promotion and appointment to the Legion of Honour. Promotion 
docs not go wholly by seniority ; mei'it is taken into account ; 
and, this being so, it must needs be that the merits of subalterns 
arc very often decided on by the colonels* wives. 

It so happens that Colonel Clapoteau has jio wife, but lie has a 
sister, a young widow of thirty or so, Madame do Vivebellc, who 
kindly disehai-ges uxorial duties in regard to all that concerns they 
management of the eolonePs household and brigade. Prom the 
day when she came to live with her brother after the lamented 
dcatli of her husband, General Baron de Vivcbelle, Madame de 
^Vivebellc indeed took entire command of the Toth brigade ; and 
officers who have any experience of military ladies know how 
uncommonly soon the complexion of a regiment is altered wlieii it 
passes under feminine rule. The officers find themselves classed 
in categories which have nothing to do with military proficiency ; 
promotion and favours arc showered on some for qualities and 
services which tlie Code ignores ; while grudges terribly implac- 
able and ruinous fall upon others fur no apparent reason whatever. 

Well, Madame de Vivcbelle had been six months at the 
head of the Toth before one of these grudges fell like a blight on 
Captain Paraboule of the 1st battery, and one need scarcely add 
that Paraboule chanced to be oat and out the best officer in the 
brigade. His battery was a model to all the others ; his gunners 
liked him and vied with one another to earn his approval, and 
his attainments were indisputably high, for he had passed first 
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out of tlip Eolytecliiiic school, and miji^lit liavo gone on to tlie 
engineer staff had he pleased. With all this he was a well-loohiiig 
follow, modest, generous, Miid popular ; and it was a wonder to his 
comrades that he sliould be in the bad books of such a pretty woman 
as Madame dc Vivebcllc, for as a rule the other sex eyed him with 
marked favour. And Madame do Vivebelle had begun by being 
lavourable to him. For some months slie honoured liitn witli her 
errands ; but one day, suddenly and unexpectedly as a thunder- 
storm, her anger lu’oke out against him in a raging gust. 

Soon after the outburst an inspection occurred, and l\iraboiilc, 
wlio ought to have obtained botli Cross and promotion, got neither. 
Not long ajlcrwards tlie visit of tlie AVar Minister was announced, 
and the garrison otFortlobus had a fortnight in which to prepare 
for a review. Parahonle’s friends then hoped tluit the sight of 
his dashing battery would Ic^d the Minister to take notice of 
him ; but just one week before the review the fifty best men of 
•the ,Ist were drafted into otlier batteries, and lifty recruits, only 
just out of gun drill and raw to lield maiujouvres, were posted 
under Paraboule’s eomnumd, 

Tliis is an old trick often practised for the belioof of officers 
whom it is desired to push on, and for tlie perdition of othei’s 
whom it is sought to keep back. Paraboiilc spent six days drill- 
ing liis*mon with desper«*tioii ; l)ut at the review they straggled 
all over the place, and as the colonel somehow omitted to apprise 
the Minister that tlie shaky lot in (lucstion Avere reernits, this 
illustrious, visitor — one of your old pipeclays-— made some testy 
remarks about book-worm officers being [ireeiotis poor perlbrmers 
in the field ; and at tlic same tini^* he took note of the captain 
who had inherited the mTtjority pf Paraboule’s gunners, and had 
him decorated Avithiii the moiitli. Tliesc tilings give a painstak- 
ing officer a keen relisli for the seiviee, but Paraboiile uttered no 
complaint ; and now at the approach of the inspeetion 'which 
forms the text of this paper. Colonel Clapoteau had commenced 
musing that it Avould be impossible to withhold justice from 
Paraboule much longer, 
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Colonel Clapotcau was not an evil man ; and if he had perse- 
cuted Paraboule, it was because his sister had declared that this 
learned captain had made sport of him, alluding to him as one of 
those superannuated mummies who ought to be shelved for the 
good of the service. Now accusations of this sort just blast a 
man, for a colonel cannot go up to the incriminated subaltern and 
say, Is it true, sir, that you called me a mummy ? So Colonel 
Clapoteau had wreaked his indiguatioii by cold-shouldering 
Paraboule, and inflicting upon him countless petty slights ; and 
yet Paraboule was so unchangeably good-tempered and respectful, 
so active in his duties, so submissive when undeserved reproaches 
were heaped upon him, that honest Clapoteau had ended by 
feeling a twinge of remorse. 

So on the veiy eve of the inspection we may behold him enter- 
ing his sister’s boudoir with a li.4 in his hand, and mumbling 
rather nervously : “ Look here, Leontiiie, 1 think bygones had 
better be bygones •with respect to Paraboule. The major wdll^ 
get his lieutenant-colonelcy next month, and tliere’s not a man 
who is fitter to succeed him than Paraboule, who knows all the 
business work of our brigade by heart. ^ You sec, we can’t keep 
Mm out of his promotion for ever ; he’d obtain it by seniority 
before long, and if we continue to spite him people will notice it 
and talk about it.” 

Madame de Vivcbellc, an impulsive little blonde with sparkling 
eyes, was filling up some invitations for the dinner to be given to 
the Inspcctor-Ceneral, and she instantly dropped lier pen. “What 
do you call spite ? ” she asked ; “ it seems to me that an officer 
who abuses his colonel behind his back is not very deserving of 
favour.” • 

“ W'ell, he called me a mummy. It’s true, but — but — I forgive 
him,” stammered the colonel' with a magnanimous effort, for 
, whenever he recollected tliat he had been called a mummy he felt 
wroth. “ Alter all,” added he, “ we’ve paid him out, you know. 

* A Froncli major is an adTiiiiiistrative c'fficer. lie presides over tlic 
Record Ollieo, and has no iiold duties. 
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He’s youag and light-hearted, and may have spoken in a thought- 
less moment, and one can’t punish a man all his life for a minute’s 
insolence.” 

Well, you may forgive him, but I never will,” was Madame 
de Vivebelle’s plain answer, as a fliislurose to her face, for the 
praises of Captain Paraboulc always seemed to set her nerves 
jarring. What I like in an officer is obedience and straight- 
forwardness, and the best man in your brigade is Captain 
Flcurette, whom you ought to put at the head of your list.” 

“You say that because Flcurette ^carries your missal to 
mass and leads cotillons at your balls,” exclaimed the colonel, 
turning rcfj. “AVhy, Flourette is by two years Paraboulc’s 
junior ! ” 

“ I don’t care for that,” replied Madame dc Vivcbclle defiantly ; 
“and if you recommend Caj^tain Paraboule I promise to tell 
the general what 1 think of him, and I shall add that you are 
•allowing yourself to bo carried away by weak feelings.” 

Poor Colonel Clapoteau knew tliat his sister would assuredly 
bo as good as her word ; and, wlTat is more, he knew that her 
word would weigh more with a gallant Inspector-General than 
any of his own. So he retreated moaning, and in the ante-room 
met Captain Fleurctfcc, who, neat as a new pin, was freighted 
with a*" parcel of novels* which he had ordered from Paris for 
Madame do A^ivebelle. 

A certain amount of regimental reprobation attaches itself to 
officei's wko order novels and carry missals for the feminine be- 
longings of their colonels ; but that this reprobation is nolf always 
merited we slnxU sec in the case of Fleurette ; for about an hour 
after the dialogue betwlffin the; colonel and his sister — that is, 
towards two in the afternoon — Captain Paraboule was at work 
studying scientific gunnery in his little sitting-room, when there 
came a rap at the door, and Fleurette entered, looking mysterious 
and excited, like one with a secret. 

He carefully closed the door, took a seat unasked, and laying a 
hand on Paraboule’s kneh, stammered, “ Look here, old fellow, 
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IVg como to warn you. I don’t know wliat you’ve dg^nc to the 
colonel’s *sister, but she’s going, to bar your Cross and promotion 
again, and wants to put me at the top of the list. Now I can’t 
take promotioji above your head or wear the Cross when you’ve 
not got it. So Tve come to entreat you to put on your best 
toggery and go and make your peace with that little vixen. 
Tlicre’s time enough yet.” 

Paraboule had turned a little pale, and during half a minute he 
said nothing ; then he held out his hand and spoke (piietly : 
‘‘ You’re a good fellow, ^’Iciiretto, but I don’t mean to continue 
the struggle any longer. I’vo been thinking over it to-day, and 
I intend to resign. You see, when a fellow gets a^black mark 
against him — and goodness know\s I’ve done nothing to deserve 
mine ! — it’s sure to floor him some day. In an unguarded 
moment I might do something,^ which would be treated as a 
peceadillo in others, but which Avould be liandlcd as a crime 
against me, and then they would cashier me in disgrace. I’ve- 
seen those things done, and I’d sooner go away while my name is 
still clear, Tve a sort of uncle who will give me a cashiership in 
his bank — six thousand francs a year and no worries, so it’s worth 
accepting.” 

Paraboule said this very resolutely, and Pleurette sat aghast, 
for he had been quite in earnest in speaking of his friena s popu- 
larity. A long talk ensued between them, and Fleurctte ex- 
hausted all his powers of dissuasion, but Paraboule was not Bliaken, 
and so at length Fleurctte ejaculated in despair ; — 

But what the deuce have you done to that ^vomaii that she 
should hate you so"? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered -Paraboule, mildly. “We 
were good friends once, till one evening, when she had dropped a 
flower fj’oin her hair, I stooped and gave it back to her. She 
snatched it away from me quite rudelj, and since that day she 
'has put her ban on me, but I’m sure I can’t guess why.” 

As Paraboule spoke the mouth of Fleurettc opened : “ You 
duffer ! ” he exclaimed, with a laugh, and, as if a light had 
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abruptly flaslicd on him, ho made a dart to the door, and his 
scabbard was heard clattering down the stairs into the street. 

Madame do Vivcbello was admiring herself in the glass and 
thinking of airing licr newest bonnet in a drive, when Captain 
Plcurette was announced. lie earnc in. looking very grave, and 
said, “ Madjimc, I ajn soiTy to inibrin yon that Captain ParalKUilc 
is going to resign, and our brigade will lose its best and bravest 
officer.” 

A sudden pallor then ti deep blush overspread ]\radame de Vivc- 
bolle’s face, and she sank on a sofa, pi^etending to toy with her 
haudkerehief : ‘‘Captain raraboule is going to resign”- -she 
faltered, trying inolleetnally to master lier voice— “do you know 
why ? ” 

“ Yes, I know, but it’s a secret ; so please don’t bear a grudge 
against me when I’ve told it ^^ou — the more so as your grudges 
are not pleasant,” answered Captain l^’leiirettc, with pleasant 
^aucincss. “ The fact is, Paraboulc is in love with the prettiest 
woman in this to\\’n — you may guess wliom -but she is ri(di and 
he is poor, so he feared his attciiffions might be miseonstrued. 
Tliat is why he is going ; ” and with tlicse words this honest 
friend vanislied, wliile ^ladamc de Vivebelle sat gazing aftei* him 
with quivering lips and a strangely new expression in her eyes. 

The*3U}xt day when* the Inspector- General asked Coloiud 
Clapotcaii who was the most deserving officer in his brigade, the 
colonel Avith a gratified smile named Ca][)tain Parabonle, and 
Madame de Vivebelle, who was standing by, did not conlradict 
him. 
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NOBLES AFLOAT. 

In these Republican tynes it is by no means surprising tliat 
aristocratic folks should evince a decided dislike to accepting 
office under Government ; and yet it cannot be sajd tliat ilie 
French nobility keep aloof from the army, democratically consti- 
tuted as it now may be ; for a glance at the Army List shows one 
that there is an exceedingly largo propoi’tion of officers with 
handles to their names ; and, indeed, in the cavalry regiments 
they form a decided majority, as already stated. 

It is true, however, that the very old nobility, consisting of the 
seven ducal families, the eleven marquisial, and the five-and- 
twenty comtal houses, who can show patents dated before the 
accession of Louis XIV., arc more often to be found serving as 
private soldiers in time of war than wearing epaulets in time of 
peace. An example of tiiis is fiirnislied by our distingiiiished 
Iriend M. le Due Dagobert de Sangblcu ; and it will be remem- 
bered that the young Due de Luynes was killed, rifle in liand, 
during the Franco-German campaign on the Loire. But riijither M. 
de Luynes nor M. de Sangbleu would have accepted a commission 
from any sovereign but Henri V., and this for the reason that an 
officer of the land forces may be o))ligcd vo attend the Court of a 
Louis Philippe or a Napoleon, which would be like compounding 
with usurpation and the “detestable ” principles of 1789. 

. Officers in the navy, however, are much less exposed to this 
danger, and the consequence is that tlie naval service has remained 
tlirough all changes a resort for the best aristocracy of the “ sea- 
side ” provinces — Normandy, Brittany, La Vendee, Gascony, and 
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Provence,^ On the other hand, the navy is much frequented by 
the sons of seaport merchants and of colonial planters, and 
between these and the noble ” officers enmity of course exists. 
It is an enmity deeper than that between noblemen officers and 
roturiers on shore, for in the rampageous Catholico-Legitimisin of 
a dragoon officer there is often a gloss of affectation which may 
wear off in time under the constant rubs of social amusements 
and mess-room intercourse, whereas tlic religion of a nobleman 
sailor is sinoerc, and gathers much in intensity by daily encounters 
Avith tlio perils of the sea. 

Tiie officer who has been educated by a priest has no point of 
moral contact with the one whose training lias been scientific, 
and Avho regards storms as interesting phenomena worth studying. 
If the former be of a literary turn, he Avrites histories, narratives 
of travel, or romance ; ^ the latter gives himself up to mcchauics, 
and often becomes an inventor. The two do not look at their 
•country in the same way either. The nobleman, as he sails under 
distant skies, sees I'^rance through a poetical haze, conjures up 
cliiircli steeples, old towers, and A»illages, nestling around some 
ancient seigneurial pile. He thinks that the panacea for all its 
ills would bo more godliness, and Avhen ho hoars of a new revolu- 
tion, which has knocked down some more of* the ancient traditions 
Avhich^iie venerates, lie h shocked as at a piece of vandalism and 
profanation. ^Phe roturicr, mundanely educated officer, on tlio 
contrary, has, by dint of science, generally become a Ilopublican, 
and welcqmes revolutions as fending to the greater diffusion of 
knowledge, which is his hobby ; occasionally he overchoes this 
materialist indifferent ism on purpose to shoAv that he is above the 
prejudices of his high-barn comrade. 

The feud between the two castes of naval officers does not, how- 
ever, find vent in childish duels in the army ; it is restrained 

• 

* As witness tlie late laiiieiitcd Hcmi Ifivi^ro, Avlio fell so bravely at tho 
outset of tlio Tonquiii expedition, and who, although no noliloinan, came of an 
old stock of the highest lourgeois rank, and had been originally educated by 
the Jesuits, Kiviijro was knofPn among his friends as a most devout Catholic, 
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by a strenuous (lisciplino. As the common seamen oj Brittany 
and La Vendee are often at daggers drawn with those of Gascony 
and Provence— light-hearted and, except when thunder is growl- 
ing, an inci’cdulous race — it is necessary tliat the officers should 
live on good terms to set an example to the men ; and it is the 
easier to make them do so, as naval officers, noble and otherwise, 
arc undoubtedly the best specimens of French gentlemen — well- 
bred, honourable, obedient, and manly. So, instead of bi(*.kering 
at one another, the two sets evince their antagonism by exag- 
gerated politeness, and by a studied avoidance of all topics where 
they would be likely to clash. A stranger invited to a mess on 
board ship notices that the conversation is checpiered by iii- 
tormittciit pauses sliowing that dangerous groumr has been 
reached. 

This said, it naturally Ibllows that there are exceptional cases 
where friendships of a very brotherly cliaractcr are struck up 
between officers of opposite castes ; and as tlieso Iriondsliips are * 
most likely to bo contracted during cadotsiii]) on board tiic Borila 
(Froneh IJrilanma), the departure of a youngster’ for this fine 
training-ship is attended with much anxiety on the part of the 
blue-blooded parents. I.ffiat is why, when young Itaoul do la 
Roche- Varech was al)ont to set olf for Brest alter passing his 
examination, you might have seen sometiiing like an air oPappre- 
hensiou reign in the Chateau de Varc( 3 h, in Corliouaillcs, where 
that young gentleman had lieen brouglit up. 

Cornouailles is the most rugged district in Brittan^^ and the 
owners of the Chateau do Varech are a rugged class, who liave 
never been famous for mixing ailably with their follow-men. 
They do not belong to the peerage andi*v(;;Y7o;?-&fe/^‘i]obility, but 
the head of the house is a Baron wliose eldest son takes the title 
of Chevalier ; and, like some of those old families in Wales and 
.Scotland, who can boast centuries of unquestioned lairdship, 
Hie house of Roche- Vai’ech can afford to look down upon ninety- 
nine per cent, among* the 150,000 Frcnelimeu who claim descent 
from tire Crusaders. 
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Life in these old families is a ratlier droivry business. Amoii" 
the richer ^French aristocracy the practice of liaviiig a confessor to 
live in the house has long been discarded. When inadame wants 
to confess, her confessor comes to her from the catlicdral city or 
from some parish faraway, and the priest who resides in the house- 
hold iicts merely as a tutor to the children and as an ornamental 
appendage at dinner parties. But in chnteaiix like that of Varcch 
the practice of maintaining the confessoi* as one of the fiimily has 
never been discarded, and the result is that, the consciences of 
father and mother, (jliildren and servants being in the keeping of 
a holy man continually prowling about *the prcinivsos, constraint 
and Puritanism ol* a very wearisome kind prevail. 

Now FutlTor Iverdru, tlie confessor and tutor at Vareoh, is a 
morose ecclesiastic — himself noble, regarding a mhalVuum as the 
first crime in the calend;ir, and tlic eating of meat on fast days as 
second to it in point of lieiuousticss. lie is not the sort of man 
t40 joke with on a matter of creed or obscr^-ance, nor one to infuse 
any man-of-the- world spirit into his judgment on the ordinary 
blunders of life, lie proved a harsh tiitoi*, bub one who understood 
his duties to the full, sharing in all the sports of his pupils, 
teaching them to leap, fence, ride, and shoot, and yet schooling 
them, in Latin, mathematics, history, and Knglisli, with a 
thoroiigimess not attaiiigd in any college. It was he and ho 
alone who prepared young Raoul for liis naval examination ; and 
as the day for his pupil’s departure for the fjorda ap[)roachcd he 
\\ao and silent than any one else in 

the chateau. 

llaoul hiiriself was naturally in higli feather, for his mother and 
sisters were making mncljifc.of him. ITis trunk was being packed 
with new linen and presents ; hcliad been solemnly endowed with 
a gold turnip watch, a telescope, and a silver ijjiago of Notre Dame 
d’Auray worn by his grandfhther,.Avho had served under the Bailii 
do Sullren ; and on his kst day at homo he was allowed to wear 
his new imiforju— viz., a blue jacket with a straiglit collar and 
four rows of gilt buttons, ftblue trousers with a broad light-blue 
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stripe, and a soft cap with a gold anchor badge enscrolle^d in laurel 
leaves. This tasteful dress well set off the sunburnt face and the 
hardy limbs of this noble youngster — a very different boy to the 
sickly and skinny youths to be found in Parisian Lycees. His 
hair was close-cropped, his eyes large and clear, his face grave yet 
bright and energetic, and his hands were covered with blisters 
thick as horn, and testifying to his pleasure in rough sports — 
notably the climbing of rocks and high trees, for no apparent 
purpose but to risk breaking bis neck enjoyably. 

Well, on the eve of his going away, when family prayers had 
been said by Father Kerdru in a loud rasping voice, much like 
comiuination, Raoul was going to leave the room witli the others 
for bed, when his tutor addressed him authoritatiV'Cly^in the hear- 
ing of the household, and said, “ Raoul, stay ; I wish to speak to 
you.’' 

' Tljo Baron, his wife, children, and servants walked out wishing 
the priest good night, and the latter paced broodirigly to and 
for a few minutes before lie again spoke : “ You have nothing to 
add to the confession which you made me this morning, Raoul ? ” 
fiither,” 

.7 “AVell, as you are going to pass out of my Imnds, I may tell 
you that you have been a good boy, but you have a soft heart 
and a tendency to jest, which you mn^it beware of as •pitfalls. 
Where you arc going you will hear our faith ^assailed, and as 
scoffers find it easier to throw ridicule upon observances than to 
disprove dogmas, you will be laughed at for fasting on Fridays ; 
but remember tliat it is by the strict enforcement of observances 
that faith is kept lively araoBg the ignorant, so that you fast as 
much for example as for discipline. Swnc liolder tbngues, again, 
instigated by the devil, will try to draw you into controversy on 
your faith, and it may well b^ that if you let yourself be enticed 
by them they will adduce sojihisbries which will cause you to 
doubt. But what would that mean ?* Why simply that you 
were subordinating eternal truths to the comprehension of your 
own childish intellect. Do you hear nfcc?” 
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‘^Yes, father.’* 

‘‘ Well, swear to me that you will on no account he entrapped 
into arguing upon your religion. Argument implies the possi- 
bility of being in the wrong — ^you don^t argue about the existence 
of daylight— and such a confession in your case would be impiety 
tantamount to admitting that your father and mother, who believe, 
are both fools. No’w swear.” 

“ I swear, father.” 

“ I rely on you ; and now let me add that by an a1)snrd law 
of modern times your father is bound to give you a share of his 
property ; but if you and your younger brother, who will go into 
the Church, are honourable men you will renounce your inherit- 
ance, in order that it may be divided between your elder brotlicr 
and your sisters. I, who speak to you, renounced my inheritance. 
You bear an ancient, spotless name, and should learn to regard 
it as your only wealth ; and yet, recollect, it is preposterous to 
giory in one’s ancestors if one is not prepared to practise all the 
virtues which made their name great. You must be self-denying, 
push honour far beyond conventional limits, owe notliing to any 
man, and wear religion, not as a parade vestment, but as a ser- 
viceable garment of every day and hour. If you do this you will 
be a true noble ; and now good night. I will go with you to 
Brest to-morrow.” 

The lad shook his tutor’s rough hand, and went up to bed, 
feeling not unlovingly towards this stem priest, wlio had always 
practised what he preached, and so he passed his last night at 
home dreaming himself to be the champion of a persecuted 
Church, and the depositary of all the vital traditions of the De 
la Roche-V arechs. 

The next day he and Father Kerdru started for Brest together, 
and reached that most rainy and fortified city in the afternoon. 
A drizzle wiis falling as usual, {&,nd down througli the narrow 
streets they walked side by side, the boy strutting proudly in his 
uniform, the priest holding his black-gloved hands behind his 
back, and taking long strides. Behind them trudged Hoel, an 
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old servant of the Clnltcau do Varech, carrying his youijg master’s 
trunk on his shoulder— a stout churl, speaking Gaelic and little 
French, with lank yellow liair streaming below his shoulders, and 
dressed in the Breton costume, wide baggy breeches, holland cloth 
jacket, and scarlet belt embroidered with beads. 

So tlioy readied the port, and hailed a gig, manned by a conplo 
of sailors witli red tufts on their flat caps, to row them out to the 
Bonkt anchored in the roads. Twenty minutes’ pulling by the 
lolloping, dasli-lacking str{>ke of those Freneli sailors, who cannot 
be cured of llatteniug the palms of their outer hand on the top 
of their oar instead of grasping it like Christians, and the gig 
glides alongside the Bonla, A marine witli yellow epaulets, 
dark blue tunic, Jiiid grey-blue paiitaloons is mounting guard at 
tlic ladder-steps, and a young gentleman four feet high is keeping 
watcdi over nothing in particular witli a telescope lialf as big as 
himself and a dirk at his side. 

To impress eveiybody with a sense of Iiis dignity this sucking 
Jean Bart calls in shrill tones to Ilaoul for his name, and tlie 
said name having* been giveiV the new cadet is passed over to a 
sub-lieutenant pacing about the quarter-deck, with his frock- 
coat buttoned ami wliito gloves on his hands. He is evidently 
not a nobleman oflicer, for lie lifts liis cap coldly to the priest and 
BurniTioiis a marine to show tlie cadet berth, then turns away 
as if nothing had happened, to survey with interest n Britisli 
ironclad weigliing anchor half a mile olf. 

Two o’clock dinner is over ; it is recreation time till.tliree, and, 
descending to the lirst deck, used us class-room, Ilaoul and his 
tutor find most of the cadet&‘ clustered round the port-holes and 
staring at the British man-ol-war whidV \vas attracting the lieu- 
tenant’s attention. There is an undying rivalry between Freneli 
and English sailors — the onlyclass who remember the feud bred 
of seven hundred years’ 'war;‘ but even in the crowing talk 
'of these cadets one can discern how profound is the difference 
of thought between the two castes of naval officers. 

While noble Youngsters chirrup al)(Jut Dnquesne and Duguay 
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Troniii, Ujosc of bourgeois birth and more scientific turn descant 
with envy upon the superior strength of the English fleet. And 
if Raoul and the Abbe Ivcrdru could overhear the lieutenants 
in the gun-room, they might be struck by the still wider diver- 
gence of views ; for, while the aristocrats talk with some bombiist 
of having a bout some day to avenge La ITogiie (the French do 
not count Trafalgar as a defeat ; they lay tlic blame of it on 
the Spaniards), the roiiirms bemoan the present decline of 
the French navy, and led tliat a bout with England might lead 
to unpleasantness. ^ 

But Raoul and the priest do not pay liccd to anything they 
hear ; they follow the marine down to the second deck, wliich 
does duty as dormitory and dining-room, and where some blue- 
jackets arc removing the remnants of a boiled-beef and bean 
feast from endless rows of deal tabh'S swinging from the rafters 
by iron rods, Down the length of those tables tliey go, the 
<j)riest being obliged to stoo}) so as not to knock liis head, and in 
the fartliest dark corner tlie marine points complacently to a 
liammoek laslicd to the beams and ^ays, ‘‘ There ! 

The Abbe Kerdru’s task is over iiow ; he has brought his 
young charge to his destination, and has notliing to do but to 
say good-bye. Glorying, however, in public manifestations of 
liis faM], he says, ‘‘Ki:eel down, Raoul, and I will give you 
absolution with my blessing.” And much to the abashment 
of the marine, the boy drops on his knees and bends his head, 
after whigli the priest liun-iedly grips his small fingers and stalks 
away. 

Now, haU-a-dozen other cadets- happened to have followed 
Raoul down to the sec(f.id deck ; aud^ some have removed tJieir 
caps during the absolution, but one named Droleau, who lias 
remained covered, leisurely saunters forw«m*d with a eigarette 
in liis mouth (prohibited — but chc sergeant of niiirines is not 
ill sight), and exclaims, say, my devout friend, what’s yuiir 
name ? ’’ 

Raoul de la Roche-Varech.’^ 
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I guessed as much, but are you going to favour us jvith those 
exhibitions every day ? ” 

What exhibitions ? ” asks Raoul, indignantly. 

Why, that knee-drill,” answers Droleau, who is too young a 
hand to have attained the courteous tolerance which he will 
master in manhood, and saying this he grins. 

French boys do not fight with fists ; they clutch each other by 
the hair : but cadets are debarred from doing this by reason of 
having no hair to speak of, but only bristles. After another 
moment’s banter, however, Raoul and Droleau have collided 
somehow, and Father Iierdru, Avho has forgotten some parting 
admonition and returned to give it, has the emotion of seeing 
liis absolved pupil kneeling on the breast of another boy, cluteliing 
him by the nose, and smiting him heavily on the face with his 
displayed hand. 

Why, what’s the meaning of this, sir ?” sings out the 2)riest, 
catching up his late charge by the waistband like a ^^upjiy#, 
whereat Raoul, with blood on his cheeks and tears in liis eyes, 
bawls this evcr-niemorable answer, Father, I’m lighting for my 
faith ! ” 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 


THE LEGION OP IIONOUIl. 

It has been already recorded that th9se distinguislicd young 
noblemen the Due do Sangblcu and the Marquis Raoul do 
Muguet both, won their Crosses of the Legion of Honour during 
the war with Germany; and on the other hand we liave seen 
how Captain Buchc failed to obtain the prized decoration, and 
how on his side Oaptiiin Parahpule, victim of a woman’s resent- 
ment, almost missed receiving the reward which his talents and 
services entitled him to. A naval or military imin, be he either 
of noble or roiurkr birth, may, well nigh at all times, accept 
nomination or promotion in tlic Legion of Honour, for, in con- 
nection Avith the services, the lamiliar ribbons, rosettes, crosses, 
collars and stars are considered to be the reward of valour or 
patriotism — things which politics have notliing wliatever to do 
Avitli. But it Avould scarcely be correct for a civilian member of 
the f/rand monile to have himself gazetted, now-a-days, as a 
knight, an officer, a commander, a grand officer, or a grand 
cross; for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this would 
imply political services, and High Life folk, as Ave knoAV, look 
down upon the Republic in its Oi)portunist phase, and are 
neither disposed to assist ft nor |wonc to accept its favours. 

But if the decoration, Avorn by your civilian grandee, dates 
from Louis Philippe or from Napoicoii III., or for the matter of 
that from Marshal MacMahon’s presidency, it Avill command all 
due deference in aristocratic circles ; and this, although in lieu 
of being the “ star of the braA^e ” it might often more fittingly be 
called the stigma of intrigue.” 
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Old Iloyalists — men whose hopes lie buried at Gc^utz — have, 
no doubt, but little respect for the Legion of Honour. They 
trusted perhaps iliat they would some day witness the revival of 
the stately Oi’dors of tlic Holy Ghost, of St. Michael, and of St. 
Louis, which flourished in the days of the legitimate monarchy ; 
but it would seem as if Ihe Due de Nemours, whose patent dates 
from Charles X., were destined to be the last of the noble 
‘^chevaliers dos Ordres dti Roi.” A few old knights of St. Louis 
(an exclusively military decoration) may perhaps still hobble 
about the Faubourg St. Germain or nurse their crippled limbs 
within the precincts of the Invalides, but M. de Nemours, alone, 
of all people in the ivorld, lias the right to array himself with the 
famous azure ribbon of the Holy Gliost and its ciglit-iiointed 
white enamel cross hearing the golden dove, or to sport tlie black 
ribbon of St. Michael and the accompanying collar of golden 
cockle-shells. 

The fact that tlio Legion of Honour is now-a-days the only 
recognized Order in l^'rance must in some mcasui'e temj^er the 
prejudices of mourning liCgitiinists ; and members of the Imperial 
and Orleanist aristocracies liave, it might seem, no reason at all 
to regard the Order, even iiow-a-days, with any otlier sentiment 
but one of deference. And yet if President Grevy oflered the 
/funiliar red ribbon to some civilian aiistocrat, the latter, as we 
ibresliadowed alcove, would probably take a leaf out of the late 
M. Coiirbet/s book, and, like the Comuiiinalist painter under the 
Empire, peremptorily j-efuse the flattci'ing distinction. Courbet, 
be it remembered, rcliisod the Cross after he laid been actually 
gazetted ; and hence the practice of sounding persons before- 
liand as to their willingness to be enrolled in the Order which 
Goetlic called “ the only rational one ovov founded,'' 

Bub if those extremes — Courbet ihe (■ommunalist and the 
Royalist grandee, might in some sense meet — tlie former re- 
fusing the Cross from a hated despot, and the latter declining 
to rceoivo it from the hands of the Republic — matters are un- 
doubtedly very different with tlie bulk of Frenchmen, who habi- 
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tually hunger for the ribbon, no matter whether its bestowal be 
vested in King, Emi^eror, or President. Foreigners, moreover, are 
at times extremely partial to the slip of scarlet silk which shows 
so well in a button-hole, notably those of the Latin and Greek 
races as well as Eussians and Arabs. On the score of their 
Eepublican opinions, Yankees used to refuse to be made French 
knights of,” but nowadays — sub Julio — they liave ontgi*own this 
prejudice veiy considerably. As for Englishmen, the red ribbon 
is of so little use to them unless they reside in France that there 
can be no great eagerness among them to obtain it ; except indeed 
they be exhibitors at some Parisian AVoritl’s Sliow, when the cross 
of merit serves them as an advertisement ! 

P>ut how the hungering Fi*enchman to obtain the coveted 
ribbon ? Shall he follow Nestor Kocpicplan's apposite advice and 
“beg for it until ho gets it?” M. Tarot, the financier, tears 
that he might beg and beg, butf that begging would prove of no 
avail in his case unless his application was backed up by some 
orl^ of real influence in high quarters. xVnd yet why should not 
M. Tarot become a Knight of the Legion of Honour, since nearly 
a hundred thousand of his countrymen* enjoy that distinction ? 

This is precisely the (question which M. Tarot is asking of his 
old school follow, General Doublede, and the general can only 
answer My dear Tarot,^ you are such an unmitigated scamp 
that there isn’t avMinistcr dare propose you.” 

* Foniideil by First Consul Bonji^)arte in 1802 to ivcoinpeiiso civil ajul 
military meriV, the L(?"ion of Honour counted G,000 members at tJio fall of the 
First Empire ; 5,000 of thciu being onicers and soldiers who Ijad won tile Cross 
by gallantry in action. The 1 lonrbons revi'jcd the old moiiarcliical orders in 
1814, but they alsw maiiitaincdjbhe Legion of H&iiour, the ranks of which had 
sw ollen to 28,000 in 182 J. Louis rhilippe rc-alMdisliod tlic Bourbon orders, 
and W'as most lavish in. distributing the red riblujii, 52,000 people heiiig en- 
titled to wear it at the epoch of the Kevofiitioii of IS 18. Under the Second 
Empire, the Legion increased to over lOft^OOO members, knavish advent iirers, 
venal journalists, and tirne-scr^ing judges being enrolled wliolesale in its ranks. 
Nowadays there are still about 100,000 members, the great majorily of whom 
are chevaliers or knights. In virtue of recent laws, only two appointments are 
made for every three vacancies tlKit occur. 
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However, there are numerous ways of calling a man a scamp, 
jusb as there are a hundred and fifty meanings to be expressed in 
a kick, so M. Tarot laughs. “Let us go into the question 
mctliodically, old boy. To begin with — you’re a Commander of 
the Legion ? 

Yes, but I hope you are not going to compare—” 

“ No ; you got the silver-mounted cross of Chevalier for sabring 
down nursemaids at the mq) tVilul, your lootings in China earned 
you tlie Officer’s rosette and gold-mounted cross, you went halves 
with Blaguefcrme in a contract for tin rifles to the Loire armies, 
and Gambetta, admirin]^ your zeal, gave you your Commander’s 
(iollar and cross pendant. Siiicii then you’ve been playing fiist 
and loose with the Kiipublie, keeping your eyes on 'Ihc weather- 
cock, and you’ll soon be Grand Officer, with a star on your left 
breast.” 

“ Softly tliero ; who told you" I went halves with Blague- 
ferme ? ” exclaims Ceneral Doublede. 

“ I was B.’s partner, and filled up tlie cheques in your favour, 
so I don’t blame you,” rejoins JI. Tarot, witli his tongue in his 
cheek. “ But you see Blngucfermo lumself has been knighted ! ” 

“ He has got himself elected deputy, and votes for the Goverii- 
’ ment,” grins the general. 

“ AVell, what do you say then to do Giroiicttc, who has 
swoiii fidelity to a dozen (ioveriiments, betrayul them all, and 
contrived to be always Ambassador or Minister ? and what do you 
say to President Graissepaite, who has sold justice by the pound, 
and to Plumedoie, tliat misenible journalist, wlio' kicked oil* 
his convictions like a pair , of slippers when they offered him a 
prcfectship ? ” 

“ Have the wits to become a Minister like Girouetto, or a 
Chief Justice like Graissejie.tte, and they’ll decorate you too,” 
laughs the general. “As to ynirnalists, they’re a wild Iierd, and 
when Government (jatches one of them it sets the Cross on him 
us you do a collar on a dog, to mark ownership.” 

“AVcll, but tell me why M. dc Gomplaisot should have the 
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Cross ? There’s a debased vogue for you, who winks at his wife’s 
goings on, •and owes everything to her.” 

“ Precisely so ; he owes her the Cross ; but look here, Tarot, 
it's no use arguing," breaks off the general arnicably. “ You may 
tell me of a thousand rascals in the Legion, and I’ll answer that 
a badger does less harm than a fox, and yet everybody treats the 
badger worse. You have had the ill luck to become disreputable, 
and now you want the red ribbon to cleanse you. TJic very hxet 
that you attach so much importance to it will prevent the 
(Jovernment from over giving it you : but you may try the 
clergy ; they do a great deal for rcpcntkig sinners who can pay.” 

You arc poking fun at me. AVhat use can tlie clergy be to 
me, with siidi a Government of atheists as \yc now enjoy ? WJiy 
the clergy have no influence at all.” 

“ You are mistaken, Tarot,” ros])onds the general. No 
doubt we have expelled the Jesuits, and got rid of a number of 
friars of every liuc ; but Madame Grevy still eonfesses lier sins 

a Dominican monk, and Madame Wilson and Madame Ferry 
arc both very devout ladies. Besides, the Govei’iiincnt is half 
afraid of stirring up any more religious strife, and conciliation 
seems to bo the password at the present moment ; so the clergy 
have more influence than you suppose. Believe me, try Madame 
Grevy’^ confessor, if you know him ; or better still, get into the 
Nuncio’s good Ijooks.” 

“Well, I’ll try the clergy, as you think it best. Thanks, and 
now shake hands, my friend, ”«says Tarot. 

“ Witl/pleasurc,” answers the general, “as there is nobody 
looking on.” 

M. Tarot was disgusted but not discouraged by the results of* 
this interview. lie wanted the red ribbon for bis button-hole 
because this decoration sets the seal to a Frenchman’s rcB2)ect- 
ability. It may be said that l;c could have done like so many 
others, and bought a f^i'eign decoration with a rod ribbon ; but 
he was too well known for this device, besides which ho wanted 
to be gazetted as a Knighji of the Legion of IJoiiour, and to fl umt 
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his insignia unequivocally. When everything has been said 
against it the Legion of Honour is still the most respected of 
Continental orders, for the many brave and distinguislied men 
in it — including artists, authors, saiwilSy and inventors — are 
more than a counterpoise for the mob of queer characters whom 
Louis Philippe and afterwards Napoleon IIL introduced for 
political reasons. Moreover, the statutes liave, with very rare 
exceptions, been so far adhered to that members have always 
been legally honest men ; that is, have never been sentenced by 
the courts for dishonourable offences, nor ciiught cheating at 
cards ; so that policemenj Government employes, and others, who 
are bidden show marked respect to the bit of scarlet silk, can do 
so Avitliout much fear of committing themselves.* 

Now, M. Tarot was legally an honest man, but there hung 
about him an odour of roguery wdiich often argues in the man 
atilieted by it a certain frankness in rascality. Financiers of 
evil repute, like ladies under a cloud, generally owe their mis- 
fortunes to not having the bump of dissimulation suflicient«?y 
developed. As General Doubledc said, hoivcver, society weighs 
harder on those l)adgcrs than on the foxes ; and the Legion of 
Honour in particular has frequently atoned for the admission of 
Sff number of characters, black all over, by ruthlessly excluding a 
few who were simply speckled. So Robert Tarot, measurii;ig with 
his inind's eye the height which separated him fj;om the cross of 
honour, much as a man in a fair gazes at the silver goblet hung 
on the top of a maypole, conned ovqr what priests would bo likely 
to give him a back up. His acquaintance among holy men was 
not extensive ; indeed, since the day of his confirmation he had 

, never had occasion to remember whether he was a*.Gatholic or a 

* 

Jew, and he was scarcely minded to go and confess his sins to 

* Respecting tlicj hoiiourability of the memhors of tlie Legion of Honour, it 

is curious to note that wlien First Cou.4\il Bouaparte instituted the Order, lie 
,at first intended that it sliouldliave a white rihbofi— the “cniblcinof purity.** 
White however being the colour of the Bourbons, red was eventually cliosen, 
although it had previously been ^Yorll by the Knights of St. Louis. 
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the same* Dominican that Madame Grevy employs. lie was 
soL^ely puzzled what lie sliould do, when luckily a friend came to 
his aid in the person of Madame Doiiblede, wife of the general. 

Talleyrand once said, “ Unperedc famine est capable de tout;” 
he miglit have said more truly unc mCirc de fainille,” and such 
no doubt would have been his remark liad he known Madame 
Doubledc. This lady loved money, and she had a keen womanly 
sense of justice. If a writer of inlidel books, like M. About, gets 
the Cross, why, thought she, should not a promoter of Christian 
works be decorated ? and she resolved that M. Tarot should be 
made to promote a Christian work without delay. 

It was no8 diiricult to find a work. Madame Doublcdt* had 
long been galled at seeing what lustre some of her aristocratic 
friends, such as Mesdames de llosctho, de llciseda, and de Mignou- 
nette, had derived from founding and endowing such cliarities as 
the Dispensary for the Bald, the Ilospital for Gout and Iiidiges- 
t^n, t'tc. ; and - slic herself had long desired to ))ecomc chief 
patroness of a Ilospital for Squiiitcrs, wlicrcof her corilessor, 
TAbbo Monocle, a jealous rival of TAbbc do St, Toupet, should 
be chaplain. So slio sent for M. Tarot, and began by politely 
deploring the injustice often shown to men who endeavour to 
stimuhtf.e national industry by Bourse enterprises. 

All this rneiyis that the old harridan is going to bleed me,” 
reflected M. Tarot, wlio was no fool, and aloud he added, “How 
much shall I liave to pay, madame ?” 

“ Are you ready to place yourself entirely in my liands ?” asked 
Madame Doubledc, simpering. ^ 

“ Myself, yos ; but nolj^my purse. I should like you to name a ' 
sum down,” answered M. Tarot cautiously, and Madame Doubledc 
reflected a moment : “It will require a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand francs.” . 

“ A hundred aneb—never ! ” yelped M. Tarot. “ Why, out of 
all my enterprises I have only been able to clear a hundred thou- 
sand francs a year,” * 

“Well, you can easily part with fifteen months’ income for a 
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lifetime of dignity ; and surely you wouldn’t Iiagglft with the 
poor ? ” remonstrated Madame Doiiblede. 

“With tlio poor — witli tlic poor,” mumbled M. Tarot ; ^‘wliy 
the old girl thinks I can’t sec through her. The odd twenty-five 
thousand francs will go into her pockets. However, in for a 
penny ” — then aloud, “ I -won’t haggle, madame, but you 
guarantee me success ? ” 

“ Coin|)letc success,” replied Madame Doublede, her eyes gleam- 
ing. “ AVe will institute a Hospital for Squinters ; it shall be 
under the invocation of a saint and under the control of the 
clergy. We Avill try and get the Diudiesse de (■ainpo-lHU’inio to 
inaugurate it and Cardinal Fiiieinouche to bless it. «* Then I will 
introduce you to the Cardinal, and the I'est will be easy. By the 
W'ay, I may draw on you unlimitedly ? ” 

“ The dcucc, no !— I beg parden — you may draw for the sum 
named.” 

“ I will do so to-morrow, then,” said ^fadame Doublede, f 

“ AVhat a grasping old bag ! ” mused M. 'I’arot. 

“ What a curmudgeon ! ” reflected the lady ; and they parted 
without mutual admiration, for M. Tarot had sliown bis ignorance 
'J^of society by letting go his money as if it were a tooth being 
drawn. AV'heii a man res’gns himself to a sacrifice, jt costs 
nothing more to make it gracefully, aTul he is siR’o then of reaping 
at least some interest on liis money. 

A few Aveeks after this the li^t of lady patronesses to the 
Squinting Hospital began to appear in the ncws])ai)ers along Avith 
a programme for the graii I inangiiration concert and the name of 
the bankers by Avlioni coi^tributioiis AA'Ould bo thankfully received. 
All the stratagems of tashionable charityq)roraoting Avere set at 
Avork. Madame Estolla, the ^ groat ju’iina donna, Avas asked to 
sing gratuitously, as if singing Avas an amusement to her instead 
of a profession, and the Chjarp, ncAVspaper, not one of Avhosc 
Avriters had ever penned an article for nothing, shot barbed 
phrases at M. Bouconlot because that, tenor had excused himself 
on the ground of an indisposition, after having sung twelve 
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times graiis already that year. Meantime, ladies touted for sub- 
scriptions among all the mankind on their visiting lists, the older 
and richer being tapped of bank notes and tlie younger of 
iia]’>oleons, wliile a few hundred children in piously-managed 
schools were bereft of their halfpence, heing earnestly warned 
how tliey tlieinselves iniglit come to scpiint some day. 

Amid all this riglitcous bustling tlie Ijousc hired for the 
Hospital was being a})propriately painted and furnished. The 
statue of a saint was set o\^er the door, a room was being fitted 
up as an oratory for Father Monocle, Uie chaj)lain, and a black 
marble tablet riveted in a conspicuous position j’econled in letters 
of gold tho jiames of Madame Doiiblcdc and lier intimate friends 
and co-patronesses. But no mention was made of M. Tarot. 
Tlie poor wretch was told from the lirst that everything would 
be lost if liis name apiieared m the matter—tliat the money must 
all seem to conic out of Madame Doublede’s purse, and that he 
\imself must not even attend the religious ceremony of opening, 
tliough he might go to the concert by paying like tlio rest at tlie 
door. So M. ^J\irot watched the^arrival of Lho groat lady who 
o[)eiicd his Hospital, and of the Cardinal wlio blessed it, from afiir 
— tliat is, among tlie mob outside; after tliis he roamed hy 
Madame Uoublede’s house and listened to the chauipagnc corks 
popping at the breakfast given to liis Eminence, and in the 
evening he hafl tlie satisfaction of heing turned away from tlic 
concert-room because all tlie places were taken. 

Next day another piece of satisfaction was reserved for him iu 
a hill sliowing that the expenses of lurnishing tlie Hospital had 
exceeded b^; twenty-five thousand* francs the siiin estimated, and 
it was significantly hiiTted to Ip’m tha*t a great deal would dcpcrffl 
on his manfully paying that deficit. He di«l pay it, and then at 
last obtained a glimpse of his wdll-earned reward. 

“ I have spoken to the CaWinal, and he wishes to sec you at 
noon to-morrow,” said Madame Doublcde. ^‘Ilis Eminence is 
most grateful for what you have done, and I am sure you will 
come away satisfied from your audience.*’ 
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You may be sure twelve o’clock had not clone striking when 
M, Tarot, in the full glory of dress clothes and red liot from 
emotion, was ushered into the Cardinal’s presence. His Emi- 
nence was in scarlet, with a gold cross hanging from his neck, 
lace flounces to his cassock, and a ruby ring on his finger, and 
looked unuttcral^ly august and j)atcriial. 

M. Tarot bent doulfle before him like a compass, and the 
Cardinal, extending a thin hand, said gently, “ Charity such as 
yours, sir, which docs good by stealth, is surely the most generous 
of all ; and I fcel the sin^crest pleasure in being deputed to offer 
you a recompense which I trust will gladden the whole of your 
life hereafter,” murmuring which words his Emineii(;e took from 
the table and pressed into M. Tarot’s trembling fingers a folded 
piece of vellum. 

The room, the Cardinal, the sbyreaso, the acolyte in the front 
hall to whom he flung a napoleon, everything seemed to wliirl 
in a gallop before M, Tarot’s eyes as lie bounded out of tVj 
arcliiepiscopal palace, and sought the shelter of the nearest door- 
way to read his vellum. It was surely tlie patent of Knight of 
the Legion of Honour ; he tore it open, and suddenly parted his 
lij^is to exclaim — T3iit no matter what lie said ; sufliee tliat his 
veil um li ad nothing at all in common with the coveted de(*ora- 
lion, being simply engrossed with the M^ojic’s blessing and a 
Plenary Tiidulgcnee ! 



CnAPTEE XXIV. 

M. GllUCiniJ, ECONOMIST. 

Economist ! he had written the word4ifter his name in signing 
all his contributions to reviews — he had been elected on the 
strength of to bo a nieniber of the Institute (Section ol* ]\IorMl 
and Political Science) and a deputy ; and when lie was appointed 
Minister of Colleges and Miiseiiins everybody knew that an 
earnest disciple of Monsieur Gobden had at last found his way 
into the Cabinet. 

" iJb cannot be said that the other Ministers were over-pleased at 
the appointinent, for M'. Gruche cai|ie among them like the very 
good boy in a school-room. He was a learned, austere, unassail- 
able old man. Tliosc little abuses wliich arc inherent to every 
system of government, and tlie good-natured tolerance lor which 
constitiites what is called experience of affairs,’’ w’crc likely to 
find in hini an impatient* foe, and it was to be feared that he 
would try his hand at administrative reforms which would win 
the «approval of shallow critics, among the public and oblige his 
colleagues to follow suit. However, there he was, and it was 
necessary to bear with liim. In sum he was less dangerous in 
ofliee than as, an independent member^ poking statistics at the 
Budget from the centre%enche» or the columns of the Revuo 
des Deux Mondes, 

As for M. Gruche himself, his appointment crowned the darling 
hoi)e of his life, for now lig would be able to carry out theories which 
he had profoundly studied. M. Gruche was not more conceited 
than the average number of us, but in his inner mind he could 
not lielf) thinking that a man like himself had long been wanted 
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in tlio Cabinet ; and the congratnlations which he reofuved from 
some Economist Club in London, to 'which lie belonged, confirmed 
him in tliis impartial conviction. 

On the day after he had been gazetted he had already mastered 
the estimates of l)is department ; on the second day he appointed 
his eldest son to ))e Secretary-General, not from reasons of 
iK'potism, blit because a statesman bent on reform naturally likes 
to be seconded by ofliciak^ who agree with him ; on the third 
day he sent for tlie Ohrf da Personnel (Pormaneiit Under- 
Secretary) and pointed (wit that one hundred and eighty clerks 
seemed to be much in excess of what was rcipiircd, and that he 
jiroposed to dismiss fil'iy. ^ 

N'ow M. Crampon, the Permanent Secretary in question, was 
one of those gentlemen whom no revolutions dislodge. He had 
grizzled under about thirty dilfcrcfit .Ministers, and had too much 
tact to baulk the first aspirations of a statesman new and ardent in 
his work. But lie to(.)k leave to explain that the roll of clg>Jcs 
was strictly {iroiiortionate to the needs of the service ; that there 
were occasional presses of work iieccssitating much more than 
one hundred and eighty clerks, and that, moreover, as thirty-five 
,.on the list wore unpaid suporiinmerarios, the dismissal of fifty 
would only save the salaries of fifteen ; we are not sure that he 
did not add something about the vested’ interests of the thirty-five 
supers who had been engaged on the understanding that tliey 
should be promoted to paid clerkshi])s as vacancies occurred. 

M. Gruoho, however, knew what routine was ftom having 
often written about it. Here was a clear attempt to impede 
him at starting. By a stroke'' of the pen he ovcrnilod M. Crampon 
and by another lie ordered the vcorgauization of his department. 
Previously the hundred and eighty clerks had been divided into 
nine sections of twenty ; henceforth there should be ten sections 
of thirteen, and, as a chief clerk was^ required for the newly 
created section, M. G ruche appointed his second son, not for 
reasons of nepotism, hut because— see above. 

The Minister’s next step >Yas to* overhaul the estimates for 
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f,n\ants of books, pictures, and antiquities to diflercnt libraries 
and niusouins, and to decide that most of these grants could be 
diininislied by half; at the same time, discovering that tlierc was 
a wasteful project albot for endowing a Gascon city with a 
museum of fossils, M. Gruchc appealed to his Public AYorks col- 
league as to whether this museum, tlic cost of which was to be 
borne jointly by tlic two departments, could not bo adjourned 
for a few years. Of course it could, said the P. W. colleague, 
Avcll ])leased ; for it ha]q)cned that this museum had only been 
forced upon biin by M. Gruebe’s predectssor, and the adjournmoiit 
ol'it would allow liirn — the P. W. colleague -to undertake a new 
bj’idge whii^h his constituents importunately begged I’or. 

M. Gruche rul)hed his hands as he surveyed the total of liis 
projected savings ; indeed, this total was so large that the 
Mimster felt justified in ordering five thousand copies of Jiis 
works — ^reprinted essays, etc. — to be circulated at tlic State 
expense through all the jniblic libraries, and tin's he did not 
with any mercenary delight at^ pocketing the prolits of the 
transaction, but because a statesman who is intent on stringent 
economy cannot do better than disseminate his ^'iews widely 
thronghuiit the land. 

AUnit this date M. Gruche grapiiled successfully with another 
it em of extra viigaucc. Vnblie servants are aware that it is the 
custom of clerks to write their jirivatc letters in office hours and 
to frank them witli the Go^.rninent stamp ; in fact, the custom 
is ])Ushc(T to such lengths in Prance that clcj-ks liave ht.*en known 
to frank not only their own letters but those of tlieir friends, and 
even tlie trade circnlarg of eommcroigl relatives, so tliat tlio J^ogt 
Office complains of losing about forty tliousand pounds a year by 
the practice. Coming into an jofficc-rooiii one day M. Gruchc 
detected a clerk serenely franlj^ing five dozen packets of samples 
directed to customers Jiy an uncle in the tailoring way, and hcrcat 
his wrath was kindled. 

Draw np a minute tq the effect that private fi'ankingtshall be 
punished by ignominious dismissal,” he cried sternly to his eldest 
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son, as he stalked back into his study ; and, saying this, his eye 
fell upon about two thousand letters, neatly piled up on a side 
table. What arc tlicsc, sir ? 

Those are the invitations to my mother’s ball ; she has sent 
tliem here to be franked,” answered the eldest son, putting ])is 
signature to the minute ; and M. Gmche muttered, “ That’s 
dilfereiit.” And undoubtedly it was different ; for wdien a 
Minister invites two thousand people to dance for the public 
weal, no one would contend that he should pay for the trouble of 
suininoning them out of bis own moneys. 

Meanwhile, tliough, M. Gruche’s savings were brewing difficul- 
ties for him. One morning his colleague for the Colonies rushed 
in to say that the diiiiiiiution of the grant to the public library 
in the Department which he represented had moved the electors 
to fury and jeojjardized his seat ; Qaid siuuiltaueously the Gascon 
city, Avhich had been defrauded of its museum of fossils, made 
liasty but unmistakable preparations for returning an Anarchis^t 
deputy to the Chamber. At a Cabinet Council it was resolved 
that the return of this Anarchist must be prevented at any price, 
and that, as the Gascon city had been solemnly promised its 
museum, that cclilice must be given it. 

Uiilbrtuiiately, the site of the projected museum having been 
sold, it now became necessary to buy it back at a premium, and 
as the Minister of Public Works liad j)romiso(i his own con- 
stituents the new bridge that Avas to have been built out of the 
museum grant, the Budget stood saddled with bfidge and 
museuin together—a state of affairs which caused the Finance 
Minister to pull a wry facCv ' 

But this was not all, for it \yi$3 out of the question that the 
Colonial Minister should lose his seat for a beggarly grant, or 
that other Ministers should lose theirs ; so that M. Gruche was 
bidden to restore all the grants as devised by his predecessor, 
and content liimself Avith moving dimiiiutious in the folloAving 
year’s estimates, Avhicli he would himself prepare. 

M. Gruche moaned, but his economical spirit was put to a yet 
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sorer test when on returning from the Council, he found a depu- 
tation of*his o^Yn constituents waiting to memorialize him for 
public works, and subsidies to the extent of two million francs 
or so. Now M. G ruche loathed corruption ; but when a Minister 
knows himself to be indispensable to^ the national welfore, it is 
not corruption if he tries to save himself from political extinction 
by all the means in liis power. If M. G ruche had snubbed his 
memorialists, they would certainly have ousted him at the next 
election, besides branding him with ingratitude towards the pro- 
vince where lie had been bred and born, and which liad made a 
deputy of him. It was not M. GrucheVfiiult if democratic insti- 
tutions compel a Minister to be extremely wary of offending liis 
electors by anduc parsimony so M. G ruche pledged himself to 
the amount of one riiillion, and having sent away his memorialists 
half-satisfied, sat down to consider that his attempts at economy 
had hitherto only resulted in iifcreascd expenditure. 

It is in such moments of disappointment that great inspirations 
ocvicir to a man of mind. Every museum is peopled with an army 
of keepers preposterously in excess of tlie number needed. M. 
Gruche remembered tliat he had never entered a museum without 
seeing troops of these lazy good-for-nouglits loafing about and 
gaping a>vay their time at the rate of £G0 a year, and he deter- 
mined ihat such prodigality should no more obtain liis sanction. 
A mouth later t^vo hundred museum-keepers were sent about tlicir 
business, and ten days after that a museum, wlioso stall* of 
Avatchers liad become inadequate, was burned down, while another 
was robbed of some valuable treasures. M. Grnclio was yrillcd at 
from one end of Franco to the otluy ; the two liundred keepers 
were reinstated (retaining the indemnities which they had re-* 
ceived on discliarge) ; and, as alfthis brought a pressure of coitc- 
spondeiico on the oflicc, M. Crampon declared that more clerks 
must be called in. • 

'‘Let us take back 4lio fivc-and-thirty unpaid supers, tlicn,” 
proposed M. Gruche. 

" Pardon me, your Exdcllcncy ; the supers would not come 
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back without payment,” demurred M. Crampon. ‘‘ Wc can only 
get unpaid clerks by promising them promotion ; afid as we 
broke faith wdtli the last batch avc employed, payment will be a 
mip. quCi non for the future.” 

The upshot of it was that fifty paid clerks returned in lieu of 
the former lot, and a new reorganization of the department was 
necessary. M. Crampon was for re-establishing things on their 
old footing, but M. G ruche preferred to create three new sections 
involving thi’cc new chief clerkships at 10,000 francs a year, which 
he presented respectively to his wife’s brother, liis own nephew, 
and the son of his sister- fn-law— not for reasons of nepotisiii, but 
because, under his distressed circumstances, it was more than ever 
needful that he should have allies imbued with the principles of 
economy. 

It was at this juncture tlmt M. Gruche’s wife came before liim 
with, claims on the pulilic inirse.^ Jn addition to his salary a 
French Minister lias the benefit of a mansion rent free, with use 
of furniture, plate, linen, firing, Ac. Madame Grnclie found tkit 
the furniture of her state ajvirtments was laded, and that the 
linen was growing old, and the conference with the custodian of 
\\\(i to these matters, 1(k1 to her begging 

M. G ruche to carry a bill of 411,000 francs on to Ins estimates, 
M. Gruche luid long been cured of rebelling against Madame 
Grnclic ; bat he was the less concoriied to do so in tlvis instance, 
as his wife’s bill was accompanied by an alarming statement winch 
dwarfed it to insignificance. « 

Madame G niche had been gambling on ’Change, and, what is 
more, had lost wofully. Availing herself of special, information 
imparted to lier by her lixsband, she liaji deputed ^ stockbroker 
to buy and sell. Unhappily, M. GiTH*hc, being more occupied 
witli retrcnclimonts in liis own department than with abstruse 
political movements, had neglected to warn his wife of perturbing 
incidents in time, so tliat Madame Gruch 4 >, who had gone into the 
' market as a “ bull,” was grievously juit out on settling-day. 

“ lint it’s all your own fault,” cxcliiimcd she tartly ; “ and I 
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hope for the future you will be more accurate in your news, else 
your childfen and I wdll bo beggared.” 

* Oh, woman, you have disgraced me ! Tf this became known, 
my character would be gone for ever ! ” groaned honest M. 
Griiche, in consternation. 

“ Character gone— stuff and nonsense ! ” retorted the lady im- 
patiently, “everybody does it. How do you think A 

and B made their fortunes if not by wisely profiting by the 

trumps that were in their liaiids ? I Ijad not been in tin's house a 
week before Madame do Pouffe told me of the stockbroker who 
managed things for the last Minister ; but I knew it w^ould bo 
useless to ask you to deal with him, so I did it all myself. 
What you l«ivo got to do now is to stay in office long enoiigii 
for me to retrieve my losses and to lay by a fortune for our 
family ! ” 

M, Gruche vanished Avringing liis liands, but he stayed in 
office. As to his economies, liis colleague, the Finance Minister, 
one inoriiiug wrote him the following friendly note “ ‘My dear 
Gruche, — 1 do not Avant to be ha^*d on a colleague, but, to tell 
you the truth, the various experiments you have tried in your 
department have laid on my Budget an expense of some 
:^i,000,()0(.) francs morci than I Avas prepared for. The items can 
bo pasiicd by distributinoj them in viremmts among the estimates 
of other dcpartjnents ; l)at try and be more earcrul next twelve- 
month ; for f have a horrible dread of that school of ceoiioinical 
critics of Avhich I believe yoii are still the liead master. tSans 
ran emu'" 

A few months before, such a letter Avoiild have slain M. GriKihc, 
but he bore up under it^Avith surprisirig equanimity. “The fact 
is,” explained lie to one of his (?couoinical disciples on the press, 
to wlioin he had tliroAvn a sop in^tlic shape of a post of emolu- 
ment to prevent him barking-y‘^ the fact is, I have discovered 
that economy in one ^Icpartmcnt only leads to Avastcfulncss in 
another. If I save a million, it is not the public Avlvich profits, 
but the War or Navy Offi^ie, W'hich coolly annexes my million ; so 
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that.it will be virtually useless to attempt retrencliment until I 
can oblige all my colleagues to co-operate with me.” 

“And is there any chance of this?” inephred the disciple 
respectfully. 

“ Yes ; but I must remain in office at least ten years more,” 
answered M. Gruchc. 



CnAPTER XXY. 

COMTE rODEVIN DB PJllSOALANT. 

.Party spirit lately ran high round the town of Pastoiirol, where 
an election was to be held for a vacant scat in the Oliainber of De- 
puties. TIic tliree candidates had eacli his committee, a great deal 
Avas done in the way of posters, and Comte Podevin do Pivgalaiit, 
the candidate of the Great Party of Order,’’ scattered such piles 
of money about the rural districts that liis superior (daims became 
patent to the meanest intellects, of wliicli sort, bo it said without 
offence, there were not a few near Pastourol. The Count also j^er- 
sonally canvassed the electors, and in so doing* was much assisted by 
his son, tlie young Vicomte L(k)n d6 Prcgalant, who could banter 
a peasant elector wdth a gay heartiness as good as music. 

The Count was one of ilic pillars of the Doiirse, a man Avho had 
made a huge Ibrtuneout of joint-stock companies and Government 
contradls, who had sat in'thc Corps Legislatif as an official deputy 
under the Ihnpii^?, and wiio had a great many hard things to say 
about iLcpublicjans. lie never failed to impress upon bis son 
that ordci\*and religion an? tfie twm things l)y whicdi Ave must 
abide if avc Avould enjoy a good Government in this world and 
Paradise in ’the next, and it Avas Aoliccable that he talked of 
Paradiso as if it Avere a ^)lace Avl;ich none but official candidates * 
could enter. 

'Well, one afternoon, Avhilo the Sun was hot and the reapers 
Averc mowing doAvn the corn onlihe estate /)f Prcgalant, young 
M. Leon took his straw hat and riding-A\hij) and strolled down 
to the village to do some vote-fishing as usual, for the election 
was nigh at hand. On hi& Avay ho fell in with the garde cliam- 

0 
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jiUro trudging along with his glazed cooked liat and leathern 
baldric, and this old worthy, who was always ready to take his 
share of a bottle when some one else paid lor it, suggested that 
some useful canvassing might bo done at tlie publican’s, where ho 
had seen some drovers and a knifegrinder enter buc a few minutes 
before. So a quarter of an hour later there was M. Leon in the 
publican’s parlour, sitting at the cliicf table with blue-bloused 
drovers to right and left of him, and M. Kinceot, the publican, 
bustling about with armfuls of yellow-sealed bottles. There were 
also brown parcels of tobacco scattered about tlio tables, to which 
those who ]>leased to lielp tliemselves were welcome ; and tlieso 
Frcncli drovers, being polite fellows, both drank and smoked 
largely to put their entertainer at his ease. 

Tliore was one in tlie room, liowevei*, who sat and drank apart, 
sulkily declining to be entertained, and this was Cranioiseau, the 
knife-grinder. One cannot give a good cliaracter of Cramoiseau. 
A crooked, ferret-eyed personage, witli leathern gaiters and a fox- 
skin cap, lie concealed from no one that he was a Radical, ‘lie 
was further suspected of liawking seditious literature about the 
country, thougli. ho had no i)edlur’s license. At any rate, the 
world mistrusted liiin. 

Cramoiseau, then, having spent his moniing in grinding scissors 
and knives, and mending rustic iimbrelhs, was sitting in tne pub- 
lican’s parlour along witli the drovers, and rofrcslung himself with 
abliiisli piijuettc and Brio cheese, which he held down on a hunch 
of grey bread witli liis thumb. ’When a bottle of yel)oAV-seal was 
protlcFcd liiiii, lie refused it, but otherwise his behaviour was un- 
obtrusive until the moment when yonug M. Leon opened political 
fire, and then Cramoiseau gave a series cf those shrugs with which 
Frenchmen seem to shake a man and his arguments into tlie dust- 
bin of contempt. 

Now the yellow-sealed wine of Pastourol was a snappish white 
juice that whipped the palate and brain, and a glass or two of it 
rendered M. Le'on pink in the face and brilliantly^disputatious. 
The drovers, knowing that there would be another supply of 
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bottles b}^-and'by if they were only civil and appreciative, cheered 
the Viscount’s sallies, pounded their wooden slices on the floor, 
and now and then whisked off their blue and Avhite woollen 
ni^liteaps, and shouted, “Vivciit les lions riches, Monsieur lo 
Vicomte ! ” 

But Oramoiseau only shrugged the more, and naturally M. Leon, 
being surfeited with the cheers of the drovers, grew hungry for 
the conversion of the knile-grindor, and sought to draw him into 
discussion. For a time sulky Cranniiseau would not be dj’awn, 
but at length impatience got the hotter of him, and lie exclaimed 
curtly, “ You’re talking nonsense.” 

AVhat dp you say ?” inquired the Viscount, turning inslaiitly 
vermilion and climbing very high on his dignity. 

I say that a young man who has learned no more sense tliau 
you had lietter go to school again,” was the kuilh-grijider’s ag- 
gressive answer, as he rose and snapped the big blade with which 
he had been cutting the Brie. 

One need not remark that talk of school rings very ill in the 
ears of a young gentleman who lufsjust been eiiiancipatcd from 
his books; so young 51. do Prcgalant was stung to the quick, 
and it was in a riglit dashing voice that here|)liod, ^M’vc learned 
at school that llopublicanismis tlie party of brag, rag, and rapine. 
I don’t say that all Repifblicans are rogues, but it’s certain tliat 
every rogue is if liepublicari.” 

“TJiat’s nows to me ; for your father is not a Ecpublican,’' re- 
torted Oramoiseau, looking w^itli a queer expression at the youiig 
Viscount, while tlio drovers, who had been laughing before, all 
rose abruptly to prevent a disturbafice, 

^^My father !” cried •Leon, cjutching at the neck of a bottle,* 
while his voice quivered with astounded anger, ‘^explain what 
you mean, you rascal ! ” * 

“Tut ! tut ! go and ask your Tather how he made his fortune, 
and if he tells you tho*truth, come back and iiiforni us in what 
party you class him.” 

Thus spoke the knife-grinder, who with one of his derisive 
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slu’ugs slouched from the room, paid for liis cheese and^ wine over 
the pewter counter of the shop, and was gone, lie and his travel- 
ling grindstone. 

A couple of days later the Republican neivspaper of Pastourol 
— a town of 2(»,o00 souls or so — came out with a rc])ort of the 
quaiTel, and extolled the knife-grinder. Probably Cramoiitcau 
himself had talvcn the tidings to the newspaper ofliee, for the 
details were minute, and the newspaper, commenting on the 
affair, remarked that ^Mt was an odd thing in all conscience for 
anyone bearing the name of Podevin to throw stones at ^rapine,’” 
A low hours after this note appeared young Leon arrived in the 
town, went to the infantry barracks, and procured two sul> 
lioutcnants to i\ci as his seconds, and the same afternoon, as it 
was suhsequently divulged, met the editor in a wood, and was 
wounded by him in. tlie arm : thus obtaining what people call 
satisfaction. 

It had been noticed on the estate and in tlie village of Pre- 
galant that during the two days Ixitween the S(‘eno witli Cra- 
nioiscau and this duel M. I Adi was pale and self-absorbed, lie 
did no canvassing, appeared to be unwell, and shunned society. 
"Wlien he arrived at tlio Pastourol baiTiieks, and asked the snh- 
lieateiuiuts to befriend liim, iliat pair of warriors were siirpri^C'd 
that a man in his excited slate should think himself lit to handle 
fi»ils ; hut wlien t!ie duel was over, and M. Leen’^^ }vnri was being 
hound 11 ]) in lint, the seconds were still more siiiprised by their 
])rineipal saying lie should go away with liis adversary, for tliat 
he wished to siioak to liim. The two late combatants did go off 
the field together, and IVl. Iseon seemed to bo askiVig questions 
which the editor was reluctant auswei". 

At Icngtli they A^anished, and must have remained long in 
company, fur it was as late hs ten o’clock when the two snb- 
lioutenants, leaving t|ic small hdtel Avliere their regiment messed, 
and sauntering toAvarcls the cafe, saw a d6g-cart dasii throiigli the 
streets, up the road to Pregalant. The groom Avas driving, and 
M. Leon sat beside him Avitli a face Nvhich, in the moonlight, 
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looked wijitc as a sheet — so white, indeed, tluit when towards 
clcwen the boy walked into liis fatlier’s loiingin^ii^-rooin Avith Ids arm 
in a sling and his large eyes staring fixedly, M, Podevin do Pre- 
galant thought it was a ghost wlio liad entered. 

He Avas smoking and reading the I^af/Sy but he dropped both 
cigar and paper before lie could rccoA^er sufficiently to exclaim, 

“ Good heavens, boy ! Avhat’s happened to yon ? 

^riien LI. Leon advanced into the middle of the room, and as 
Frenchmen are niiconS(fioiisIy actors in all situations where a dis- 
play of solemn feelings is required, lie p<iinted Avith some dignity 
to his wounded arm, and said : ‘‘ Father, I have l^oen fighting for 
your honour., Some uieii accused you of being a swimller, and I 
gave them the lie. But Avill you tell me noAV how you made your 
fortune ? ” 

The apparition of a policoipan — an apparition Avliieh at one 
time had haunted many of M. Ifodeviirs di’canis— or a deputation 
of deceased shareholders risen in their Avinding-sliects to ask liini 
for unpaid dividends, could not have made the (Jouut open his 
mouth Avith more stupefaction than lie did at liis son’s question. 
It sliould bo stated that M. l^)dcviu do Ih’egalant Avas not 
pliysieally fasliioned to play a part in melodramatic episodes. 
Ilis hair, moustache, and imperial Averc of a muddy brown, the 
ellect of dye ; and you coRld tell at a glance that the Ooimt gave 
much reflection (o the means of combating corpulence. He liad 
long been a AvidoAver, and had no other child but this Leon, on 
whom lie doted, and Avliom he liad purposed initiating soon into 
all tlie scmrnce of life as he understood it ; and the snug luxury of 
the room in Avdiicli tliey both Averc Jit that moment shoAved that ^ 
M. le Comte understood fife Avelb# 

It Avas, ill truth, no place for anything but jdeasant talk and 
tobacco, and as thougli to proA'C this, there came a gciiflo tap at 
the door before M. Podevin had yet answered his son, and a butler 
in black silk stockings, gliding in, said, “ 'Will Monsieur le Vicomte ' 
take supper since lie was not in at dinner ? ” 

“ Yes,” cried the Count, greatly relieved by the interruption, 
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Monsieur lo Vicomte will sup. Have some tea made fof liim, too, 
and send down at once for the doctor, for my son lias met with an 
accident.” 

The Count liad hoped tliat Leon would take this as? a hint to 
desist from liis queries ; but when the butler had gone out the 
boy repeated Iris (piestion, and in more searching terms than 
before ; “ I entreat you to tell jne, father, that there is no truth 
in the things I have heard to-day.” 

“ Why, your mind is ivandering ! ” screanicd the Count, Avho 
had never suspected the kid of such audacity. 

Tlieri Leon made another step forward, and his voice became 
agilated. “ ]\ry mind is quite calm,” ho said ; “ bii(i rcmoinbcr I 
am your licir, and impute it only to the education you have given 
mo if I ciinnot bear the ihouglit of enjoying a fortune which 
would make me blush. Jlcsides, want to know liow I am to act 
towards your accusers, Avho are numerous. Can I fling back their 
aspersions as infamous slanders, or must I submit to them, hang- 
ing my head ? ” 

‘‘ (ireat lieavons, I don't know what lias conic over boys in these 
days!” raved the Count in distraction. “All this is morbid 
ilrania — you’ve been reading novels ; some bad books I ” 

“ No ; blit 1 liavc licard a story ivliich is Averse than any novel,” 
ansAvered Lcuii, Avretchcdly. “Just liciTr it ; and then I liosoeeh 
you to assure me that there is not a particle oF truth in it. 1 
liavc been told that in Ls l8, Avlicn you had yet your fortune to 
make, you Averoa Led Iladioal, andAvere elected to thc^iCgislature 
in tliaE character ; but that, after two years you suddenly betrayed 
^ the eonfulenee of your ephsAtuents, and turned Bonapartisb in 
order to obtain a railAvay contract from Covernmont. During the 
Empire, added my informants, you started two or tliree com- 
panies Avhich preyed upon the public, and left you rich Avhilc 
iinpovci’isbing or ruining the shareholders. There Avas even some 
talk of prosecuting you, but you Avcrc saved by the fact that you 
were an official deputy, and had several ])olitieal adventurers of 
influence acting in collusion Avith you. Finally, say your accusers, 
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when the Franco-Gcnnan war broke out, you speculated on our 
covntry*s disasters, and, having obtained contracts for arms and 
clothing, supplied our unhappy soldiers with worthless rifles and 
shoddy clothes. In addition to all this, it i^ alleged Unit the title 
of Count which you bear is usurped, and lias never been confirmed 
by any patent. Now, tell me, father, this atrocious story is not 
true.” 

“ No, it’s a lie ! ” gasped the Count, who luid changed colour a 
dozen times during his son’s implacable recital, and as he said this 
Leon heaved a great sigii;of gratitude. 

“ God be thanked ! ” he exclaimed ; “ and, father, forgive mo 
for seeming to doubt you. But now we luvve a duty betbre us. 
These slanders are being circulated against you in the town, and 1 
have the names of some persons of note who luive retailed tliein. 
We must go to these men and force them publicly to retract or 
meet them one after another tfll they or we are killed.” 

The boy said tliis with a flush oji liis brow, but also with a 
steady air of determination that showed lie was in no temper to 
be put oil*. • 

Then his father quailed, and a numbness seized upon bis heart, 
for tliis boy, Avho had just risked death for his sake and wanted 
to court it again, was the only being on earth wliom he loved. 
“ Listen, Leon, and Ica^Te all this to me,” he faltered in a voice 
piteous in its entreaty. “ You arc too young to understand these 
things. By-arid-by, when you arc older, I will explain, and you 
will see that I was only a imfn of my time. I did no more than 
others ; those who accuse me would have acted in just Uic same 
way if they had had the chance.”, * 

Saying this, the Count laid hand ’pleadingly on Leon’s arm; 
but the boy recoiled. 

“ Then there is some truth in it ? ” he moaned dcspondingly. 
‘‘ Oh, Avby did you not leave inc^my illusions ! I was so proud of 
you.” • 

People are not clear as to what occurred, after this. An early 
riser in Pastourol avers ’that" he saw young M. Leon hurrying 
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down to the railway station in the morning on foot and without 
luggage ; and a fortnight later somebody reported that the 
Viscount liad been heard of trying to enlist in Algiers as a 
common soldier. But these rumours were not credited. Not till 
after the election, wlien it was seen that despite his triumidi the 
Count looked as if lie had lost all his interest in life and become 
suddenly quite an old man — not till then did the Avorld begin to 
conjecture: “Poor man,” they said, “he has had trouble about 
his son : it appears the lad has turned out badly.” 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


A IIEPUBLICAN PREtMlCl’. 

When M. Kabagas, junior, cousin to the great Eabagas, had 
been appointed prefect of tlie Haute Champagne lie felt like a 
nuin who has played his trumps well in tlie game of life. To 
have been a needy student dining in lioiled-bccf shops ; then a 
penniless barrister who dined but three dnys out of seven, and 
w-Jio was reduced to ranting gratis in defence of rioters, lam- 
pooners, and otlier political clelinquents ; tlieii to find oneself 
siKjdcnly promoted to the honourable otrice of prelect with a 
salary of .£1,200 a year, this Avas luck indeed. It tasted all tlie 
sweeter, too, as the younger Eabagas did not Ibel himself be- 
holden overmuch to his greater cousin,; seeing that he himself 
had won a groat many friends in tlie press, who hastened to sing 
his praises as soon as he w'as installed in a post of emolument, 
and had, apparently, no it)Ugcr need of such services as they had 
rendered him liRherto — loans of five-franc pieces, free orders for 
the play, and such-like. 

One nevr^paper said that in* rewarding young Eabagas Oovern- 
ment had shown a jiroper discernment of merit at once brilliant 
and modest ; ^a second remarked iflmt the patriotic populations 
of the Haute Cliam[)agn® would doubtless feel overjoyed at having 
at last a true Republican to rule over tliom ; a third said tliat 
young Rabagas ought not, in justice to himself, to be content 
w’ith a mere prcfectship, but shendd aspire t^o still higher destinies. 
Ail this our once struggling young friend naturally took for coin 
current. He had always looked upon Republicanism as govern- 
ment by the intelligent ; and, though not ungrateful by nature, 
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lie preferred attributing his rise to his own merits rather than to 
the patronage of a kindly but perhaps too famous relative. . 

Young llabagas would not have been human if lie had not 
occasionally Iclt just a little jealous of the glory of the older 
Rabagas. It bored him to hear people say — ‘‘Arc you M. 
Rabagas’s brother, half-brother, cousin ? ” To all who congratu- 
lated him upon his appointment, our hero took care to say that 
be was not of the same way of thinking as his cousin on all 
political questions, and that in some respects he thought the said 
cousin was going too far. 

Young Rabagas had ever been a sturdy Rcpulilican, hut like 
all rational men, ho was a partisan of stability. A dozen diflerent 
prefects had succeeded each other in the Haute Cliampagne within 
less than seven years, and the new prefect thought it was time 
those frequent changes should cease. He wanted to feel like a 
pcnaaiient prefect, and hoped thh populations would have the 
sense to understand that as he liimself had got all lie desired for 
the present, they, too, ought to be thoroughly satisfied ; otlier- 
wiso there would be no carrying on government at all. Young 
Rabagas expounded these views to the chief of the police, who 
was the first ollieial functionary to call upon him ; and ho 
^‘added that, while zealous to promote the public liberties, he re- 
garded order as the bond of society amX should never parl6y with 
iactioii. i 

The chief of the police bowed; but he did not consider these 
sentiments novel, for he had never yet licard a prclect^say that lie 
was coTitent to stand as an “ Aunt Sally for Radical journalists 
and barristers to shy sticks at 

‘ It is one of the happiefst prerogatives^of place-holding that it 
enables a man to pass the sponge clean over the mistakes of his 
past lile, and to say tliat he has acquired “ experience ” from the 
day when he began to pouch tho public moneys. Young Rabagas 
, had been once a seditious sort of youth \tlio barked ceaselessly at 
authority, as a pu}q)y does at the moon ; but this was in the 
times long ago, before France wils rulfcd by prefects like himself. 
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IICMvas intimately persuaded now tliat the era of civil troubles 
0 U 4 »’ht to close, and that France liad passed through four bloody 
revolutions, exiled tliree dynasties, and elaborated fifteen Con- 
stitutions to no other end than that he—Ilabagas—and six dozen 
other gentlemen of his way of thinking might wear silver-laced 
coats, and inhabit palaces [hriiished, lighted, and warmed by 
tlie people. 

True, there might be other clianges in tlie future necessitated by 
tliG mareli of })rogress ; but they must only bo such as would t(uid 
to make young Rabagas first a senator, then a Cabinet Minister, 
and by-and-by, possibly, President of tfie Republic. To do him 
justice, young Riiga])as did not aspire to be a crowned despot ; 
which sliows wherein he dilfcred from tlio Ronapartca. 

Ideaiiwhilc, the ]iew prefect of the IlmUo Cliampaguc, l)c;iiig 
justly mindful of the decent pomp whicli sliould suiTound a 
Republi(;an prefect, lield liis^ first ofiicial reception, lie was 
waited upon by the bisliop and canons ; by the general in com- 
mand of the garrison and his staff; by tlie president and judges of 
the civil and criminal jourts ; by tlfe whole corps of olfKiers, cavalry 
and infantry ; and by a cohort of minor officials. All these ])ersons 
came in. their full uniforms or robes, bowed before him muttcrijig 
some words of coiiiinonplacc courtesy, and wallced out. They took 
more tlian an hour filiug^by. 

During the .iiext week voiiug RalKigas was occui)ied daily in 
returning their visits ; and he was every wlierc received with the 
most punoiilious politeness, tjiit with not the slightest appearance 
of geniality. Not one of the higher officials, military or cjvil, ex- 
pressed any" wish to see him agai’« ; the hishop even committed 
the mistake of addrcssi:ig him 1))^ the fiame of his ])redccessor,hu4; 
corrected himself with an aj)ology by saying that tliere had been, 
so many new prefects of late that their names wei’e rather a burden 
to an old man’s memory. • 

^Somewhat ignorant •of the Avnys of the grand mondr, young 
Rabagas thought that coldness must be the rule at official re- 
ceptions ; and he resolve?! to ^ve a ball, where he might make the 
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acquaintance of his admimstrcs on more familiar tertns.^ This im- 
pending festivity was announced in the prefcctoral journal, and 
liberal prepai’ations W(irc made in view ot‘ it. The flowers wore 
ordered from Nice and the refreshments from Paris. ]\Icanwhile, 
invitations were issued by the hundred, but only addressed to the 
nicest sort of people — oflicials and their lainilies, tlie nobility of 
the provine.c, and members of the liberal professions ; the cards 
notifying that ladies would be received by the wife of the mayor 
(a prosperous retired grocer), wliich was necessary, as M. Rabagas 
was a bachelor. 

On the evening of the/ball tlie prefecture was illuminated by 
electric light, and a mounted guard of cavalry did duty at tlie 
entrance. Young Itabagas, curled, pomaded, and rigged out in 
his new uniform, stood at the top of the staii'caso with the grocer’s 
wife beside liim, to receive his guests; and during a couple of 
hours his energies were expended iii shaking the liauds of a long 
procession of subaltcjais in uniform and of sccoiKbrate people in 
dresS“Clotlios. J3ut none of the Iiigher oflicials came, none of the 
nobility either, and scarcely a'hy ladies except the wives of the 
municipal councillors, all tradesmen and Radicals, and a few 
cocpiettcs connected witli plaec-liuuters and anxious to win the 
prefect’s good graces. 

When the band struck up it was fouixl that there were’thirty 
ladies (eighteen of them past forty) as against three liundrcd 
men. A Awaltz was played, and three intrepid couples started 
across the floor to set an example t'6 the rest. By-and-by three 
others joined in the lugubrious fun ; but the mass of male guests 
who could find no partners invaded the buflbts, drank up tlie wine 
and negus, gobbled up fhe cakes and*' sandwiches, and then 
stormed the su])i)er-rooih. 

The place Avas cari'icd Avith a’rush, and the guests behaved like 
roughs on a racecourse. Tiierd was no pj*otcnce at order or 
civility, tlie su])per degenerated into an or)pe, each man snatching 
at what he could get and stnlliug it into his mouth laughing. 
Champagne bottles had their necks broken oiff, so that the liquor 
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mujlifc be ab faster ; jollies and pies wore cleared away in 
hajidfuls for Avant of forks. 

Young llal)agas, mortified and furious, foi’gofc (if he had ever 
known) that a host must bear the rudeness , of his guests witli at 
least an api^earaiieo of serenity ; so towards midnight he scnit for 
tlie police to clear his rooms for him. Councillors, subalterns, 
barristers, journalists, and musicians wtire bundled out, tlic 
waiters assisting vigorously in their expulsion. One young 
gentleman, being found at the bottom of the staircase with a 
spoon in his liand, was given into custody for an attempt to 
thieve. He happened to be the only nobleman in the house — a 
young marquis who had come in the train of one of the corpiettes, 
and had lieen pushed out at the moment wlieii he was carrying 
an ice to his lady love. That ice had found its way to his shirt- 
fj'out, and part of it had got into Ids hair. 

Tlio new prefLH^t’s brdl wiJfe much talked of in the Haute 
Chanipagiie, as one may suppose ; bub a licpublicaii who meets 
witfi misluips of this sort has always tlie consolation of assoi’ting 
that ho suHenid from a base coalition of Monarch ists. Youno' 

o 

Eabiigas did not fail to state tin's; and in a feeling letter to the 
IMiiiislcr of tlic liiterinr dcnoiiiK-ed the mach illations that had 
souglit to render the Republic ludicrous in Ids person. Tlie 
MinislTjr answered sympr#t.hisingly ; bub hinted that tlie prcfi.-ct 
had better give-^io more lialls till lie liad thorougldy ingratiated 
himself with society in Ids department. Young Italiagas has 
been trying, to do this ever si Ace ; but ho wonders sometimes how 
it is tliut he dues nut ‘^get on better.” 
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conj!cci[i.s-aEX.i::uATi. 

No ONE hfts 3^cfc been^ able to cliscovcr the precise use of tlie 
French Councils-dciieral. Theoretically these public bodies 
keep an eye on the expenditure of tlieir departments, but in 
practice one of two tilings happens : either a Oouiicil-Gonoral 
approves by a. thuni])ing majority tlie budget of its prefect, in 
which case it is just as though the prefect had been left to a(^t 
imeontrollcd ; or the Council-General disapproves the prefect’s 
budget, in which case tliab functionary snaps his fingers. 

There is no reason wliabei'cr wliya profecjb sliould bo (joneernod 
about tlie ill-humour of a Cduncil-Genoral. He makes out las 
budget as it suits him, and sets down so much for roads, so much 
for bridges, so much for the de[)artmenUl liospibal, asyluins, ainl 
oflicial cattle shows ; and when he has done that lie takes the 
surplus to his own private expenditure '^ver iric,omo — enplVemisti- 
cally Ills fntis tic rcjrrcsenfufio/t — and distribute''- it inijiartially, 
tliougli secretly, among all the other items ; after which he goes 
down to the Council, in a silver-braided swallowtail, and says, 
“ Here' you are, |>iit your seal to that.” 

If tlie Council carps at any 'particular item tlie prefect produces 
’his Youeliors, and goes oil to observe that the item in question 
was sanctioned by tlio Communal ( louiicil or by the Con soil 
d’Arrondisement within whoso jurisdiction the cost of tlie item 
was incurred ; but if iieitlier of tlicso Councils sanctioned the 
item, then the ]irofcct declares that it was incurred on his own 
authority, and with tlie approval of the Ministry of the Interior 
as a work “publicly useful for State reasons.” The Council may 
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hold out even tlicn, but it can Bcarecly discuss the expediency of 
State reasons without trespassing on politics, whicli arc prohibited. 
What it can do is to throw out the item ; but in this event the 
prefect, if he knows his work, contrives to raise a political debate, 
arbitrarily suspends the Council for straying hoyond its limits, 
refers his budget to the Coniieil of State, packed witli Govern- 
ment nominees, gets it passed by that dignified body, and tlieu 
posts a private despatch to the Ministry of the Interior, daimiiig 
promotion in the Legion of lIonoLir for having set liis heel upon 
luction. 

All this is plain and smooth sailing to a pi’ofect bred in the 
correct traditions of office, and yet it need liardly be said tliat a 
prefect mucli prefers a subservient Council to a critical one. It 
makes not the slightest differoucc to tlie taxpayer wdietlier a 
Council-General espouses his interest or not, for a disputed item 
must always pass somehow in* the end ; but a vigorous Council 
butLiig against a weak prefect may cause tlio hitter to be removed, 
not because he was in the wrong, but because he did not show 
sufficient energy. 

This is why M. do Poingfermaye, who in tlie attractive city of 
Toularoural presides over the destinies of tlic dciiartment of 
Meusc-et-Garonne, pulled a wry face the other day when tlio 
Counctl-Geiieral clcctionr^ brought liini eight red-hot Radicals to 
four Opportuiii^ifc Republicans.* Not that M. de Poingfermaye is 

* It may bo as well to inoiilion bore, for tbobcndil of tbemiinitiatod reailev, 
that “ Opportuuisni ” is an elastic 4bnn of ])olioy devised l>y tlio late M. tlam- 
betta, and al^loptcd by Ids adliere.iit.s ; and which, moreover, consist^ in pro- 
fessing tho most libera], most sweeping views on all tilings, hnt in applying 
■them only at what seems an opportuin^ or convenient moment. In faet 
Opportunism strongly resenides the doctrine of expediency prOtessed by mosJ 
English Wliigs. A man may thus be at ouce ii Idlie.ral and a Conservative, 
procdaiiii bimsedf a partisan of the broadest reforms, and yet constantly shelve 
their a]>plication on the ground that the moment is not an oppoi tune one. 
The French Itadical, on the contrary, only compouiids with principles in cases 
of diio emergency, while tlfo hdnmshjmjit or advanced Radical never com- 
pounds at all. Indeed the JiUransiyciint, as Ids name implhss, is the sworn 
foe of anything approaching com^^omiso. In the last French legislature 
lie wallcod behind Citizen Clemcnccau, while the ordinary Radicals fonncrl 
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weak, bless his heart ; but the Councils-Geiieral being renewable 
by tliirds every two years, those new elections to fill the seats of 
outgoing members have put the Opportunist party in a minority 
of four. This promises grievous unrest, disputes, and noise to 
M. de Poingfermayc ; and if we penetrate into that prefect’s 
study two days after the election, wo shall find liini and Madame 
de P. bemoaning their ill-luck, as only an attached and patriotio 
couple can. 

M. Tapesiis, the editor of the prcfectoral journal, is present, 
and of course has to submit wliile the vials of Madame la PrC'fet’s 
wratli are poured on liiih : I told you last week your articles 
wore not strong enough !” cxcLaims that pretty lady, stamping 
her foot on the carpiit, 

“ But indeed I wrote all you told me,” remonstrates M. Tape- 
sus, piteously. 

“What do I care for that ; youbuglitto have invented stronger 
things yourself AYhat is the use of a jaurnalist unless lie invents 
strong things ? ” 

“ My dear, I don’t think Tapesus is to blame,” protests tho 
prefect, soothingly. 

“ Everybody is to lilamo, and voii chief of all,” ejaculates 
Madame, witli ilashcs in lier eyes : “ The other day when tliose 
Bohemians, artists, students, and other bad characters gave a 
))an(juet in lionour of that fieiy-moiitliod young advocate who 
liad come from Paris to defend the Anarchist miners, I adjured 
you to have them arrested, and to 'inuke a great ftisSi. about it in 
order to terrify tlie po[)ulatioii. Notliiiig could luive been nicer 
tlian my plan, for tlie Goveiuiment papers in Paris would have 
said that you had quelled dangerous »cnanifesta(ions, and the 
Minister would have praised your zeal ; bub no, you and M. 
Tapesus prelbrrod to have your own way, simply because I am a 
womau ! ” 

♦ 

a little elan apart, with sueli .small fry as MM.. Boysset and Gatineau at their 
head. Ou the otlicr hand, the OpX)ortnnists, with leaders like MM. Spiillor, 
Ranc, and Paul Pert, formed the nucleus 'of M. J ules Ferry* a majority, — E d, 
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My dear, wc could not arrest persons who began their dinner 
by^drinkiilg Monsieur Grevy’s health.” 

“ They toasted the President of the Republic — as if any one 
could not sec through that subterfuge,” retorts Madame, im- 
patiently. ‘MVell, now you can judge the effects of it. You 
have let that vulgar, sneering, garrulous M. Parolac get into the 
Council, and of course he will be returned to tlie Chamber next 
week, and it will serve you right. By the way we must invito 
Monsieur Parolac to dinner and be very civil to Jiim, the abomi- 
nable man 1 ” 

“ Yes, AVc must invito him to diinfer, but he wuu’t come,” 
moans the prefect. ‘^Mind yon ]M)int out, thoiigli, Monsieur 
Tapesus, that none of these new Radical councillors have 
announced themselves as Anarchists, and that, furthermore, I 
remained perfectly disinterested throiigliout the contest, so that 
the Government has not sustaiifcd any defeat ” 

‘‘ Yes, and please to add, Monsieur Tapesus, that we are not 
going to stand any nonsense,” exclaims Madame de Poingfcrmoyc, 
tartly, “ our being disinterested iif no reason why wo should 
submit to be barked at by a pack of Communists in disguise ! ” 

M. Tapesus makes his bow after these liighly proper instruc- 
tions, and the prefect and liis w’ife being left alone, tlic lady draws 
from li^r pocket a bundle yf papers and lays tlicin composedly on 
the table : Tliijt is all very well,” says she, “ but wc must now 
come to business. Our household expenses have exceeded our 
income by^a hundred thou«;and francs, and there are my 
dressmaker’s bills, and your pair of phaeton horses, which will 
make fifty tliousand more. These »Biims must go down in the 
budget.” * I ^ * 

‘‘ Yes, of course ; I have been slceiffcss these tw^o nights from 
thinking over it.” 

It is no use being sleepless*— we incurred these expenses in 
representing the country with fitting dignity, and the country 
must pay. If Government does not choose to give better salaries 
to its prefects, so much the- wori!? ; but I am not going to let my 
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children be despoiled by drawing such largo sums from our own 
purses.” 

The prefect assents to this motherly piece of arguing : ‘‘The 
hundred and fifty thousand francs shall go into the budget as a 
matter of course, my dear. I was only harassed by the thought 
of the factious opposition wc may have to encounter. Tliat 
Parolac has a nose like a pointer’s ; he can scent out a flaw in the 
best cooked sclicdnlc ever devised, egad ! ” 

Well, if Monsieur Parolac makes himself objectionable, wc 
will soon liring him to his senses, and sus])end the whole Council,” 
remarks Madame de Poii-gfcrmayc, authoritatively ; ‘‘ but now sit 
down, please, and go into these figures with mo.” 

The protect sits down ; and licre it may be stated that this mis- 
used public servant draws, as a first-class prefect, a salary of forty 
thousand francs to represent the country with dignity. To this 
sum the Council-General nsually adds ten thousand francs for 
“ representation ” ; and the prefect is, moreover, lioused, Warmed, 
and liglitod free of charge; but wliat are X2,00(), witlr frec 
lodgings in addition, to a gentleman who has a becoming pride 
in his position ? 

Headers who recollect the trial of j\[. Janvier dc la Motto, pre- 
fect of the Kure, some years ago, may liave borne in mind by what 
processes this gallant official eked out liis income, and these pro- 
cesses contirmo in honour to this day^ for the good reason that 
nothing lias been done to check them. Thoro'”is to be sure a 
Coin* dcs Comptes, but this conscientious audit-office devotes 
itself principally to verifying addition sums, not to iiUjuiring into 
the gomiincncss of the items which make up the additions. Now 
and then the auditors discover that a sum of tcnpence has been 
added np by mistake in tlie accounts of* some hospital, and then 
there is a fine to-do ; coiTcspondencc and telegrams lieing ex- 
changed, and journeys of investigation being made which cost 
the tax-p‘.iyers a thousand times the suni in dispute ; aud to be 
perfectly iiiir it should be added Unit the Cour des Comptes does 
occasionally wake up and lay its^^uger on an abuse consisting of 
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too inucli bath-brick in iin asylum or an over-lavish supply of 
beans to^prisoners. 

But no auditor ever yet cavilled at the accounts of a prefect, 
because a prefect is a limb of {lovcrnnieiit, and Government ^vlll 
not suffer its limbs to be pulled about [by arithmeticians. So a 
prefect who has expensive tastes begins by laying down the 
postulate that whatever he spends being for the ])iiblic good it is 
the public who sliould pay. lie lias in his charge considerable 
suiiLs voted for public works, and ho appropriates the interest on 
these sums, lie finds tliat some road can be cut for less iliau 
the original estimate and he pockets thf; dillereiicc, making things 
s(|uare with the contractor by })ronusing liiin liis patronage on 
future occifsions ; but a more hivourite inetliod tliaii either 
of tliesc is to summon a contractor and say : Your bill is three 
hundred tliousand, sit down and Avrile tlinie liiindrcd and Jifty — 
forty of the odd fifty will l#e for me, and the otlicr ten for 
you,’^ 

id is not often a contractor refuses, for the prefect is tlie 
fountain of honour, and can promise the contractor the Legion of 
Honour, get him appointed mayor of a commune, obtain pro- 
motion for his son in the army or a (jlovernment olliec, and so 
forth ; besides which the prefect takes care at starting to employ 
only sontractors of the right sort. It is by such meiuis that our 
excellent M. dc Poingfermaye is going to enter his pliaotonliorscs 
and his wife’s dressmaker’s bills into the prefectoral budget. 
Let no one blame him, fci' M. dc Poingfermaye is a strictly 
upright man, who would not filch a franc fi'oju a hunuui soul, 
but then the public is not a liumaij soul, but a sort of impersonal 
milch cow, at whose Holders all high* officials may tug Avithoi^t 
blame ; and surely if it Averc pdt to the vote of Frenchmen, fcAV 
of them Avould be so ungallant as to grudge IMadame, his Avife, a 
dozen extra dresses and bonnet^i a year for the public good ? 

Accordingly, alter flic prefect and Ma'darne dc Poingfermayo 
have been poring for an hour over columns of cyphers, Miidame 
exclaims triumphantly, Avith irfk stains on her lingers, “ There, I 
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think wc have it now. My dresses can go down in tlie new wing 
of the asylum ; the horses will be hooked as police expenses, and 
the household charges can all be sunk in the new reservoir. 
The contractor is an honest man ; he wants a sub-prcfectship for 
his nephew.” 

M. do Poingferniayc takes np his budget as amended and nods. 
“ lie shall have his sub-prcfectship, but I must coach him as to 
tlm answers he w’ill give, for that rascally Parolac is quite likely 
to move for a committee of inquiry and break tlie wretched 
fellow’s heart wnth cross-fiucstions.” 

'‘Don’t you be silly cflough to let him do any such thing,” 
responds Madame de P., Avith fire. “At tlie first symptom 
of unpleasantness, launch some political taunt Sit Parolac. 
Tliero is sure to be a noise ; all his party Avill take his part, 
and shout, and then wo Avill Biis[)cnd them as Anarchists.” 
The prelect smiles, and sweetly enough, for ho is a fatlicrly man, 
devoted to his Avife and family. Aladame gives liiin an olFcc- 
tionatc pat on the sliovilder, ami he goes liis Avay refreshebVfo 
Avrite an invitation to breakfaia'v to the conti’aotor Avho built tlie 
new wing of the asylinii and the new rcserA'oir. 

In all probability that jileasant budget of his Avill fare rightly 
” enough when tlie Counci l-Geiioral of Toularounil meets a lew 
Avecks licncc ; for despite all the Parolacs scattered through 
France, Itcpubrican Councils arc hoodwinked quite as easily as 
tlicir Imperial predecessors. 



CHAPTEE XXVIir. 

A FEEXCH SQUniE. 

M. DE Ciiamp:me!^u, who lives in Tcfiiraine, is very anxious at 
this moment about his vines, wliich will turn out well enough if 
there bo no A-osts between now and the 10th of October. As the 
harvest has been plentiful and the yield of cherries and poaches 
from the orchards abundant, M, do Cliampnienu will have no 
reason to complain if the fre^sts keep away ; and he is ev(?n ciil- 
culating that ho may be aide to buy that hectare of vineyard 
ailjoining his ovrn, and wliich belongs at present to one CVoiduit, 
a liarddistod churl, who wants teiijithoiisaiid francs for it. It will 
be a grim business to scrape all that money togctlier, and the 
CJuim|)!Ticnu bouseliokl, consisting of Madaine dc Champmonn, 
Mademoiselle Clotildc de Ohampmonn, and M. (llovis do (diaiup- 
monu^ at present studying law in Paris, will liave to go on cruelly 
short commons in the matter of now clothes and ])ocket money ; 
but then look at tlie vineyard in question, and see whether it is 
not worth all the pinching that human fortitude can bear. 

It is ratlmr more than a lioctarc and yields about tbirtj hogs- 
heads of wine saleable at lifty francs the hogshead, thus niakiug 
fifteen hundred francs ip all. This gives a return of fifteen ])cr 
cent, on the investment—or, sa/, ciglit per cent, net profit, if one 
takes expenses into account, and sets olV the bad years against 
the good ; and M. de Champnviuu well knows that, despite his 
outcries against his nciglibonr Orochnt’s Capacity, ho is a lucky 
fellow to have tlic vineyard offered him for any sum loss than 
twelve thousand francs. ^ 

The truth is, though, that Croclmthas been bothered by the 
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phylloxera, which obliged him to pull up two-thirds of .Jiis vines 
and grow corn and. beetroot instead, and he thinks of giving up 
vintriging altogether as a pursuit too uncertain for ainanwdio 
likes to see Ids income flow to him in regular tides. M. de Champ- 
menu, Iiowevor, believes he has a secret against the phylloxera 
(most French squires do think so until that exciting mite has 
visited them), and one need not wonder thereforcj that he should 
be astir with the sun every morning, first to see liow his own 
grapes liave fared through the niglit, and then to glance witli tho 
eye of covetousness upon those of Crochut. 

lie has a rustic, weatherbeaten head and figure, has JI. do 
Champinemi. His face is tanned to the colour of aJuick, tofis 
of white hair, shaggy as furze, jut over his keen, cautious eyes ; 
Ids hands are liorny as a ploughman’s, and Irom Ids soiled grey 
blouse, greasy felt lial, patched gipters, and from tho Imnch of 
homc-niado bread and the oidoii which he eats as he strides 
along any one might mistake liim f(.)r a poasjiut labourer. '^iJut 
he is a count, and au uncommonly proud one, who can quote tlie 
Ceorgics, rcc'ount Ids ])edigree, or demolish Iladical sophistries 
as readily as lie can drive a hard bargain in selling the produce 
‘^of his estate or clutch a poacher by the tliroab and drag him oil* 
to the gendarmerie. Out of doors he mixes familiarly wijfli his 
humbler noiglibours, haggles with tlicm,* over reaches tlicm, drains 
a glass with them, and even swears at them ; butdiisulo Ids halls 
lie seems to doii his coronet, and^ there arc scarcely a dozen 
families in the dcpartiiu.mt who can boast of being bii visiting 
terms with the ladies of ids chateau. 

, fl.’lio Count is of course a Koyalist, but not* one of the 
sulking sort, i'or he is not rich vnougli to despise Govcnimciit 
favours. Wlien Ids son has done studying law, lie will bustle to 
get him a sub-profoctsldj), no matter what may be the party in 
power, for sul)-prefcc.t^ld])s bi’ing six thojisand francs a year, and 
it is M. do Cliaiupmeiiu’s opinion that a young man may just as 
Avell draw this allowance from tlne^nati^n as from the pockets of a 
struggling father. 
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So one*fmo morning our worUiy nobleman, having gob up 
bejinies as usual to admire the Oroclmfc property, is solilo(juising 
over the future, Avhicli appears rosy to him: “Ten thousand 
francs, the rogue ! those rolurms would shear tlie very hair off 
one’s head ; bub it*s a fine bit of ground. Moii Dieu ! Iiow Avell 
the sun looks glistening among those golden and purple grapes ! 
Perhaps I shall be able to screw him down to nine thousand, 
thougli, what Avith the education these people got through cheap 
newspapers now-a-days they know the value of tlieir own lands to 
a sou. Then there’s Clotildc been asking me for a new piano ; but 
that’s absurd. The girl is already marriageable, and if I bought 
her a piano now it migiit remain on my hands next year. To 
be sure, I miglit deduct the value of it from her dowry ; but 
soinehoAV I must find her a liusband who won’t ask for any dowry. 
Those children are ridicidous^ now-a-days, Avith tlieii* dowries. 
I’m not going to let my land be slit up during iny liletimc. 
Whe-fi* I die, Clotilde and that precious Clovis of mino—Avho 
Avants me to increase liis allowance, the good-lbr-nouglit~~sliall 
sbaro between tlumi ; till then I can manage the estate better 
than they can. Mon Dieu I wliat tints the siui docs give to those 
vine-leaves ! ” 

M. (Jo Champmenu lapses into silent admiration, accentuating 
his feelings by niasticatirfg a small onion ; but Avliilc he is so 
engaged there rftes jip ivom among the vines tlio venerable ibrm 
of their owner, Father Crochiit, avIio lias been craAvling {il)Out for 
an hour on ’^11 fours examining Ids grapes. ITo is a stooping, 
shrunken bodA”, a beautiful specimen of the 1^’rcmdi agricufturist, 
nourished on .lean pork and Avhite* Avijjc, and be is three parts ^ 
deaf into the bargain. 

“ Ileiglio ! ” liaAvls the Count, making a trumpet Avith his 
hands ; “your vines don’t get enough of the morning sun. rve 
just bceu obsorAdng them ! ” * 

Father Crochut rises to Iris hind legs and approaches the ditch 
which separates the tAVo proj^ities ; it looks as if he had not 
life enough in him to hop over a franc piece ; but, Avith no more 
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than a glance at the ditch, he clears it and stands by the Count’s 
side. 

“ Good-morning, Monsieur Ic Comte,” ho says in a husky, 
drawling voice ; ‘‘ Tve been reflecting over our little affair, and it 
strikes mo I can’t sell my Imkim for less than twelve thousand 
francs.” 

‘‘Twelve thousand ! ” yells the Count, stopping bolt still with 
fury and indignation ; “ twelve thousand ! why, it's not worth 
eight. I’ve been looking at the vines and thinking that seven five 
was the most any man in his senses would give for such a lot.” 

“Well, then, you can’t l)e anxious to buy hind that’s worth 
so little,” answers Father Crocimt, with sly eomposjire ; “ to- tell 
you the truth, too, I don’t care much about selling. Next time 
the vintage fails I shall transform ray Imtare into an orchard 
and build a wall round it for peaches — I find I can make as much 
by them as by vine growing ! ” ^ 

“ Why, you must be mad ! ” roars the Count, whose fatjc has 
turned crimson, and whose eyebrows arc bristling up like electric 
wires. “ You’ll build a poacli-fvall round your property and throw 
ten feet of shadow over my grapes ! Pd just like to see you— 
we’ll settle that question in a law court, Father Crocimt.” 

“ I’m quite agreeable, for I should win my suit,” answers 
Father Crochut, coolly rubbing some scil off his knuckles* ; “ it’s 
my son who has been* advising me in this mat/tcr, Monsieur le 
Comte, and he knows all about it, for he lias just finished study- 
ing in Paris and is a barrister.” * 

“lU is a fool !” howls the Count, Avith intense feeling, and 
plunging his bauds into his bieeehes pockets to resist the tempta- 
'tion of laying them violently pn the * shrivelled object before 
him. 

“ No, I assure you he is no fool,” continues Father Crocimt, 
quite unruffled ; “ anjl I’ll tell ;^ou what, Monsieur Ic Comte : if 
you’ll give your daughter, Mademoiselle *01otilde, in marriage to 
my son, I’ll let you have that bit^of vineyard lor nothing and ask 
no dowry either. There, one canVspeak fairer,” 
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Fairer^ forsooth ! The Count stands glaring for a moment at 
oM Crochut as if the latter had truly lost his wits. That such a 
one as Crochut, who once guided the plough, should have lands to 
sell and a son educated for the bar are tilings preposterous enough ; 
but 'that ho should in the broad light of day claim for this 
hobbledehoy an alliance with the liouso of Champmoiiu is a 
piece of insolence outstepping all the bounds of profanation and 
audacity. 

“ Begone off iny lands, sir,” shrieks the Count, with a menacing 
gesture of his fist. 

Well, as you please, Monsieur le Comte,” drawls old Crochut, 
uncoiiccr:.edJy ; ‘‘ I know it would be a great honour for my son 
to marry Mademoiselle Clotildc ; but you see I’m willing to pay 
for the honour. My boy Minos is my only son ; he’ll inherit all 
I have, and it may surprise you to hoar that I am worth fivc-aud- 
twenty thousand francs a year* not counting that bit of vineyard,” 
Eive-and-tweiity thousand francs a year is certainly a seemly 
income, and there is an involuntary siibsideiico in the Count’s 
scornful wrath, for all wdiicli ho fiiakcs a second gesture with liis 
fist as lie invites Fatlici’ Orocliut to decamp. 

^‘Yes, yes, I’m going, Monsieur le Comte,” answoi’s the old 
man ^ “ but lot me say one more word, You’re not likely to bo 
able to buy my vines, evcfi if I lot you liave them for ten thousand, 
as every fraiifi you have will lie wanted soon for Monsieur le 
Vicomte, your son. Jlinos tells me tliat Monsieur le Vicomto 
has run up thirty thousand ll-ancs worth of debts in Paris, and I 
repeat the news to you, for there ought to ho a fellowship Jietwccn 
fathers, and^I should bo glad to ‘be warned in time if such a 
mishap wore to befall nio.” ^ * 

Saying this, however, Father Crochut deems it prudent to put 
the ditch between himself and the stupefied Count, and accordingly 
ho clears it anew, leaving M. d5 Chainpmenn wn‘tli his eyes rolling 
and both fists cleiichcTl as if apoplexy were hovering round his 
grizzled poll. ^ 

Father Crochut’s rcvclatioirtias indeed come down like a blow 
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from a mallet on the wretched Count’s head. But hal^ an hour 
before he felt so prosperous and hopeful, and now all his prospects 
seem to have crashed down like a house of cards. Thirty thousand 
francs ! Good heavens ! where shall he ever find such a sum to 
save the honour of his name ? He shall Ixi obliged to sell some of 
his fields at a loss, or mortgage them at ruinous interest — a thing 
he would not have done to rescue himself from eating dry bread 
for tlie remainder of his days. 

Hbiinned, with heavy gait, and with his features awry as if ten 
more winters liad just been added to his talc of years, the poor 
Count r(‘turns home to breakfast ; and, unfortunately, no doubt 
is possi])lG as to the truth of Father Croehut^s tidings, for a letter is 
lying on the table, and in it young Clovis deChampmenu has made 
a clean breast of all his embarrassments, winding up with a filial 
appeal for rcniittances. 

it is a dismal breakfast tliat ensues ; for, althougli the Count 
does not care to sadden liis wuTo and daughter by aj^prising thorn 
of his gri(3Yous afilieiion, they both perceive but too well that 
something is the matter. ' 
liCt it lierc bo noted that, as M. de Clnimpmenu sells tlio best of 
Ju’s fruits, poultry, and flocks in the market of Tours, his own board 
is generally covered wu’tli fruit of third quality, lean fowds, r\nd so 
i‘ortli ; all of which gives the bampiet a ihther drear aspect when 
tlic inirtli of tluj feasters does not make up for the poorness 6f the 
fare. Howcvc'.r, after a few minutes Mademoiselle Clotildc, wnshiinr 

• ’ o 

to play the part of a dnti ful daugliter, and ])riiig a smile, possible, 
to her fi^ther’s pale lips, exclaims, ‘‘Well, papa, liavo ypu come to 
tci’ins yet with Father Crochut hbout the vineyard ? 

' “No, and never shall,” groans the Coufi't, piteously, munching 
tire drumstick of a tough chicken. “ The man lias gob crazed by 
a jiriggish sou of bis wdio has come from Paris, and ajipcars to 
order his father about i\s ho pleases'” 

“Oh, fancy being ordered about by sucli a person as Monsieur 
Minos ! ” laughs Mademoiselle Cl^lde,^who is a spirited young 
lady, by no means bad-looking, and ibnd of chatter. 
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W'hat, jiavo you ever seen Minos Crochufc, tlicn ? ” inquires the 
Count, holding his drumstick in mid oir. 

Oh, yes, I slioiild think so ; Tvo seen him mooning about our 
roads— a most learned and melanclioly-lookiiig object, uitli 
spectacles and a long coat. My puppy; Toto, was quite abasliod 
by the sight of liiiii the other day, and barked till lie was hoarse, 
poor dear ! ” 

Now, pray observe the perversity of the Iminan race. If 
Mademoiselle Clotilde had spoken eulogist ically of JI. Minos, 
M. de Ohampmeiiu would not have failed ])Our out all the vials 
of his sarcasm and nobiliary contempt on that exemplary young 
man’s pate ; .but hearing Mademoiselle nn-ile the lieir to the 
famous vineyard and the twenty-five thousand francs a y(3ai*, what 
should M. lo Ooint(i do, forsooth, but stand up testily for M. Minos ; 
“ And piMv wliy shouldn’t a young man wear spectacles, miss ? ” 
Oh, pa])a ! 

‘‘M: iMinos’s spectacles come, no doubt, from his laiving wearied 
his eyes by overworlc,” proceeds the Count warmly, and gnawing 
with defiance at his drumstick ; ‘sVnd I’ll tell you, miss, that a 
studious young man who wears out liis eyes is better tlian one like 
that amiable brotlier of yours, wIk» wears out liis father’s purse 
wu’th tl^irty thousand francs’ wovlb of debts. liCit me add tliat ]\I . 
Minos is a man of honoiii\, full of prineipfjs and dutifulness, and 
with a fine iiihciMtanco Iieforo him.” 

Here let us ]eav(i M. dc Champmciiu. If tliis were the first 
cliajiter of A. novel we mighf Vvrite ninety-and-nine. more most 
profitably, in recounting how Mademoiselle Clotilde withstoi^d with 
romantic oncr,gy the scheme of marfyin^ her Lo M, Minus. But 
this is not I'omancc, and those who know what magic tlierc is to* 
a French squire in the sound of five and twenty thousand francs 
a year landed property, may jjossibly conjecture that M. dc 
Champmenu will end by accepting young (ii’othut as bis prospec- 
tive soiidn-law, provided the latter only consents to discard his 
ugly name for one more tryneful/ind adorned with a particle. 



CnAPTEE XXIX. 

roET WORSHIP. 

The French arc not a poetical people. The nnclastic terse- 
ness of tlieir language — "‘froidc langiie tie inatluhnaticicn/’ as 
Lamartine called it — adapts itself better to logic or epigram, 
which is but logic with a sting on, than to tlie dreamy ecstaeies 
of fancy. Yictor Hugo cramming his liallueinations into alexan- 
drines is like a man knocking wedges into a frame with a 
hammer ; and Yictor Hugo’s more classic predecessors, who 
were slaves to scansion, sot periods, and unities, were obliged 
to surround each fine thouglit with a roll of declamatory verses, 
so tliat it fluttered like a solitary standard amid a battalion of 
prim soldiers. 

Tlicn there is ridicule, which the French have found to border 
so closely on the sublime that a poet, wlio launches ]jis sublimity 
oil the public car, is never sure tliat it will not come back to him 
in the form of a laughing echo. This is chilling tvork. How be 
l)oeLical in the sacred scusc of that distinguished word, wlnm every 
comparison drawn from the terrors or graces of nature — ibrked 
lightiiihg, flower beds, craggy rocks, or precious stones — have 
been haclmeycd and rehackneyed till tlie smallest of Parisian 
ffimms grows merry over them ? The enthusiasm of young 
rliymesters is nipped in the bud by the frigidity of these ironical 
times, and that is why poets of genius have disappeared. 

But, if poetry be dead, the French continue to be what tliey 
have always been — the best vcrsiliers in pendom. There is not 
a young Frenelnnan of wit but turn you a sonnet as easily as 
he can laugh, or better still, a song with a jingle of smart rhymes 
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and a point thrown in to make the tail curl. 1'his is not ])0(3txy, 
only the toall change of it, but the more Bucccssful handlers of 
such small change become well-courted personages now and then, 
like M. Coppec and M. Manuel — two gentlemen who rhyme the 
charms of domestic life in verses smooth and comforting as 
Messrs. Somebody’s delicious food for infants. It was natural 
and proper that in an epoch of gold, silk, and champagne wor- 
ship, homely bards like this should arise. They are Frcjich 
“ lakists,” at Avhom no Parisian James and Horace Smith have 
yet poked fun, and to encourage them is one of ilie duties which 
the fjrand rmmU discharges with the gim!»orost pleasure. 

As in referring to Madame do Kescdii we liad the lionour to 
state that thii^ gracious lady took the most cnlighienod interest in 
art matters, it will surprise no cue to hear that she is patroni/r 
ing a young poet of j\I. Coppee s school, Avho, tliaiiks to her, 
Avill soon become n credit to 1ms country. To judge of liim, we 
have only to attend the Hotel dc lleseda on a night when all 
the hostess’s friends have been convoked to hear the last 
panned verses of this promising y-pung man, whose name is M. 
Poupcttc. 

M. Poupcttc did not start in life by carrying a pared of his 
earliest works to a publisher’s, for he Avould luivo been sliown to 
the do«»r with all the regard due to a man whose produce is un- 
saleable. His maiinerizing was exactly what it would have been 
had he been a ebntemporary of Slallicrbe's ; for if there be bub 
one road to success — and tlijit the public one— -for novelists, 
journalists, and painters, there arc two for the pod, wlio may 
become famous by the sole help of the great if lie cannot conquer 
the universal jsuHragc of the small. Had M. Poupette begun to . 
write some years ago he would have jiaid his court to the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, who sponsored M. Coppec aforesaid «and extended 
to poetry what little ollicial countenance was bestowed on it 
under the Second Empirp ; but, times being altered, he put his 
faith in the Royalist party, and easily hoard of the patroness lie 
wanted in Madame dc Rcstda. ^ ' 
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He had seen this lady at the opera, and felt all liis poet’s ad- 
miration burn at the sight of her raven hair decked with dia- 
mond Bourbon lilies ; and of her dross, blended of those grateful 
neutral tints which illustrated the period. So lie Avrote to her 
a poet's letter, telling of the burning inspirations of his soul, and 
craA'od leave to dedicate to her a volume of his fugitive thoughts — 
which YoliTine he shortly after forwarded, Avell printed at his OAvn 
cost. 

It is always sootliing to receive a dedicatory book of poems. If 
suitably bound and enriched Avith one's coat of arms— as was M. 
Poupcttc's gift — it looKs Avell on the draAving-room table, Avhere 
it has the privilege of exciting the envy of one’s good friends. 
Then there is the satisfaction, always great in a, person of Ma- 
dame de Ilesckla’s mind, of sustaining a struggling genius and of 
feeling tliat if ho earns celebrity, tljo Avorld will rcmcml.)er Avho 
Avas his benefactress, and crown her with a share of liis glory. Ac- 
cordingly, M. Poupetto Avas invited to dinner and read half liis 
book to the other delighted giicsl»s Avhilc they took tea later iii 
the (ivciving ; and of course noie of these guests could neglect to 
buy a copy of the Avorks that had so charmed jLlicm, es])ecially 
Avlieii Madame do llcsedu made a point of apprising them Avhcrc 
the publisher lived. 

But this generous lady did more in Jier kind anxiety that the 
book bearing licr arms should be Avidely circulated ; for at a 
cliarity bazaar in behalf of “ LXEnvre des OliauVcs” she kept a 
bookstall, stocked Avitli five liundred copies of M. Poupette’s 
pocm^, and, all these AVorks being sold oil* at a premium, she 
Avas enabled both to pay thcpublislier tlie full cost price— not tlie 
trade price — and to relieve the bard at^tlic same time. Nothing 
can be more vsaintly and ingenious than this Avay of promoting 
literature, one’s own praises, and almsgiving all at one sweep ; 
and from this hour, Avhen M. Poupette’s book sailed into a second 
edition, Avhen sundry of the public, attracted by the advertise- 
ments eonceniing it, bought the work from curiosity, and when a 
few newspapers, folloAviug in tlio wake, reviewed the poems Avith 
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courtesy, it may be said that our author liad only to step easily 
aijd grac^ully up the ladder which is now raising him to emi- 
nence ; for his rise may be depended on. 

After he has read a few more j^oems at^Madame do Itesi' Ja’s 
house, and inscribed some odes and sonnets to those of her intimates 
whom slio wishes to please, she and those intimate hulies will use 
their iiiliuenee with the Arclihisliop of Paris to get M. Poupette's 
poems given away as a prize-book in Llie schools patronized by the 
Church; and one day, in a conciliatory spirit, tlie Pklucatioii 
^Minister, despite his Ilepublicaiiisin, Avill appoint M. Ponpclte 

OHicicr d’Acadomie ” — an honorary bub somewhat coveted 
distinction, which coiitbrs the right of wearing two silver 
branches and a violet ribbon on the lappet of one’s dress- 
coat. Then the ladies will turn their eyes toAvards tlie Tliouti'c 
Fran^ais, and by working on the Director of Fine Arts— find 
porliaps by addressing a pretty note of supplication to tlic thea- 
trical queen of tlic hour — procure tlic acceptance and ])erformance 
of a small verso comedy, in one or two acts, by M. Poupette. 
Verso comedies, if short, are nevcA* harshly judged by tlie critics, 
so M. Poupette will bo sure of a smees iTcHtime ; and tliis will give 
the Fine Arts Department a pretext for rocommeuiling Iiim for tlie 
Legion of Hoiioiir, and, if he cares lor it, of placing liim in one of 
those iuumerous snug Ijcrths— State librariansliips, academical rec- 
torships, or wliat not— which Covernment keeps for authors of 
stingless talcnfct' 

In course of years, Avlicu-Jiis hair is grizzled— and hy that 
time there will probably have been one or two 2 uore rovoJutious, 
BO that lie will have transferred his allegiance from Madame de 
Ees6da to some one clse—M. Poupette Avill become a candidate 
for the Academic Fraii(;aisc ; and, as his poems will liavo Avoiiiided 
nobody, excited nobody, and made nobody envious, he will bo 
elected with alacrity, while some writer ten times more popular, 
but tAventy times more. .waspish (possibly M. Sarcey), Avill still be 
chafing at the gate. So believe that it is Avitli no feeling of 
reluctance that Madame cle P'iseda’s acquaintances come to hear 
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the newest idyll of a young man who is promised such smoothly 
lustrous destinies. ' 

To begin with, “ tea and verses ” are one of those intellectual 
treats which particularly distinguisli the true fjrand month from 
tlie world of the Bourseocrats ; and Royalist ladies would be as 
ashamed of owning that they liad not heard a few Imndred verses 
every winter as of confessing that they had not attended Brother 
Ignivore’s sermons, or, done something towards furthering that 
benevolent (Euvre des Chauves.” Therefore, the drawing-room 
is crowded ; tlie women in their lustrous toilettes sit in rows 
round the central table, aHid behind them in corners and next the 
walls stand black masses of men, among whom are the Due do 
Sungblcii and M. Pistachc, Avitli their crush-hats- under their 
arms. There is but one man in the inner circle, and that is tho 
poet, who has a ]ii(;e butter-coloured hair and beard, and wears 
ratlicr wildly cut clothes, as if hodmd recited some of his verses 
to tlie tailor w'hilst the latter was taking his measure. 

At eleven o’clock tho hostess turns and asks M. Poupette in a 
beseeching voice, as if the agnvcable idea had only just occurred 
to her, wdiether he will kindly read something of his composition, 
whereat M. Poupette fumbles in his coat tail with modest confu- 
sion, as if it w'crc by the merest liazaixl lie discovered there a 
manuscript of a pound’s weight tied with pink ribbon. There is 
a flattering murrnnr of thanks and expectancy, during which 
M. Poupette takes his scat at the table, having oil? his right hand 
the customary silver tray, witli de(janter, tumbler, sugar-basin, 
and pliial of orange-lloiver w'ater. The ladies close tlieir fans, sit 
back, and converge their gjanccs w'ith pensive interest on 
M. Ponpetto’s butter curia ; the gentlcTpen count ^the pendants 
on the chandelier, and M. Poiipcittc, having coughed and drawn 
down his Avristbaiids, suavely reads out his title : La Giroflee : 
an Idyll of City Life.” 

This ^‘Giroflee ” is* a touching pocm,fand nothing obliges us 
to conceal that it treats of a yomig poet who passed through a 
trial which may well serve as a c&u#..iomto other poets. His name 
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is Peter, for such names as Oscar and Fernand, in which ])oots of 
Alfred d# Musset’s insalubrious school revelled, must now be 
discarded : we live in regenerating times \vlien manly licrocs must 
have strong simple names. Peter, then, having wooed a gentle 
religious girl by offering her a humble pot of wallflowers, was 
accei)tcd as her suitor ; they were marriccl, and their union was 
crowned by the birth of an infant. It was sweet to see them 
nestle as they did in a bower of all homely joys. They lived on 
the seventh story of an old house in the Ijatiii Quarter, being 
thus in immediate neighbourliood to the blue vault of heaven ; a 
bullfinch awakened them with his early matins ; the wailing of 
tlieir infant lulled them to happy rest at night, and the AvaUflower 
grew in luxuriaueo till its perfume was the pride and solace of 
all the neighbours, 

But one day Peter, while out for a w^alk and musing over his 
verses on the paveinoiit of Pavis (hero seventy-two stirring lines 
of comparison between the peacefulness of that seventh story and 
the turbulent corruption of the pavement below), Peter saw flash 
by him a barouche bearing a Oireg seductive in golden, hair and 
silk attire. It needs no reflection to sec that this lady is the 
incarnation of that turbulent state of things described on. the 
pavement, and as she passes she drops a ghirice on Peter, who 
forthwith conceives for her an unholy passion. Good-bye to 
peace from, that hour ; Peter derives no comfort from the voice 
of his infant Exiling to him in the dead of night ; he expresses 
himself in unrepeatable term^ as to the bullfinch ; and tiie wall- 
flower, blighted by the desolation of this once sunny home, loses 
its petals one by one. ^ 

The poet’s^time is paljped in rambles*through the city in search 
of liis Circe, and at length hd finds her palace, but only to be 
repulsed by the boastful menials Avho mount guard at its door. 
He perseveres, however, as poe^s ever do, composes an ode in her 
honour, and waylays Iw at the street corner in order to throw 
the writteij avowal of his passion into her carriage as she passes. 

Q 
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SIio docs pass ; the wheels of her chariot grate on Peter’s ear, the 
blood mantles to his cheek, and he rushes forward ; but, just as he 
has raised the hand that contains his ode, the scales fall from his 
eyes, ’riio bloom on that shapely face is due to paint, that golden 
hair which glints in tlie sun is false (here six-and-thirty lines to 
prove that the hues of bullflnches and wallflowers are not false), 
and the night finds Peter still standing at the street corner and 
merged in remorseful meditation over his folly. At last he turns 
homewards, (jlimbs his staircase on tiptoe, and enters the room 
which ho had so faithlessly deserted. 

Everything is hushed to sleep ; even the infant is silent, and 
Peter as he approaches the window-sill notes that the wallllower, 
first pledge of his lawful affection, has but one trembling petal 
left. This sight moves him to the quick, and, standing over the 
flower, he pathetically soliloquizes on the past joys of which he 
now feels so unworthy, (llo is &tipposod to bo telling liis own 
story in the poem.) 

Je poiisais doiicement an temps do ma jemiosse 
OU j’epoiisais Angelo -^et, tout ploiu d’allegvesse, 

Moublais moii paradis. 

AiigMo travaillait ; nous niaiigioiis lo soir 

Uue soiipo sans apprdt, dii bauif sou, du pain noii* ; 

Le matin dos rad is. 

Puis Thiver, (piaiid toinbaient la^.ieige, Ic verglas, 

•le souniais dans iiios doigts, .saintuiiieiit, jamais las 
D'attendro le priutoinps. 

JMa IVileuse Angelo, sans soiUiaitor du bois, 

So obaufFait aux sons chalcuroux do ma voix, * 

V Aux flammos do mos olmnts ! 

'As ho utters these beautiful lines a tear^falls from Peter’s eye on 
to the wallllower. But lo ! this flower, which had faded during 
liis infidelity, blossoms anew when watered liy his repentance. 
Its petals come back to life, its perfume fills the room, the dawm- 
ing sun breaks over a scene wbioh the bullfinoli gladdens with a 
carol of blitliesome pardon ; and Peter, restored to the affections 
of his hearth and to the wholesome elements of happiness above 
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enumerated, resolves that ho will never more think of going 
asferay. 

Now what can bo more rcfrcsliing tlian this poetry ? Can we 
grudge M. Poupctte the warm applause he receives, or disj)uto 
tlie verdict of Madame de Itcseda, who vows slic would not 
exchange “ La Giroflee ” for all the lurid works of Byron or 
Tiieophile Gautier. 



CIIAPTEE XXX. 

BKAS1D13 “ COLLABOIIATIOX.’' 

(Jardenetis’ Ai<:\rAXA(;KS, wliicli Loll afc Avliat season one should 
sow peas and spinach, arc silent as to any sowings for the month 
of August ; and y(3t tliat is tlic month in France when the seeds 
of genius are most pleiiti fully scattered over slieets of paper, 
which will bloom out all winter time into three-act comedies and 
one-volume novels. August is also the pairing season for French 
authors — not the season when they marry, but the time when 
tliey start off in couples for seaside villas, there to shed tliC seeds 
of their intellects, as abov(‘. said, rartuersliip lias become an 
established custom in li'rench literature, as in most other things 
French. It takes halt-a-dosson Frenchmen to conduct a stock- 
jobber’s business, very often four to own a racehorse, two to 
manage a theatre, three to produce an operetta, and at least a 
couple to write an attractive comedy or maimers. 

The oxee])tions constituted by MM. Dumas, Sardou, and 
F euillet, only prove a I'ulc illustrated by such loi.g-standiug and 
fruitful partnersliips as tliose of Meilhac and lUlcvy, Chivot 
and Dnrii, (Jlairville and Siraudin, Leterrier and Vanloo, Erck- 
mann and Chatrian, Barriefo and ]\Iadamc dc Prebois ; and to 
these popular names may for tlje futu^’o be added those of M. 
Victor Cocasse and the poet Poupettc, who have gone down to 
Le Treport to write together a comedy to be called Les Chutes de 
Madame Vinjinie, and which they mean to be the great success 
of the next theatrical season. 

M. Poupettc is the elegiac writer wdiosc sweet Gimflk we have 
spoken of ; and M. Victor Cocass’e is the renowned author of the 
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Sardine d (Haile and Le rkhe de Madame. BoLwoen Uioni tlicrc 
is little in^common, for M. Ponpette is the bard of home joys, 
and M. Cooasse is the dramatizer of questionable episodes ; but 
M. Cocasse has reaolied a time of life when ideas begin to fail 
him, and ho is constantly on the pro\yl after young and rising 
authors with whom he may strike up a collaboration — tlicy 
fiirni,shing the plots, and he tlie dramatic ordinance of the same. 
The bargain, be it noted, is quite a fair one; for to a man 
having no knowledge of the stage a good plot is of little more 
use than a block of stone to one who is no sciilptoi’. 

Now', there is no writer on the Boulevards, or about them, wdio 
can chisel a stone into shape as if. Cocasse can ; not one who 
can better trifti a dialogue, contrive efiectivo situations for the 
close of each act, and send his audience home Avith their ears 
tingling. He is a stout and jolly ))er8onage, with drooping grey 
moustache and imperial, a broad hat-brim, and W'ith tlie forefinger 
ajid thumb of his loft hand brow-nod to a walnut colour by the 
moisture of countless cigarettes, lie looks like a ])cnsiouod 
gendarme in easy circumstances, •and he rather startled rosy, 
yellow'-haircd M. Poupette when he buttonlioled him one 
evening at the Francais,” and proposed that they tw'o sliould 
mount a “ machine ” together. 

M. Poupette had never ^heard any w'ork of literature described 
as a “machine,” nor had he ever met a man of letters so uncom- 
monly shrew'dyfu all the business details of authorship as M. 
Cocasse. This gentleman nir.de little use of the terms “ one act,’^ 
“three acts,” “live acts;” he talked of tw^o, nine, and ^twelve 
per cent, pieces, alluding thereby to, the amount of profits which 
a dramatist i^ entitled tq levy, and lie^^vas particularly lumiiiousv 
about the extra gains to be maefe out of Belgian and provincial 
managers. 

Such as it W’as, though, the talk was not wliolly un{)]casant to 
M. Poupette. The poci# liad long cherished a notion of writing a 
comedy, aujj had only been deterred by the recollection of tw’o 
tragedies in five acts whieW he# had sent to the Odcou in the days 
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of his literary novitiate, and which had been thankfully" declined. 
He had sense enong*h to suspect that he was wanting: in the 
dramatic knack, and lie well knew that M. Cocasse possessed this 
knack to the full ; on the other hand M. Oocasse, t^lancing at M. 
Poupette’s brow, which bulged out like a football, and at his eyes, 
wliich glowed in the depth of caverns, felt that there must be a 
stock of ideas in tliis youth wliich would yield like a mine if 
worked judiciously. So the two very soon came to an arrange- 
ment ill the cafe of the ‘‘Fran9ais,” drinking beer ; and before 
parting that night M. Coeassc stipulated tliat they should address 
each other as 'Uu'' tlicnceforth, for greater familiarity and 
convenience. 

A fortnight later M. (Jocassc, in a suit of yellow* nankeen, and 
M. Poupette, w'ith a panama tiiatch over his fevered pate, started 
for Dieppe ; and on the road from Diejipe to Le Treport by 
diligence the poet first liroachcd his plot for the intended comedy. 
The flat, dusty road lay straight for miles before them ; tin; three 
horses, two brown and one wliite, jogged placidly along, switch- 
ing flies away with their tails the coachman, in a blue blouse, 
winked to Jforman fish-girls passing with hampers on their 
heads ; and the pair of authors, perched under the hood of the 
'^imperiak, could descry an unbroken expanse of beetroot fields 
and willow stumps stretching around* them as far as the eye 
could gaze. 

It was under the inspiration of this fine s^mery that M. 
Ponpette exclaimed, “Tlic play iwust treat of a bijdc brought 
up amid toueliiiig rural life, and coming to Paris to lose her 
illusions. We will call it La i'hvLi dc Madame Viryinie"'' 

- Lf.s Chutes,'' answered Id. Cocasse, accentuating the article 
in the tone of one who wxmld oiler a gentle reproof ; wc have 
seen jfieiity of solitary (iitdrs in recent pie(?cs, and the public 
wants novcltJ^ Virginia must loiic her illusions several times.” 

“Very well,” agreed M. Poupette, pensively; ^‘but we must 
show her retaining her innocence of soul in spite of alk” 

*‘Yes, that will be new,” saitNM/Cocassc : ‘\and we must 
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bring out her husband in strong colours ; yot lio mustn’t be a 
naval captiin or an engineer, because those professions have been 
overdone.” 

“ I was thinking of making him a German,” rejoined M. 
Poupettc. 

“ Yes, that will do, bceaiisc he can be killed, if iic’idful, without 
exciting any sympathy,” observed IL Cocassc sagaciously ; and 
about this time the diligence rumbled past tlic medimval church 
of Le Treport towering above its flight of a hundred and twenty 
steps, jolted over the smooth stones, and past the snowy villas of 
the Parade, and drew up before a quefir little hotel facing the 
sea. 

Now Le Treport is a -watcring-placc, neither so big as Dieppe 
nor so small as a fishing-village ; it )\as a reputation of being at once 
quiet and gay, and the consequence is that it is always full and 
noisy. MM, Cocassc and Poujicttc Iiaving come thither to work 
and lopk after their health, have written for rooms beforehand- 
rooms with a fine sea-view, for M. Poupette’s sake, M, Cocassc 
being able to work equally well opposite a brick-wall or a chimney- 
stack— and they arrive with a settled purpose of mixing in no 
society w^hatever. l?ut it is easier to purpose in such cases than to 
perform. M. Cocassc has modestly reckoned in forgetfulness of 
the fa?no attaching to name and that of M. Poupette ; and 
ho is reminded of his omission by finding tlie Iiotel landlord and a 
local reporter j/aiting to ofler blandishments as soon as he and 
M. Poiipett5 alight. 

No Prince gets such a reception in a French Iiotcl as au^ author 
of celebrity.* Landlord and waitcrs*makc mucb of a Prince, smirk 
to him, and fleece him nobly ; but tli!) greeting awarded to aa 
author is hospitable and cheery — a happy blending of respect, 
familiarity, curiosity, and contempt most flattering to literature. 

MM, Cocasse and Poupette aic shown by the landlord in j)ersott 
to the brightest third-ft)or apartments in tlic house. The worthy 
man, wadt^ling in front of them, assures them in loud and friciully 
tones of his admiration arfd flevotion. They shall want for nothing 
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BO long at tlicy are under his roof, lie will see to himself, 
and let thein only leave the composition of their menus and the 
choice of their wines to him, and they shall be satisfied. Trouble, 
forsooth ! it is no trouble, but an honour. Has not he — the 
landlord— laughed till the tears ran out of his eyes at the Sardim 
d Flmilo ; and can any service on his i)arb ever repay that in- 
tellectual treat ? All this is wheezed out in the hearing of a pack 
of waiters and chambermaids who have hied np from all the 
stories to stare at the famous author of the Sardim d rhuile, and 
also in the licariiig of the local reporter, who follows them like a 
shadow, taking copious nofes as to their bedroom furniture and their 
articles of pei’sonal apparel. 

M. (Jocassc, who pays his way everywhere in the small coin of 
good nature, is very affable to the whole throng, and particularly 
so to the local reporter, wlio introduced himself at the outset as 

(V humble brother in letters.’’ M.*Cocasse shook hands with him 
and told him of the pleasure lie always felt at meeting represen- 
tatives of the valiant provincial press,” for he well knew that if 
lie had not done this liis literary brother would have gone off and 
insei’tcd spiteful paragraphs about him, which would have been 
inulesirable, M. Cocasse likes to be everywhere surrounded by an 
atmosphere of smiles ; and he succeeds so well in his wish that 
before he has been in the hotel an hovr all the boarders* and 
menials are talking about the amiability of the bluff author. 

The landlord takes care to apprise his visitors Vliat, although 
the two distinguished men of letters *will, as a rule, difiic in their 
rooms, fee has obtained a promise that tliey will come to the table- 
d'/ioie on Sunday, and tin’s prosfiective exhibition of the two cele- 
bVitios of course acts as a nlost pleasing sbiniulus on the happiness 
of all present. 

Meanwhile tlie rumour of the two authors’ arrival having spread 
through the town, the Mayor of Troport comes courteously to 
leave a card ; after him the director of tlfc Casino obtains access 
to their rooms, and presents tlieni each with a free ciird of ad- 
mission to his establishment, with power to use his bathing 
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machines gratis ; and by-aml-by cojucs the director ol* tlie 
Ohpli(5onists, who obsequiously begs their acceptaucc of reserved 
tickets to the whole scries of concerts wliich he iiitoiids 
giving. 

On each and all of thesci personages M. Cocasse bestows lus 
accustomed blithe welcome : but when they have all departed, 
and when the authors haVe discussed a really admirable little 
dinner, washed down by wines drawn from the farthest recesses of 
the hotel cellar, shrewd M. Cocassc remarks to his partiiei*, “ Ja)ok 
here, Poiipetto, please remember that \ve liave come here to write 
Lns Ghuks do Afadame Vmjbik, and not to be humbugged. All 
these people will bo wanting us to com])osc them a charade for 
some cluirity performance ; you’ll liave to sing chorus with me, 
and tell them politely to go and be hanged.” 

Still one ouglit to repay kindness by kindness,” remonstrated 
M. Poupette, whose young hc^rt has been not a little touehed by 
the ciyilitics shown him. 

‘‘Oil, the beggars will pay themselves fast euongli,” rejoins 
matter-of-fact M. Cocasse ; “we shall have (hem all turning up in 
Paris, and asking for play orders ; and of those they sliall laive 
their fill : but a charade means tliree days’ ivork, and 1 work 
three days for no man without pay.” 

“'rtiat is a painfully jinroniantic view to take of literature,” 
observes M. Poupette, with a deprecatory smile. 

“That maj/bc,” is M. Cocasse’a answer, as lie pours some 
cognac intojiis coffee-spoon, «nd then sets fire to it to make him- 
self a gloria ; “ but if I had dealt iu romance, I should lu^vc been 
dining to-ddy off brcad-and-cheese.” 

And this i’s true cnov^gh, for M. Coiasse has made his way by 
looking after his dues with no wandering eye. He roams nowhere 
without a note-book, in which be jots down all the good things lie 
hears to make use of them ; but in return for good things which 
he himself emits he expects coin ; and when asked to write some- 
thing in ajady’s album he scribbles simply, “ Jc suis Coeasse,” 
which makes people lauglf, and serves quite as well as a sonnet. 
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M. PonpeUo, however, is moulded of softer ofay, and twenty-four 
hours liave not elapsed before an adventure befalls him which 
causes the deepest disgust to Ids partner. For in roving along tlie 
shingle on the first morning after his arrival, whom should M. 
Poupette meet but those two fascinating ladies, ]\Iesdames de 
Lcstincello and do Pomponiiette, who liave come to bathe and 
amuse themselves at Le Treport — of course Avithout their 
husbmids. Now Mesdames dc L. and de P. well know' that 
the poet I’oupette has been brought to light by their two 
iiCgil iinist enemies, Mesdames de Iteseda and Migiionnette*; and, 
bei ng both of tliera BonapaVtists to the core, they think that nothing 
would be finer than to seduce tlic poet from his allegiance to the 
Faubourg, Besides, iladamc de Lestiucelle is one o1 those ladies 
to Avliorn flirting is a more necessary pastime than eating and 
drinking, and having spent the Paris season in making a deputy 
and two attaches become lunatic^ she conceiA'es the idea of 
beguiling seaside tedium at the expense of M. Poupette’s 
peace, 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur Poupette,” she says gleefully, “it must have 
been Neptune himself Avho threw' you on those shores to charm 
the solitude of tw'o lonely Avomen ; and now Ave are going to ap- 
propriate you.^ Madame do I’omponnette and I have already a 
scheme for getting up theatricals in behalf of the Xonnaii Hospital 
for Stain merers, and you shall Avritc us a i;harade in three acts, 
Avhich we Avill perform ourseh'es at the Casino.” V 

Poor M. Poupette remembers tli(j warning of his partner Co- 
casse ; *but how^ he mcre.cimry in face of such a bewitching vision 
as this ? Imagine a vivacious brunette, dressed in h AA'onderful 
(Ajmbiiiation of buff unblejlchcd linen and violet silk.* She Avears 
amethyst earrings ; a big amethyst brooch peeps under the long 
ends of her lace cravat ; and round her w'aist is a belt with garnet 
knobs, supporting an aifmonii'rr, fjiom Avhich hang in a glittering 
cluster a fan, a ])ursc, a smelling bottle, a j!;*old pencil, an enamel 
looking-glass, and a Avatch. On her heatl a Avhite Siailor’s hat 
Avith violet streamers is jauntily set j and her small hands, covered 
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with glo^s (h Snv.do^ roacljiuj^ jar ii]) iho arms, are occuiiicjd, 

one in carrying a pug dog, the otlicr in lioldiiig a snnslnide. 

M. Poupctto is not; proof against allriromoiits like tiiesc, and, 
like a well-bred man, he asks and obtains leave to carry the pug 
dog, and an enchanting hour is spent by him in strolling along the 
bcacli and nodding enraptured assent to all the plans wliich tlie 
ladic>s form for the disposal of his time. It is to be noted tliat 
when ladies arc good enough thus to lot out the hours of an artist 
or literary man, they leave him not five minutes for work, con- 
cluding ajiparciitly tluit Jic gets tlirougli liis labours at night 
Avhile other people sleep. It therefore I’ollow.s that Mosdames de 
Lcjstineellc and de Pomponnette ordain things so pleasantly that 
M. Poupette’s Ohnies de JJadamp Vinjinie slips altogether out of 
his recollections. JBut luckily vigilant M. Coeasse is on the 
look out. 

A turn in tlio beach brings the party in sigltt of this gentleman, 
who i;S standing on the keel of a fishing boat and sweeping the 
horizon witli a tolescoiJC. lie has seenfed inisehief in the ])oet\s 
prolonged absence ; he has eonu^ out to search for liim, and on 
descrying him in the custody of ladies, he nudvcs no diliiculty 
about striding np to claim his own, 

“Ah,” lie says, gallantlj^ hut finnh-, “my friend Poupette 
belongs to inc in tlie nwning, and he can only bo yours in tlie 
afternoon. Four hours' work a day is absolutely nec(‘ssaiy to 
write Les Cfi;Jles de Madimc Virginie, which you will applaud next 
winter.” ^ » 

“Oh, but that is downright tyranny ! ” (ixclaim both tl;c ladies 
togeblier ; “and wc won’t applaud your comedy at all.” 

M. Poupette, seeing^ Madaipc dc 'LcsLinccllo annoyed, looks 
wretched, and clasps hej- pug dog with silent despair ; hut witli 
an authoritative hand stony M. Coeasse lifes the animal out 
of his arms and restores him, snarling somewJiat, to the fair 
owner. ^ 

Five inkiutes afterwards, M., Poupette is trudging back plain- 
tively to the hotel, and^ lisieiiing in dejection to JI. Cocasse’s 
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rebukes. “ Ileinciiibcr, Poiipettc, fcliab wo have come hero to 
work. Look at me ; I regard all the other sex as playthings, and 
only look afi^er tliein in recreation hours.” 

“ You are terribly nnroinantic,” moans M. Poupettc. 

Because romance doesn’t pay,” responds M. Cocasse, practically 
enough. 
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3r. LE niESIDEOT DE ST. COEEFICIIE. 

The poet Poupiotte was mucli put oiifc by the necessity of 
working four hours every morning, instead of admiring jelly-fish 
on the beach of Le Treport with Mesdames do Pomponneite and 
do LcstiiiccUe. His enforced industry, however, had this efiect, 
tliat the first act of Les Chules ch Madame Vm/mie was completed 
in uncommonly little time — a fact which qiiitjkly became known 
to the inquisitive visitors at*' the liotel where lie and M. Victor 
Cocassc resided, and afforded them food for much delightful conver- 
sation. M, Cocassc is a hon prince; and having got his first act 
safe, admitted the necessity for a»"day or two’s relaxation ; but he 
would have liked that M. Poupette should take this relaxation 
with him, and not in ladies’ society, for his thirst after “ ideas,” 
which he may convert into dramatic prose, is only to be slaked by 
constant pumping. 

jSfot content, indeed, wuth pumping M. Poiijiottc of a morning, 
M. Cocasse ’tiis laid hands on an Englisli man of letters, Mr. 
Magenhanj, Boneham — con»e to Prance to look up adaptable 
comedies out of the repcrloire of fifty years ago—and s})cnds his 
afternoons’' cross-questioning thia obliging genius about British 
customs and ecccntrici'iics. M. Cocasse, indeed, regards a talka- 
tive Briton as a godsend, for it was one of tins kind who, by 
informing him that the Attorney-General was compelled to hang, 
with his own hands, all convicis sentenced to death within a mile 
of Temple Bar, siippli^’d him with tlie materials for his memorable 
Ambigu drama, Sir Jhonsonn. 

We all remember how »iii this fiimous piece, now become 
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classical, tlie Attornoy-Goneml and the Luri Chancellor being 
rivals in the atlbctioii of the Duchess Bessie, the formei^inquired 
into the antecedents of the latter, and had no diliiculty in discover- 
ing that he belonged to a secret gang of coiners. Arraigned for 
this offence before the Tribunal of Habeas Corpus, the Chancellor 
was, by an exercise of his enemy’s prerogative, tried in the room 
over tile ai’chway of Temple Bar, and the Attorney-General, 
having disguised himself as a City trader, contrived to be elected 
foreman of the jury, and so ])rought in a verdict of guilty on all 
counts, “without extenuating circumstances.” There arc few 
things more telling than* the scene in the last act, where the 
Attorney-General, having ascended the scaffold in his state robes, 
to liang his idval, ascertains, just as he is slipping on the noose# 
that this criminal but penitent dignitaiy, who has just com- 
pleted Ids twenty-fifth year, is his own son by a clandestine 
marriage ! 

It was “ iSir Jhomonn ” that put the seal to M. Oocasse’s repu- 
tation, and it seems that he is already purposing to indite a new 
drama of London life out of the hints of Mr. Magenham Boneham. 
In this fresli work, to be called Lei< Myaihes da Afamioa Housp^ 
the Wapentake, the Biding, and the lleriot— three trusted officials 
'^vlio command the Beefeaters and are obliged to taste all the 
dishes served to the Lord Mayor in public banquets— wiK pro- 
bably play leading parts. 

All this shows that Parisian literary men when 4^iey go a-bath- 
ing do not pass their time in vain frivolities ; but what shall be 
said of fhe other Parisians staying in the two authors^ hotel? It 
always does one’s heart good tq see excursionists from 'the French 
capital taking things easily* by the salt Abater, for many of them 
believe tliemsclves to be grave folk in Paris, and they come to 
bathe with a genial purpose of throwing off their gravity. 

Look at the spectacled gentleimvL Ibi* instance, who has a bed- 
room next to M. CocasSe’s, and has already struck up a pleasant 
friendslup with that writer. His name is M. le President de St. 
Codefiche, and it seems to him very piquant to chat with a popular 
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playwright, for he it a presiding judge of renowned enidition, and 
n\)ver smiles in the capital lost it should compromise his dignity. 
He is known at the Palace of Justice for liis imposing white 
neckcloths ; and he reads the Pafrie, Other current literature is 
familiar to him chiefly from its frequent appearances at the 
criminal bar in the persons of journalists and pam]dilcteors ; and 
barristers affectionately call him “ Old Maximum/' because of his 
preference for heavy penalties to light ones. 

But at Le Tivport you get M. de St. Codcficlic entering freely, 
not to say hilariously, into the spirit of all the amusements pro- 
vided. He has brought with him his ifo, and Mademoiselle de 
St. Codefiche, who will marry a public prosecutor by-aiid-by, and 
young de St. Codefiche, who lately carried olf a grand prize at 
the Coucours-General, and is a promising youth, who will do 
wonders in a year or two as deputy-prosecutor in some provincial 
court. M. (Jocassc, wlio likes his joke, lias been telling Old 
Maximum that at the next Revolution the Communists or An- 
archists, having found fire of no avail, will tiy the cold-water cure 
to heal social abuses, and will tlinvg all the public men of note into 
the Seine. He advises M. le President to learn swimming, and 
that is why Old Maximum, who always thinks it well to be on 
tiie safe side, may be seen striding over the shingle every morning 
at eleven. He holds his.son by the hand during tliese excursions, 
having impressed upon him the necessity of swimming too ; and 
before steppin g into the water both the learned Codcficbos turn to 
wave tlicir hands blandly, asi if they feared nothing, to Madame 
and Mademoiselle de St. Codefiche, wlio are working tapestry on 
the Casino terrace. ^ 

Nevertheless, the other day Old Maximum had an adventure 
wliich still makes his blood curdle. He liad taken his fifth 
swimming lesson, and was getting on so knowingly i liat M. Cocasse 
caused him to be girt with adeork-bclt, and led liim out of his 
depth for about a quarler of a mile to the Doat rocking at anchor 
with a sailor in it to rescue the cramped. Old Maximum counted 
on climbing into the boat when he had floundered over his quarler 
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of a mile ; biifc lo ! on arriving there Madame/ de Lestincelle was 
seen sitting in the bows. 

She was dressed in the approved fasliion— in a blue timie, 
white braided, knickerbockers, an oil-skin cap, and above it all a 
glazed sailor’s hat ; and she was perched right on the boat’s side 
with, her feet dangling into the water. Now, Old Maxiimim was 
thoroughly exhausted and breathless, Imt, however much inured 
lie might be to national w’ays, he could not bring hiniself to climb 
into the boat lightly attired as he Avas, and Madame de Lestincelle, 
perceiving his embarrassment, took mocking advantage of it and 
playfully kicked a gallon'of water into his eyes : 

“ So Tve caught you at my mercy, ]\Ionsieur Ic President ! V 
she exclaimed pitilessly. “ Xow, see ; niy husbattd is going to 
liavo a lawsuit next term about some trespass, and unless you 
promise to use your iulliienee for us I shall let yon drown,” 

“ My dear lady ! ” gasped M, do St. Codctiche, treading water 
with despair, for he felt that if he I’emaiiicd motionless the weight 
of his liead would make liim spin upside down like a float ; but 
Madame de Lostinccllo sternly repeated: ‘‘Will you do as you 
arc told — yes or no ? ” 

“ 1 — I — can’t t — tamper with m — my conscience, d — dear 
%adaiu ! ” protested Old Maximum, truly fearing that she was in 
earnest. 

# 

“Well, then, mon paurre Frrsidmt, you have tied a millstone 
round yonr neck,” retoi’tcd she, and so saying a header off 
the boat’s side and swam away, s?;4lashiug more spray into the 
judge’s face as she passed him. Old Maximum was lifted into tlie 
boat by the shoulders and coipfortcd with a tarpaulin, bub lie felt 
4)iily half sure that an attempt had n^t been made to test his 
incorruptibility. 

Old Alaximum and M. Cocassc are very good friends, however, 
and the time to see them in the flow of intimacy is at dinner, 
w hen they have been counteracting the bviny sea air with a little 
St. Foray, a wuue of whicli M. de St. Codeficho knew nought till 
the author called for it, and whiclu piwzled him at first by flying 
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straight to Iiis head like laughing gas. Xow one night, having 
d^unk sufficient of this heady fluid — the champagne of the South 
— Old Maximum was merry, and let himself be led away to the 
Casino, where he was moved to recount a story. Let it be noted 
that everything tended to promote conversation. The dancing- 
room was ablaze with gas, the orchestra was jingling away, and 
in the maze of waltzes Mademoiselle de St. Codefiche could be seen 
whirling bashfully with the most unimpeachable of public prose- 
cutors, with black whiskers and a double eyeglass. 

Well,” began Old Maxiiiiiim, drawing his silver snuDF-boxand 
offering M. Cocasse a pinch, “ well, sii?;h as you see me, I was 
young once, and there was a time when I was no more than six- 
and-twenty yeal’s old.” 

“ I always guessed as much,” replied the author with conviction. 

** Yes, and it was at six-and-twenty I was appointed Judicial 
Assessor of First Instance in the town of Touscrctins,” continued 
Old Maximum. “ It was a queer little town with streets all run- 
ning about in short zigzngs, as if they were afraid of the big court- 
house that stood frowning in the mWdlc of the markct-iflace ; ))Ut 
I thought a good deal of it then, and especially of tlic courb-liouse. 

I was also very proud of iny ermine lappets and of the silver lace 
round my velvet cap ; indeed, I may tell you in confidence that 
I usetP to pose before my^ looking-glass to see wliS,her I wore 
my robes with proper stateliness. It Avas in the evening, after a 
day’s work on t’-'fe bench, that I used to do this, and one night I 
was so engaged — ah ! hoAV weil I remember that night ! — when 
my servant brought mo a card Avith the name ‘Baroness de 
Susurre,’ ARd^inimediately there Avalfeed in a lady in great agitation 
and Avith her feil drawn.”# 

"Aha!” ejaculated irrcA^erent M. Cocasse, nudging the pre- 
siding judge with his elboAv. 

"Yes, I don’t deny she was vesy pretty,” sighed Old Maximum 
mildly, as if the vision were still before him ; " she AA^as dressed 
in brown s^^tin, and her comeljr face peered at me from the 
depths of a puce-coloured ftonmet shaped like a bell ; but those 
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were the fashions of the time, and seernetV to me very grand. 
Judge what I felt when this seductive creature clapscMier hands 
as if she were going to throw herself at my feet, and said, ‘ Sir, I 
come to you as a suppliant. To-morrow you are going to try 
Monsieur Tourtoural, the journalist, for having written an article 
against the Government ; but he is not guilty. It is I who 
wrote the article ! ’ Now at that period Louis Philippe was on 
the throne, and I Tvas a staunch Orleanist.” 

‘^Ifcigh! I thought you were a Bonapartist ? ” interrupted 
arch J\I. Cocassc. 

“ IPm, I became that hter,” coughed M. de St. Codefiohe, taking 
another pinch of snulf. “At that period Monsieur Guizot was 
Premier, and tliere can 1)0 no doubt that MonsicHr Tourtourars 
atrocious article deserved a year’s imjuisonmcnt, and would have 
got it ; but what (^ould I say when Madame de Siisiirrc exclaimed : 
‘ It is surely not just to send one person to prison for what another 
has done ! If you sentence Monsieur Tourtoural, I shall speak 
out before the whole imblic and confess my guilt, so that you will 
be obliged to send me to gaol, and perhaps that Avill satisfy 
you ! ’ My friend, I stood dumbfounded ; to think I could be 
satisfied at sending a fair young creature like that to the 
prison-house was a cruel imputation on my manliness, and evinced 
also strange •blindness as to the emotion I w^as sufiering. tTo give 
myself a countenance, I stammered? ‘But, madam, you have 
cause to be disi)leascd with Government, siriC(ttyou write sneh 
bitter articles against it ?’ ‘ No,’^aid she, holding up her muff 
to her mouth and looking at me rather strangely *0ver it, ‘ no, I 
•wrote tlic article because — because a lonely ^Yomau must do some- 
^tiling. You sec, I am (piitc lonely. 1 am a wi(k)w and have a 
hundred thousand francs a year.*’’” 

There was a pause, during which Old Maximum’s features 
became pathetic. “My friend,^ note the subtle artifice of .that 
young person’s avow&l. It was a hint tl^at I could help dispel her 
loneliness, and be a suitor for her hundred thousand francs. I 
was very youthful, as I have t\)ld you, and had my own way to 
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cai've in life ; a ri«h wife would have been the making of me ; 

and a wife at once rich and handsome Well, let that pass. I 

took the bait ; I made Iioi* a promise, and she left me with a 
smile, to spend the most torturing night 1 had ever passed. 
Remember, press trials took j)lace before three judges without a 
jury, so I had my two colleagues, or at least one of them, to win 
over. 

‘‘ft was not my fellow assessor, though, whom I dreaded,” 
continued the judge : “ Pionccaii was his name: he was fat and 
pliable ; he liad a knack of cloaking his face in the sleeves of liis 
gown, as though lie Avere profoundly iiKiditating the argumenls of 
counsel, and all the while lie would be as sound asleep as a. jiost. 
But Pioiiccj^i liad a passion for colleeting stag-beetles, and .1 
could do anything 1 pleased with him by tlic timely present of an 
authentic LumuHs ccrrif.s. So I bought and despatched him one 
(with a friendly note) before going to bed ; but this done 1 tossed 
sleoplcssly and with all my nerves unstriing IVoin thinking of oui* 
President — a tall, austere man, who looked cut out of jagged 
Hint, and laid down the law in rasping tones like a man who know 
his two codes by heart. He was indeed a judge who (;ould not 
liave been diverted from the track of duty by lather, mother, or 
child.” 

Old Maximum paused again : ‘‘ Believe me, nmnsieiir, when I 
went into Court on tlic morrow 1 trembled like a schoolboy. 
The proofs cf the journalist’s guilt were ovovwiieliniug, and fur 
from exteiifiating his olfeijcc, the man revelled in it — jeered at* 
us, taunteef iis ; in fact, his case was so clear that Avhen wc judges 
retired to consider, the President did not even consult Pionceau 
and me, bui sat down jit once to draw up tlic sentence. Then^ it 
was that I had to muster up^all my courage and say I voted for 
an acquittal. I can still see the President give an incredulous 
start, shading his eyes with hi^ hands to see whether it were really 
I who had spoken — I*Jiis disciple, mind you, 

Perlij,ps if he had been less stern I might have relented, but 
it seemed to mo that lie w’f,s fnaking light of me. Vanity came 
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to my aid, as well as the thought of Madame^ de Susurre, and I 
spoke impulsively fur ten minutes in support of mj’’ viewtf. 
When I liad poured out my disingenuous sophisms the President 
turned without a word to Pionceau, but Pionceau remained true 
to me because of the stag-beetle. Then the President pushed 
back his papers and rose, pale and si locked ; he was outvoted, 
and liad notliing to say, but from that day he was never again the 
same man. Either he came to distrust liis own powder of per- 
suasion or our integrity ; anyhow, Ills manner was altered; I lost 
his private friendship, and soon afterwards he resigned. As to 
our finding in the Tourtoftral case, he relused to deliver it, so it 
was I who on our return into Court pronounced the acquittal — an 
acquittal which rang through all France, for it lookedtis if the judi- 
cial bench intended to defy the MinLstiy. All, me ! wdiat a day ! ” 

“Well, it was bravely done!’' ejaculated M. Cocassc, who is 
always pleased wIkmi authorities aro defied ; ‘‘ and now I suppose 
I may congratulate you — Madame de Susurre has become 
Madame de St. Coiloficiie ? ” 

A. sileiiee ciisuod, and then Old Maximum answered i*esign- 
cdly, Jladame de Susnrrc luarried .Monsieur Tourtoural, the 
jonnialist.” 

■ “ Tluit was sad,” laughed M. Cocassc. 

“ ft was a dis%p[)ointment,” concurred JJ. de St. Codefiehc ; but 
she laid made sport of me from the first. Slie had never written 
the article, and only tried her wiles upon me because I was 
young and inexperienced ; and yct,”iadded Old Maxilnum with a 
fugitive^Binile, the affair was not wholly unprofitable to me, for 
when llic next Revolution occurred Monsieur Tourtom*al jbecanic 
somebody and had me promoted ; and after^Sedan, whetihe became 
somebody for the soeond time, he appointed me chief justice.” 

And that is Avhy you have turned Republican ? ” inquired 
M. Cocassc. 

, Republican ? That' is scarcely the term ; now-a-days, I am 
for upholding the constituted authorities,” replied M.,, le Presi- 
dent de St Codefiche prudently. " , *■ 
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‘‘LES CHUTES BE MADAME 

As wc predicted, the new comedy written m collaboration by 
M. Victor Cocassc and the poet Poifpette has proved a ^reat 
success, and tiic doors of the TJicatre dcs Folios Parisiennos are 
being besieged every evening by crowds anxious to witness a 
play in which sprightliness of dialogue and neatness of construc- 
tion enhance the attractions of a plot of the profoundest immo- 
rality. The original idea «f this plot was undoubtedly M. 
Poupette's, and the dialogue is his also, albeit duly trimmed by 
M. (jocasse. However, tlu} construction and immorality are 
entirely due to the latter gifted gentleman, wlio naturally claims 
all the credit of the success ; nor will anyone dispute his title on 
hearing what labour he went through before bringing the new 
comedy to the footlights amid the enthusiasm of the “ most 
artisliic public in Europe^.” 

On ari’iving from the seaside with his manuscript and his 
partner, the fii'st thing to do was to appoint a day for reading 
Les Chides \o the companji of the ‘‘ Folios and M. Cocassc, 
having done this, proceeded to inform the manager that }]c would 
entrust; the* part of Madame Virgyiio to none but Mademoisollo 
Fauvette, of the Paiiigisies,*' whom*Jio begged the manager to 
engage forthwith at a salary of five thousand francs a month, 
with fifty francs tie -that is £2 extra for each performance. 
It was then that M. Poupettc.had occasion to admire the com- 
bative ardour of his friend, and to admit that “ knowledge of the 
stage” is Jjruly a science apart. The engagement of Mademoiselle 
Fauvette instantly secured U) Cocassc the undying enmity of 
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Mademoiselle Pinson, till then leading actress of the J^Folies,” 
the wrath of thi‘oe critics who belVicnded that lady, and the sulky 
protests of M. 'IViiiquelin, the stage-manager. 

When tlie pair of authors entered tlie green-room for the 
reading — M. Cocasse escorting Mademoiselle Fauvette on his arm 
— Mademoiselle Pinson lifted a double eyeglass to stare hard 
and disdainfully at her rival, and M. Poupette felt abashed ; but 
he was seized witli horror when his partner, who looks like a 
retired gendarme, shouted brutally to tlie actress, I say, Miss, 
if you don’t mean to behave yourself, you know where the door 
lies.” 

Mademoiselle Pinson cliangcd the direction of her glasses, but 
turned them on M. Poupette, wdio has ever been keenly suscep- 
tible to the glance of feminine eyes ; perceiving whicli, 
Mademoiselle Pinson lost no time in beckoning him to her side 
after the reading, and whimpered coaxingly, What have I done 
that you two should oust mo from the part of Madame Virginie ? 
It’s just suited to my stylo ; aud you’ll see that that litfcle Fau- 
yette, who is as lean and dry iis a twig, Avon’t bo able to cry at 
the pathetic bits, whereas I can always turn on a showxr of real 
t^ars whenever they’re wanted.” 

M, Poupettg, much impressed, wont to confide those region- 
stranccs to his partner, but M. Cocasst growled, “ Look hero, 
Poupette, if you are going to let those flufly-Iiaircc? little minx<‘s 
get the ^veather side of you, you had better run baojc to Le Tre- 
port and stay there till I send for yoif*” • 

meant no harm,” stammered M. Poupette, ‘Mmt^to tell you 
the truth, I don’t quite understand your ways: for instance, 
you’re horribly gruff with Maniuzot, the fiianager, who lias been 
most civil to us.” 

“ Gruff ! ” echoed M. Cocasse, and he cracked his finger joints; 
“ may 1 ask you, Poupette, whether you have ever seen a manager 
'lift his foot to liclp you down liis staircase V ” 

No,” confessed the poet. • ^ 

“ No, you haven’t, because I’ve saVed you all that by making 
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you start on tlio st^e under my grinned M. (Jooassc ; 

“ W I — I? the gruff churl— ‘have gone through all the appren- 
ticeship of play-writing. I have known wliat it is to leave 
comedies at a stage-door when T was famishing, and to give jny 
last five-franc piece to tlie doorkeeper so tliat my inariuscript 
miglit really reach the manager. I have l)een flouted by tenth- 
rate actors, laughed at by actresses for having a patch on my 
coat, and turned out of the slips by a scene-shifter for having 
remonstrated with a lessee who had kept a piece of mine for six 
months witliout reading it. The ])ioce was a precious bad one? 
Imt that makes no difference, and I nmde a vow that if I over 
could turn the tables I would make all these stage folk feel wliat 
the weight of Tny heel was.” 

“Well, I sympathize with you,” said the amialile poet, “but 
as a question of common decency, you know', wouldn’t you ” 

“It’s not a question of deesney hut of business,” interrupted 
M. Cocasse, and that he was a tliorough business man w^as soon 
proved in the negotiation for terms, wdiich moie resembled the 
wrangling of two fish-fags about dtlie price of a red herring tliau 
the conference of a couple of gentlemen upon a literary work. 

“ Our terms are a premium of live thousand francs on the first 
night and ten thousand francs on tlie hundredth, wn’tii twx'lve 
per cent, on each night’s gross receipts,” said i\[.<JocasB0, in the 
managerial study. 

“ Ten per ctfut. and no premiums ? ” yelled the manager ; “ you 
w^ant to ruiijme.” ^ 

“It won’t be the first time, so you’re used to it,” laughed ]\i. 
Cocasse with pleasant familiari^'. Now, is it yes or no?” 
Whereat th8 manager plaintively gave in, and the agreement w’as 
drawn up by a notary the same* day. 

M. Poupette blushed for this scene of haggling, and ho could 
not help asking his partner wjiat figures they should both cut if 
the play failed after all this bombast. *** It struck me, do you 
know^ thai the actors and actresses remained very chilly while you 
were reading ? ” • , ^ 
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** That’s the best sign possible,” responded M. Cocasso. “ It’s 
an old tradition among dramatists that whenever the i^ayers clap 
their hands at a reading the piece will fall flat ; and the reason 
is obvious, for those people are only concerned to see whether 
their own parts overshadow those of the others. Whenever an 
actress runs to thank me with both hands extended, I know the 
jade’s part is too long, and I set the scissors to work.” 

“ You are certainly a great man/’ smiled the poet. 

** So I am,” answered M. Cocasso quietly, and now for the 
censors.” 

To such a gentleman as M. Cocasso the censors are, of course, 
all known by their pet Christian names. One of them is fondly 
called “ Old Dog,” owing to his keen scent in dete»ting excitable 
matter, thougli when authors happen to be in a rage with him 
they dub him after anotlier domestic animal renowned for 
unearthiug truillcs. Instead of despatching Les Chutes do Madame 
Virgink to the censor’s office, M. Cocasso called personally on 
Old Dog, and requested him to read the work, while he — Cocasse 
— smoked a cigar by tlic fireside. 

Old Dog was willing, but before he had got half-way througli 
the first scene he protested ; “ I say, this is too bad. I Avarned 
you last time we couldn’t have any more of this. The Govern- 
ment insists on our being moral.” c 

“ What are we to put into a play therf ? ” inquired M, Cocasse, 
in disgust. “ You won’t let us touch politics.” 

No,” said Old Dog. 

“Nor religion, nor the army, nor anything else,” pfoceedod M. 
Cocasse.’ 

“No, you mustn’t touch gnybhing,” agreed the censor, “Tbnt we 
must cut out these bits which arc* really ’too — too— by the way, 
nlio’s your premiere ? ” 

“ Fauvette, an impassioned little baggage, great at hysterics 
and foot-stamping. You may cut oiit what yon please, but I warn 
you she’ll underline the remainder so as to imply every syllable 
you suppress.” 
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When Old Dog hoard this he laid down his red pencil as if ex- 
cisions irtre indeed superfluous. After all, the play, though im- 
moral, was not dangerous to society, as are those works which 
talk of liberty or advocate judicial reforins to the convulsing 
of the pit and gallery ; so Old Dog, wliose functions had given 
him an e^^e for good work, contented himself with examining 
the play and dropping hints from a purely artistic point of 
view. 

These hints M. Cocassc gratefully accepted, and, on quitting 
the censor, went instantly to a newspaper otlice to announce that 
the censorship had prohibited his p]ay*becausc of its ci-ude sub- 
ject. For the next eight days the theatrical ropoiders entertained 
their readers with the dispute which was Bupj)osed to bo carried 
on between the authors and the examiners, and M, Foupette at 
first ran to his partner in consternation, thinking all this must bo 
true ; but M. Oocasse reassured liiin by explaining that he had 
only adopted a well-known device for whetting the appetite of the 
Parisians. 

That reminds me tliough,” a^ded lie, “ that you must dock 
that long spcecli in the scene where the husband rushes in after 
he has discovered everything. It’s twice too long— even tho 
censor thinks so.’’ 

Nmv this too long speech naturally happened "to be the very 
portion of his work of wliich the poet was most proud, ifo had 
put into the ,mouth of the husband all that tins unfortunate 
being would< be likely to sa;^^ under the eircuinstanccs indicated, 
and very patllietically did he plead that such a gush of fine senti- 
ments might not bo curtailed, but M. Cocasse was inexorable. 

“The dramatist’s eniblem is the» pruning-hook,” said he. 
“Beaumarchais gave Figaro if rule 1,150 lines long; but tiuit 
was ninety years ago, and nowadays we want action. In repartee 
dialogue the players should nag at each other in sentences a line 
long. When one of tiepin is over-excited five lines are enough, if 
a brilliant jinswer is to follow. In declamation, limit yourself to 
twenty lines.” 
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Wliy not incasure out literature at onco with a decimetre 
rule ? ” inquired the poet, scandalized. 

If you did, you would bo less likely to go wrong,” replied M. 
Cocasse, breezily, and thenjupon the husband\s speech was cut in 
two. 

But M. Poupette’s trials were by no means over, for the next 
day there rustled into his apartments Madeinoiselle I)indoimette> 
who Avas to play one of the secondary parts, and who supplicated 
Avith most pretty gestures to have tliat ]>art lengthened by at least 
fifty lines. 

You slmll distribute the additions as )’'ou like between the 
five acts,” said slie, sweetly ; but }'OU see, it’s not fair to make 
me sit on tlie stage for lialF an hour in a handsoine‘flress without 
saying anything — is it now ?” 

“ It isn’t,” declared M. Pou].iette ; and he chivalrously pro- 
mised that the fifty Hues required sliould bo forthcoming on 
the morrow, and tally in c\"cry point with the handsome 
dress. 

But Avlicn M. Cocasse heard it this lie lost his temper : “ You 
shan’t attend the rehearsals, Poupette — you’re too susceptible. 
On the evening of the hundrcdtii Ave’ll give a supper and dance 
ft) tlie actresses as usual, and you’ll see then that I can be as 
gallant as tlie best of tlicin ; but in buspiess-liours, bar of ii'oii is 
the Avord. And note tliat my manner is notliing to Sardoii’s ; ho 
raves at the actresses till tliey Avould pull liis hair if they dared, 
(live me those fifty lines to light my , cigar Avith, please.” 

M. rpupetto assuredly thought Avhen ho saw himself treated in 
this Avay that his bright prose jvas being made far too IJght oft 
and that a literary disastoT Avould bo the result. * Even now, 
Avlien Lcs Chiihs de Madame Vinjlnie is an established success, it 
is not so sure that the poet relishes hearing the critics declare 
that the merit of the \\^ork lies wholly in the construction, and 
. that the dialogue is lieiieatli contempt. Bet there are great con- 
solations, M. Poupette finds himself an applauded author, 
pledged by treaty to Avrite tAA’^o more ebraedies in the course of 
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nqxt year ^ith his business-like coHahoraleur ; and it is soothing 
to him to know that the manager of the Folios” pays into his 
account at the Dramatic Agency six per cent, on the gross re- 
ceipts of the theatre, and that he does this punctually once a 
week, being bound thereto by the statutes of that admirable trade 
union ‘‘ La Societc dcs Auteurs ct Ooinpositcurs Draraatiques.” 



CIIArTER XXXIII. 

BUBBLE REPUTATIONS. 

In all careers there is a narrow line beyond which lie all the 
good things that eomposQ sacccss. Many cross it without effort ; 
tlie greater niiinbcr, notwithstanding cfibrts more or less desperate, 
never step over it at all. In the breasts of thesff springs up a 
gnawing envy for those wJio have been luckier than they ; and yet, 
to speak fairly, envy is not directed against the geniuses who have 
sped over the lino flying, but agaipst that heavier tribe wlio have 
got over the line no one exactly knows how — by chance, char- 
latanry, or the piisliing of influential connections. TJiosc 'are tlie 
men of bubble reputations, ain^ every |)rofession has its stock of 
them. 

One afternoon, at the hour when the Bourse closes, there came 
-doAvn the steps a phi nip man witli the comfortable air of having 
made money. ■ Passing the gates, lie ran against another ^vlump 
man, AYhoni he recognised with emotion as an old selioolfellow. 
TJie two sliook hands and lield each other at ai;rn’s Icngtli, the 
better to admire the ravages Avhich^ time had wrought on their 
respective features. 

“ Bear me, what a time it is since we have met ! ’’ exclaimed 
the Bourse-man. “ You Jaidw I have been a stockbroker at 

•4 

Marseilles, and have just come set up in Paris. But iVe not 
lost sight of you since you’ve become a popular author. I buy all 
your books, and my wife reads ’cin.” 

Thanks ; I have made my little wayjn the world,” answers 
the author Avitli modest complacency ; and, Avalkin^^ towards a 
cafe together, the pair fell to talking about this one and that one 
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of their common friends, till the very natural wish arose iu them 
to collect Sl many of these old friends as were available and have 
a fraternal banquet. 

By the unanimous consent of both it was resolved to exeliulo 
friends who had not been successful iitlife, lest these should avail 
themselves of the festive occasion to bonow money ; but the 
author, who was a journalist as well and knew everybody’s wlicre- 
aboiits, thought lie could collect a very decent gatliering of old 
comrades, and notably a vicar-general who was in a lair way of 
becoming a bishop. “ Only, if we arc to have a priest,” said he, 
“ we must dine at an hotel— say the ‘ Griiud.’ ” 

This was agreed to. The Boui-sc-man left tlic author enrie 
blamlw^ and a few nights later a most respectable and convivial 
party of six, comprising the Bourse-man and the author, tlie vicar- 
gencral, a brigade-general, a fashionable doetor, and a prefect, 
assembled at the Grand Ilfjtel, over a menu which left nothing to 
be desired. 

The dinner was excellent, but the parly were a liltle sLilV at 
first from each reflecting how ridicjiiloiisly fat and aged the other 
live liad grown, By-aud-by, however, the flow of rare wines 
aiding, they gradually relaxed into anecdotes and laughter ; then, 
they addressed one another by their Christian names ; then by 
forgotleri nicknames, till yt last, when dessert wasT on the table 
and the waittirs had retired, the Bourse-man, fired by a manly 
yearning to uriiosom liimsclf^ exclaimed, “ I say, why sliouldu’t 
we each rclat^ oiir liistories ?# It will bo queer enough to hear 
how Ave came to climb to our present height, each of us starting 
from so \ow.* Ananias, you are iisyd to story-telling, supposing 
you begin ? , » 

Ananias Avas the autlior, Avho straightway opined that the clergy 
took precedency, and called upon Basile, the old sobriquet of tJie 
vicar-general. , 

The priest gave a malicious smile : lit confessing, the great 
difficulty is I^oav to begin ; I know it from my experience. But I 
will propose a middle tcrTn : , Supposing avc each relate what we 
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know of one another’s history. I will begin with Ananias, about 
whom 1 know’' more than he thinks.” 

The author winced : “ Yon wdll let me say afterwards all I 
know about you, J3asilo ? ” 

“Certainly,” responded the vicar-general sweetly, and he 
began : 

“ Ananias when at scliool was a sad dog, who had a knack for 
telling talcs about his playfellows. In due time he got employed 
in a notary’s office, and there, having picked up some secrets 
al)()ut big iicople, communicated them to the editor of a small 
sheet which lived on scandal, and this editor employed him as paid 
lampooner on the strength of them. A duel brouglit Ananias 
into notoriety, and si.x months’ imprisonment frr exhibiting a 
skeleton that hung in some unpopular Minister’s family cupboard 
made a hero of liini. No sooner out of })rison, our friend fell foul 
of an Aeademichiu to whom he o\yed a grudge for having refused 
to patronise him in Iiis early youth ; and this Academician, seeing 
Ananias become powerful, took the wdsc course of throw’ing him a 
sop. lie appointed him hisjwivatc secretary and 
for an historical w^ork, atid in this capacity Ananias fell in with a 
piece of luck which influenced the wlmle of his career. 

“Ferreting among his master’s papers one day, he stumbled 
upon a novel which the .latter had written wdien lie was not»yet in 
the Academy. Uiifoitunatcly, the subject was a hazardous one, 
and the Academician, having been appointed tj a Government 
post at the time when he thought of publishing it, t ad shelved it 
for fear it should compromise him. ' There it lay unTtnown to any- 
body out the author, who shortly hefove his death destroyed it; 
but Ananias there had taljciFa copy, and as soon as his employer 
was dead published it as a work of his own — 'with what startling 
success you all of you know, lor the book was simply a master. 
\vork. Note that Ananias has published several hooks since that 
day, and has cleared large sums of money by them, but they have 
all been trash, and as an author our friend’s reputation is based 
wiiolly on that first work/’ ^ * 
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During tin’s littlq disclosure the author had been observed to 
kick theivJiins of his reverence under the table, but, as the priest 
paid no heed, he feigned to laugh the matter off. 

^‘That’s a capital story, my good Basili*,” said he, ‘‘but it 
happens to be untrue. I’ll tell you ^Yhat^s true, tliongh — a talc 
of how a young and unctuous pricsl; killed a benefactor by his 
ingratitude. This young priest liad been adopted by an old 
bishop, who .loved him as the apple of his eye, and had made him 
Ills chaplain. One day at election time the bishop was to have 
preached a sermon in the cathedral in lavoiir of the Legilamist 
candidate, but, ftilling ill on the day j)rcvioiis, he entrusted his 
sermon to the chaplain to preach in his stead. The cathedral was 
crowded, for it was generally known that the bishop would sj)eak 
out his mind ; and even the Emperor’s ja'efect had come to hear 
himself abused. The chaplain mounted tlio [Uilpit ; hut what did 
he do ? Face to face witli the vast coiicoui'sc of people, lie saw that 
the time had cometbr making himself a name, and instead of preach- 
ing the bishop's sermon, he thundered out a violent philippic 
against the Legitimists and against all Oppositionists generally ; 
at the same time lauding the Emperor’s (lovcrnmeiit to the skies. 
When the bishop heard of this he went straight out of lifc as if* 
he liad been shot ; but the Imperial Government kept its eye on 
the ichaplain, gave him a rich benefice, then a vjcar-gcncralship^ 
and there you sec him.”* 

The priest cracked a filbert without turning a hair : “That stojy 
is as luntagjtic as the other,” remarked lie ; “ it seems wc are all* 
romancing to-night.” * 

“Are though!” exclaimed the general, laughing. ^*If 
that story true, Basilc, you ha\’ft au excellent juecodeiit for what 
you did in the case of Kieheiieii, wlio let liis benefactor Coneini 
go to the scaffold. But, to tell the truth, this reminds me of 
the way in which I myself got my proper start in life. I, tco, had 
a benefactor — my colonel — aifd there wa.« an election mixed up in 
my ca83. 

“ It wa*s at St. Etienii/e, andf the mob having turned up in force 
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one nigbfc to hoot under some officiars windows, a company of 
ours was called out to disperse them. The colonel enti'usted the 
command to me ; but in doing so explained how difficult was his 
position. If we shed blood there would be an outcry ; if we let 
the rioters continue their freaks, Government would be indignant 
at our weakness— he relied on my tact to hold the balance even. 
I marched otF with my men, and as soon as we reached the scene 
of the row ordered aloud to load with ball cartridge. This was 
down in the progi’amine, for it was necessary to terrify the rioters ; 
but it chanced I had lunched Avell that morning, and when I saw 
that the beggars wouldn’t' run, despite tlie loading and the bugle 
calls, I lost patience and commanded to fire right into the thick of 
them. My men discharged ten rounds, and I nevtr knew what 
carnage was till that moment : when the smoke cleared we 
found a couple of hundred dead and wounded strewn about. 
Ilow’evcr, the square was emptied and the rioters didn’t hoot any 
more cither that year or for many years after, 

“ ily poor colonel was cashiered, for the responsibility lay with 
him, and the newspapers raised ikucli a clamour that Governmeut 
was forced to make an example. As for me, who pleaded tliat I 
had misuiidcrstO(j(l my orders, I was reprimanded then — and pro- 
jtiotcd soon after ; and I had occasion to observe that whenever 
some service ^Vas required which called for more nerve than 
parley I was the man told off for it. Tlius at the time of the 
Commune I Avas a colonel, and they sent me deal with a 
quarter of Jlclleville — it Avas there I qarned my gonerifiship.” 

The fiishionablc doctor liad been laughing at thesjT recitals til 
the tears ran out of his cyes.^ “My oayii story can*' be ^briefly 
rcJatctI, for it is as mievent&il as it is mysterious,” liediegan Avith 
an involuntary loAvcriug of the Voice. “ I Avas a struggling 
practitioner, living on a patient a week, Avhen one night I Avas 
startled up to attend a great lady in a case highly delicate and 
demanding the utmost ’'discretion. ‘ Kceiv niy secret,’ said she, 
and you Avill not repent it.’ I did keep her secret, and J suppose 
it was owing to her agency persisEenfly And privately exerted on 
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ipy behalf in society that I came to have the reputation for 
silence a!i?l trustworthine.ss which I enjoy to this day. All I 
know is, that from that lucky night in question patients streamed 

to my house at all hours, and 

“ What was the secret ? ’’ interrupted the autlior. 

‘‘ Ah ! I have forgotten it,” replied the doctor demurely, 
flereat the Bourse-man was disgusted. 

Come, cofno, what is the use of being reticent ? ” cried he, in 
a voice quavering from just a thimbleful too much claret. We’re 
all among friends here, and to prove my own reliance on tlie 
liononr of everybody all round, ] ’ll just ^how you on what slender 
threads characters for honesty sometimes liang. 

I was an itl-paid cashier in a bank at Strasbiirg. My mastoi* 
was a hal'd, close-fisted man, with little cntGiqu'iso in him ; and, 
having myself a great taste for speculation, 1 could not help .reflect- 
ing how much better I should than ho if 1 liad a small capital 
to start with. One Saturday night my inusings proved too mueli 
for me. There was a hundred thousand francs in the strong-box, 
and defalcations could not bo missed till the Monday. I took 
the whole sum, and levanted o\'er the bridge of Kohl, intending 
to go by way of Baden to liotterdam, and thenco to America. 
But at Baden I had to wait some lioiirs for tlie train, so to while 
away* the time and drive away the black.thoiights Ihat were pur- 
suing mo I entered the Kiirsaal. They were playing roulette. I 
had never gambhid in rny life, but staked a napoleon on tlio red, 
which won. ventured a sejond, it won again ; in brief, the red 
passed twelve times, 1 liaeking it for my accumulated winnings 
till I reaichetl the maximum, after^wliieli every turn of tlie red 
added, six thousand franr^ to my pile. At the thirteenth turn when 
black appeared I lost six thousand francs, and, nettled at this, set 
to work in earnest and played with steady luck, till at the end of 
a couple of hours a great hurralj arose, and 1 found I had broken 
the bank, I netting on% hundred and seventy thousand francs. It 
was no usg starting for America then. On the Monday I was 
back at my desk in Straffburg, and, some weeks later, quietly re- 
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signed, to tlie profound regret of my master.^ I went to Marseilles 
and traded in stocks, and am now a millionaire.” 

This bcautilul story was listened to with int(U’est by all present 
save the prefect, who had fallen asleep. He was a sleek placid 
man, and on awaking smiled innocently as a child. 

“ 1 beg pardon,” said he, rubbing his eyes, “ I suppose you want 
my story, but really 1 have none to tell/' 

The vicar-general smiled ; “ There is a reception at the arch- 
bishopric to-night, and I am afraid I must bo off.” 

The rest of the company rose smiling, too, and the prefect most 
of all without knowing wliy. It was eleven o’clock, and the six 
old schoolfellows separated full of esteem for one another, having 
spent a merry evening. ^ 



M. TARTINE’S 



I. 

* 

THE ^^FROMAGir^ NEWSPAPER. 

I. — Capital. 

That brilliant writer on tlic Gijiare, 51. TimoUkm Tartinc, 
contends that Pegasus should never bo put in harness, which is 
another way of saying tliat a brain such as his own should bo left 
free to work Avithout tlio curb of editorial supervision. Accord- 
ingly, 51. Tartinc means to fou^id a new pajjer. Now there are 
ono-and-thirty daily papers in Paris, and tlio want of a tliirty- 
second has not yet been generally felt. But never mind that. 
The man who has not talent enough to invent a necessity, aiul 
theft supply it, is unworthy to rank above the porcupine. Besides 
which, so long as there arc men with more money than brains, 
Avhy should TU)t a man Avith more brains than money wear polished^ 
boots witlythe best of then] ? 

It is a fact that no man in Paris need despair so long as there 
is a s^lect*knot who want 10 per cent, lor their money *and look 
upon litergpturc as a sa^er investmenUthaii raihvay stock or patent 
self-acting toothpicks. The dnly point is to select your capitalist 
Avith caution — not to be beguiled by the simple looks of that fat 
man Avith the big Avatch-chain and the knotty lingers, nor to 
fancy that because tlys other one has gooseberry eyes he cannot 
see very j)ir into his OAvn interests. How many colleagues has 
not M. Tartine known-^brijlliant butterflies with the bright gold- 
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dust of neW‘WOn fame on their win^s — who' thought they could 
fly alone, and came tom and faded out of the brambleif 6f prickly 
bushes which they had mistaken for rose-trees. 

They would call upon him — Tartine — with their speckless 
yellow gloves on, and say, laughing with pure joy, Tartine, I 
am going to start a ])apcr — something new and Avitty. I have 
found a capitalist, the best-natured booby in the ^vorld — a very 
milch-cow in trousers. We are going to worship each other and 
make our fortunes.’’ 

Tlieii for a month or so it would be a daily pieaii, the 
milcli-coAV and the butterfly loving eacli otlier like brothers, and 
putting their coins and wits in common as brothers and sisters 
ought to do. Then one foggy day there would be^a hitch ; then 
the butterfly would discover that the milcli-cow had horns ; next 
a collapse. Some evening AT. Tartine would liear his erst spark- 
ling but now seedy friend make fiery excuses at the cafo for tlio 
Communalists who hanged np capitalists by the heels, and wish 
such an arraiigeineiit were practicable now-a-da 3 ^s. Yes, yes ; 
AT. Tartine has had experience that way, and he is not going to 
be caught in the toils himself. He knows of a capitalist who 
'is unlike Jill the others, and this is the man he will lioiionr 
^witli his patronage. So he puts on his best coat to visit the 
paragon. * 

A stuccoed villa in tlio suburbs — one of a thousand such, where 
retired trade wheezes away its declining years amid, new furnitiiro 
and faulty drainage. A garden in front, big as a tatlc-cloth ; a 
door Avith a fluted porcli, and a maid-of-all-work, who answers the 
bell with the fumes of dinner on her clotlies and tlie dieat of the 
same on her countenance ; a card tendered and accepted — tliese 
are the ordeals through Avliicli AT.’Tartine passes ilito the draw- 
ing-room of AL Veaudor, who sits musing with emotion over the 
cheeses he sold for forty years and shall never sell again. 

A small lean man is^ M. Ycaudor with ,no hair, but plenty of 
conversation ; and AT. Tartine respects him, for he ,thinks the 
candour of your fat and silent 'haen has been over-rated, they 
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being as a fact moye dangerous custoincus than your lean man 
who iets*(fet in talk all the perilous ideas that may be in him. 
M. Veaudor has nothing to do all day l)ut look at Madame 
Veaudor, and at the sight of a stranger he turns on the taps of 
his dammed-iip eloquence, letting his interlocutor get in a stray 
word here and there if Providence helps him. Ho regrets his 
cheeses, his counter, his white apron, and docs not conceal it. 
M. Tartine sends him an order for tlie p)lay now and then, and lie 
likes M. Tartine. Has M. Tartine dined ? No. Then he shall 
dine. 

“ Euphfhnie, we have a friend to dinficr ; go and announce to 
inadame that Monsieur Tartine is here. And, Monsieur Tartine, how 
does Paris lookup I sigh after the macadam, which is more rcfresli- 
ing to tlie sight and drier to the feet than the verdure of the ticlds. 
I was stung by a gnat yesterday ; the bullets of Ihirisiaii I'cvolu- 
tioriists only broke my shop windows. ^Fake the trouble of sitting 
down. Itoast veal wibli stuffing for dinner and some of that 
St. Emilion, which 1 keep in the loft, because half the eollar fell 
in the other day, I had a cellar tight metres long in Paris, and 
it never fell in ; but tlieii in the country they arc tliree centuries 
behiiidharid. To live here is like going back to the dark ages 
before gruyere cheese was invented. 1 observe you were going to 
say fetmietliing.” * 

‘‘Only this,” smirks M. T'artine ; “ tliat a man of your talent 
and enterprise ^should decidedly live in l^aris, with a house in the 
('hamps Eljiiees, a caiTi{ige,^ind six horses.” 

“ Pooh, talent ! ” interrupts M. Veaudor, modestly. “ 1 began 
with one cheese and ended withjialf a million — I mean francs. 
I suppose ttere’s not m^ny a man either who could judge a cheese 
as I can. I take a knile and* cut right into the middle. Mind 
you, the secret lies tlicre— good middle, good cheese. Then I 
wrote a pamplilet on cheeses, qdvocating their introduction into 
the army instead of tl)pso eternal messes ;)f beef The Minister 
of War mii^it have made something of the suggestion if Govern- 
ments Avere not all obtuse, I showed the Finance Minister 
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how he might have balanced his budget by inpreasing the duty on 
foreign cheeses. Patriotism is the fund of my nature^Monsieur 
Tartine. ‘ Wiiy,’ I wrote, ‘ when Prjince glories in her cheeses of 
Roquefort, Brie, and Bontlon should she borrow the Stiltons and 
Cliesters of England ? ’ If I could find a helper and books of 
reference, I would write a history of the French cheese, proving 
its superiority over the cheeses of the foreigner, and treating of 
its softening influence on the manners of our rural popula- 
tions 

‘‘ Ah ! ” bi*oaks out M. Tartine, entliusiastically, I knew you 
Averc a man of letters ; let«us found a newspaper together.” 

At this juncture enter jMadamc Veaudor, twenty years younger 
than her lord, tAvice his size, cased in rustling m^m-silk, and with 
liair enough for both of them — so much so, indeed, that one 
might suppose M. Veaudor had gallantly sacrificed all his own 
locks to stulf his lady’s chignon,. Ten minutes to courtesies, 
and then, dinner su])ervening, the newspaper question is shelved. 
But not for long, for ))y the time tlie cloth is removed, the Yiiture 
historian of cheese, his Avife, apd M. Tartine have all three a 
sparkle in the eye, and liave raised their voices by an octave. 
J.<\)ur bottles of claret have contributed to this result, but not 
^inore so than the elociuence of M. Tartine ; for Avho ever opened 
as he did such a dazzling vista of possibilities to the cy6s of 
retired and Avearied tradesfolk ? 

Already does M. Veaudor behold himself inf^tallcd as the 
venerated proprietor of an inlluential daily paper in tlw:> best stage- 
box of a Icg-piece theatre, the said box. having cost Him nothing. 
He hears the flattering iniirmurs of the croAvd, he marks envy 
Idackciiing the brow of Moutonneaii, his best friend, Avho is 
sitting in the pit : lie lias tliA run of the Palais Bourbon 
lobbies ; two jviebald hoi’ses drag him through the streets ; ho 
says tic ” to Dumas, hobnobs Avith Magnard, patronises John 
Lemoinno, oilers bouquets to JladenioiseH^o Pierson, wears a new 
broAvii wig, and sees his Hkioire du Fromaye Frangai^, dejmis Ics 
Temps appear as a tiaily aad eagcrl;jr-devoured serial 
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iji his newspaper ! And by-and-by when the paper has succeeded 
by judicfctsly opposing Government, why should not he, Veaii- 
dor, make terms with the Ministry and receive the Legion of 
Honour ? Who knows but after that lie might maiuigc to be- 
come a deputy ? 

“ For the cheese interest has no representative in the Legisla- 
ture,” remarks M. Tartine, adroitly. 

“ And youdiave such a genius for politics,” chimes in Madame 
Veaudor, whose own brain is all afire from thinking how she shall 
eclipse her dear friend Madame Moutoiineau. 

My dear,” says M. Veaudor, already speaking with gravity 
which befits a historian and 4 statesman, “ when the paper is 
founded you shall have a box at tlie opera, a cashmere sliawl, and 
a footman with powder in his hair.” 

“ We shall make two hundred thoufiand francs a year and 
apiece by it,” continues M. Tajtinc ; all we need now is three 
hundred thousand francs to start with.” 

Fift’eeii thousand louis d’or ! It takes another visit to the 
loft in search of more wine to* make this monstrous sum go 
down ; but vanity, the sense of present boredom, and the cer- 
tainty of fnture gains — for M. Tartine will stake liis life on 
their certainty — eventually carry it. M. Tartine sliall be editor ; 
M. Tcaudor slvall sell his shares in Uie Kamsrfiatka railway ; 
there shall be a deed of partnership ; and the new journal shall 
be called Le Jfromcuje ; Onjam da CvmmmG at de la Itegenera- 
tion Natiomle, ^ 

“You have an inborn genius for literature, as you have for 
politicly,” exclaims JI. Tartiue. as his new partner propounds that 
title. • 

Take another glass of wihe, my dear Monsieur Tartine, or 
rather my dear Timoleon,” responds M. Veaudor. 

“We will have the advertisements out next week, my dear 
Veaudor.” ^ • » 

“ Wo wiJil, dear Timoleon, for I will sell out the first thing to- 
morrow.” 
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Allow me to have the honour of embracing you,” ejaculate^ 
M. Tartine. ' ** 

Come to my arms,” shouts M. Veaudor, and, French fashion, 
they kiss each other tenderly. 

That niglit M. Veaudor dreams that he is proprietor of the first 
paper in Europe, and that M. Tartine is a sort of confidential 
valet to him ; siniiiltancously M. Tartine dreams that he is the 
editor of the grandest paper in the universe, andthairM. Veaudor 
is his obedient servant. 


II — Lauouil ^ 

Let us take it that three months have passed since that 
evening when claret and M. Tartine prevailed upon j\r. Veaudor 
to part with JjOO,(.Kio francs of Ifis money and Ihund a news- 
paper. These throe months liavc been not uneventful. ^ Paris 
has hecu rcigaled with cream-coloured posters, heralding Le 
Fmnnfjp : Or/iaufl (lii Conwmre^cl de hi Raji^nmilion XaiioncUe; 
the kiosk company has been l)argaiued with ; brother editors 
Ijtavc kindly aiinounced that a iicw^ journal, imdcr tlio able 
leadership of our .splrUuel con f me, II. Timoleoii Tartine,^ was 
about to start on its career to tame ; last, AT. Tartine has repaired 
to the Biircaii do la Presse, at tlic real of the Hotel Beau van, 
and, in virtue of the privilege which present laws' confer on all 
Frenchmen, has signified his intention of bringing ^?ut this new 
journal at the same time duly registering its title. 

And now the three great rivi.l advertisement agencies-~^i^<??n/?(?i- 
iVannonce.s—m'm\) down oil AI. Tip-tinc wiith offers for taking the 
fourth page of Le Fronuffje entirely under their charge. Fe\v 
struggling newspaper proprietors can resist the inducement to 
farm out their advertisement coluinns in this way — indeed, there 
' are but a couple of journals in taris wlu5;^o own advertisement 
pages belong to them. But AI. Tartine will mortgsrge his an- 
ticipated profits to no man, and proclaims this in a tone 
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that inspires the agents with the highest respect for the coming 
Froniage^ ^ 

The next thing to do is to recruit the staff ; and who that saw 
the sight can ever forget M. Tartine as he appeared in the dis- 
charge of this delicate function ? Besieged by the thousand-and- 
onc unappreciated geniuses who prowl about Paris in search of an 
editor ; prayed to by grosses of the same sorb writing froui the 
provinces ; arrested by the coat-tails under the porches of 
theatres, on the threshold of rcstanraiibs, and pursued into his 
very dressing-room by former colleagues and dear friends most 
disinterestedly anxious to assist him *in his new undertaking, 
what taet it retpiircd to distribute treacle among this host and 
rullle the feelings ol* no man ! it speaks well for M. Tartiiic 
that he succeeded in this without making himself more than a 
few Imudrcd or so im[dacable enemies, Arho hop(:‘d the Fromage 
would couk; to some goo{], but^reatly feared it would not. 

M. l\\rtinc, who had sailed through life with none but fricnils, 
began *to taste the sweets of power. On tlie whole, tljoiigh, he 
was happy. Tlio Fromaga \s\x% tangible thing. It ajipcared ; 
it sold. lloAV describe tlic sensations of editor and pro])rietor on 
that magic afternoon when all down tlie liiui of Boulevards Hew 
tho cry of hawkers and kiosk-Avomon, Deinandez le Fromagcy 
Al'esSieurs, qui vient do paraitre ! ” lta}:)elaisian Was the banquet 
that night in the scarlet room at Bnd)anPs ; and let us pass 
leniently over .the fact tliat, on returning to his suburban villa 
in the simil lioiirs, the enchanted M. Veaudor imagined his 
house had been ornamented during his absence Avith a double 
staircage. • 

So three •months haje passed. Aiad here let it b(3 said tliat 
Mercury, the ncAVspapcr deity* aAvards to all J^'rctich prints at 
starting a sort of treble hoiieynioou. It must be a sorry sheet, 
indeed, that cannot ride for three months over waves and clear of 
rocks Avith sails sunlitjia fair 1^’eezo behind, and a liopeful crcAV 
on board.. Subscriptions pour in — where from nobody knows ; 
but the a&onnti is a type*wh^ch*seema mnltipliable ad infinitum. 
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Casual purchasers abound and increase as though Frenchmen 
had never yet found a paper to suit them, and mean| to go on 
buying every new one steadily till they succeeded. Advertisers, 
so shy a body in other lands, hurry with preference to new 
French prints ; in short, it is a time of gold jingling and amity, 
truffles and belief in Providence. 

ThcTi comes the second quarter, which is the Cape Horn of 
journalism, and if we would know how M. Tartine weathered the 
same, let us skip tliis second term of three months and call upon 
him while the Fmnaijv is printing on its first page 183,” 
and while he, iininurcd in this sanctum, is going over the account 
books with M. Veaudor. Can those be the same men as six 
months ago ? Is that one with the rough head ant^the bloodshot 
eyes Tartine ? and tliis other, who looks as if ho had washed his 
fjice in vinegar, is that the once sanguine Veaudor ? Veaudor is 
glaring, and Tartine is gesticulating ; Jind it comes to this, that 
Tartine wants a hundred thousand francs more, under pain of 
seeing the paper go to smash. Moreover— and judge ©f the 
bitterness of experience which njust have dictated this request — 
Tartine insists upon being let alone in his department. Two 
men cannot liold the reins togctlier. There must be no more 
country cousins nor follow-chccseinongcrs of Veaudor’s introduced 
on to the staff, with pockpts full of manuscript. Veaudor kiin- 
sclf must submit liis prose to be edited ill the usual way. 

“ What ! ” slirioks Veaudor ; “ have my writings excluded from 
* my own paper ? ” 

Am I editor or not ? " howls Tartine. 

A ]5rctty editor ! ’’ thunders Veaudor ; ‘‘ when I, began my 
‘ Hisloire du Fronmge^ you .converted it into a buffoQu burlesque 
to make people laugh.” • * 

“ And a good thing too,” retorts Tartine, impatiently ; fancy 
talking seriously of cheese ! Who cares for cheese ? ” 

“Why do you eat any then is Veandor’s sarcastic retort, 
hissed in a tone of most withering scorn ; and ho adds, “ But 
look here ; there’s no bandying df words needed. It's you who 
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l^avc driven us into tjiis ditch. You’ve had friends of your own 
to write ki^ers which I couldn’t read, and jokes which neither 
I nor my friends could understand. You’ve thrown away every 
good cliance. That assurance company w^anted to give us a lump 
sum ; Mademoiselle Gredinette, the actress, W’as for paying us so 
much a line ; there were other people who came to us with money, 
and you snubbed them all I ” 

“ And I suppose you’d have had me accept ! ” yells Tartine, with 
eyes aflame. You’d have had us sell ourselves to the assurance 
otiice, to the actress — to any confounded rogue who came to us 
with a ten-sous piece to buy a puff ! ” * 

AVell, I want to make money ! ” roars M. Veaudor. 

“ Go back tund adulterate cheeses then,” sings out M. 
Tartine. 

“ Ah, cl looses ! ” foams M. Veaudor. “ I tell you, Monsieur 
Tartine, it you’d done nothing, worse than make cheeses all your 
life, you’d be an honcster man than you are at present ; and you 
wuuldit’t be coming to me for a hundred thousand francs to pub 
into your pockets.” » 

This is too much for M. Tartine. He springs bolt upright, 
and, resting his hands on the table, leans forward bill his nose 
and his partner’s almost touch. “ liistcii to me, you discoloured 
fragment of mouldy gruyere ; since I’v^i been, wm’king with you 
T’ve not drawn a centime' of salary. All the money 1 had saved 
has gone into Jhe common fund, and I have toiled like a pack- 
mule day rnd night. The^ money is Avanted to advertise the 
pa|;)er and save it from the •ruin into Avhich it would have run 
long a^o if 4t hadn’t been for my eflbrts.” 

Here M. Veaudor laughs creakingly a scathing laugh ; “ Bali ! 
your efforts ! and what account do you take of my capital — my 
three hundred tliousand francs — Monsieur Tartine ? ” 

“ Your capital ! what would it have been worth without my 
labour ? ” bellows ]\I. 'fartine. ^ 

“ Pish ! ^don’t talk to mo of labour,” responds M. Veaudor, 
with a laugh ten times E&ore^soiir and contemptuous than before, 
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1 could get any man to do better work than you for half the 
price — even if it were half nothing.” ' ^ 

“ Then you shall,” shrieks M. Tartinc, who looks as if he were 
growing epileptic. I give yon my resignation, Monsieur 
Veaudor ; I’ll retire here this moment, and to-morrow morning — 
yes, to-morrow morning, Monsieur Veaudor — I’ll have you out for 
your insults in the Bois de Vincennes and shoot a bullet through 
your head.” 

iM. Veaudor does not -want a bullet through the licad, .and so, 
turning slightly i^ale and with some-what of choking accent, yelps, 
Xo, you slia’n’t : I’ll putniysclf under the protection of the law. 
I’ll bring an action against you for breach of contract and recover 
my money. I’ll sell you iij), throw you into gaol,-^ind drive you 
from tlio country.” 

Here we must draw^ a curtain, for a printer’s devil, who had 
come w^ith proofs, and was listening outside with his c;ar to the 
keyhole, swears ho heard a sciiflle. In another moment the pair 
of tried friends are scon bolting dishevelled into the strc6t, the 
one shouting, “ I’ll go to my s'^conds ! ” the other vociferating, 
ril call on my lawyer I ” 

That evening somebody strolls into Brebant’s and reports 
pleasantly that Tartine and his capitalist have quarrelled and 
parted ; whereupon one of M. Tartine’s best friends brightenk up 
wonderfully and ejaculates, “ Poor Tartine, I always thought he 
w^as a simpleton ! ” 
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MAKRIAGE. 

J. — Tiim Biudkohoom. 

When fortune cheats a Frenchman he has a resource left him 
in marriage. M. 1'iinoleon Tartine, having thrown all his savings 
into an unproclactivc paper, liaviug worked on the same for six 
months without profit, and having, finally, to avoid an action for 
breach of contract, surrendered all claims on, and rights of pro- 
prietorship in, the ^besides binding himseir under a 

forfeit of a hundred thousand francs neither to f'ouud a now j)aper 
of his own nor to edit the paper of anybody else foi* a period of 
two years, finds himself rcHectingothat life in single harness is a 
fiiilnre. 

But this must not be taken to mean that M. Tartine, renounc- 
ing tlie pomps of this commercial world, aspires merely to domestic 
repose. Ho is much too good a Frenchman for any such nonsense. 
He has been bitten by tlic tarantula of glory, and will never rest 
satisfied until he is editor once more. What lie Avants is five 
thousand lo^is d’or to pay h^s forfeit, and another ten or fifteen 
thousand to start in uowspaperdom afresh. But this time lie will 
be vsole proprietor as well as editor, and the best Avay to become 
so is to mairy a Avomaii who shall liaA^e at least 500,000 francos 
as her portion. 

Accordingly M. Tartine pays a visit to his family notaiy, and 
explains his case with all the candour usual in such transactions, 
and thereby earns thf^ esteem • of tlic lawyer, who likes to see 
young ineriv take a practical view of life and sacrifice nothing to 
illusion. The pair go iiAo the 'business. M. Tartine is young. 
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he has a name, he can earn thirty thousand^ francs a year by his 
pen, and he moves when it pleases him in well-gldved society. 
With such advantages he ought to find a wife possessing the 
needed half-million francs. The notary shakes liis head. lie 
thinks 400,000 francs is a good dower. M. Tartine sticks firmly 
to 500,000 as liis lowest figure. The notary strokes his chin. 
Very well ; he will make no promises, but look about him and 
sec. Let M. Tartine call again that day week. 

Now the notary may or may not know of a wife to suit M. 
Tartine, but if not, there are plenty of marriage agencies whitJi 
will supply him with tlVo article ready made. When marriage 
is regarded as a monetary operation, what can be more natural 
and proper than tliat its preliminaries should b5 treated in the 
same cool and knowing way as a purchase of bricks or the hire of 
a house ? So when M. Timoleou calls again on the legal adviser 
of the Tartines, this luminary fancies ho knows of a young lady 
who has half a million francs, a good education, and large 
esperames. 

This moans “hopes,” and^pray let ns admire that delicate 
word, which the most tasteful nation in the world has coined for 
the use of heirs. “ I shall have so much down and so much in 
‘ hopes,’ ” says the artless maiden to her playmates — “ so mucli 
down, and the hope of papa dying soon and leaving me some 
more.” 

M. Tartine, however, likes the sound of the phrase, and asks 
point blank liow old the parents arc, and what change there is of 
their, soon departing a life of sorrow. It turns out that tlie 
money is all on the mother’s side, and that the father lives in his 
.own country, which is Montenega^o. T^e mention ^f this princi- 
pality throws a slight chill into the negotiations, M. Tartine has 
been wont to write of Montenegro as of a region fertile in Counts 
whose habit is to shine meteor-Uke in Paris during a few weeks 
and then vanish mystbriously, forgetting i to pay their debts. 

The notary confesses that this Montenegrin is a Count, but not 
divorced from his wife ; they only Kve apart, that’s all. The 
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name is Frailski, aiTd the Countess Frailski is a fascinating woman, 
witli a tia^oiiche of her own and a mansion in the best quarter of 
Paris. M. Tartine secs the lady in his mind’s eye, and begins to 
wonder whether marriage is so very necessary after all. The 
notary perceives the wavering, and- having of course no Ihrtlier 
interest in the matter than the wish to benefit a client, lets fall a 
few words which chink like new-coined napoleons : said half 

a million, but in consideration of an alliance with a writer of 
your reputation the doAvry might possibly be raised to 750,000 
francs ; besides which, as I have said, the ^ hopes ’ are very large, 
very.” 

Three-quarters of a million francs would float M. Tartine to 
any position iii tlic commonwealth he chose to steer for. He 
would found a paper which should eclipse all otlier papers ; ho 
would rule Paris ; in ten years he might be a Cabinet Minister 
and get elected to tlie Academy. 

Three-quarters of a million,” he murmurs ; “yes, but tell me 
something more about this Count Frailski. AVhy should such a 
rich and noble family desire an alliance with me ? Then, again, 
I suppose the money would be tied up in such a way that I could 
not touch a farthing of it ? ” 

Poor Tartine is already nibbling. The notary goes into figures, 
and shows that the in^'oine of 760,000 francs, invested in rail- 
way debentures paving 0 per cent., is a fine thing of itself’; 
“ but there h no necessity,” adds he quietly, for tying up the 
'whole of the capital. Tlr^ Frailskis would be perfectly aware 
that they were dealing with a man of honour. I know they 
respect and admire you greatly.” - 

This is very soothing. M. Tartine puts out a few more feelers 
in the direction of the railway stock ; but they are no longer very 
reluctant feelers, and the notary appears to have got him fairly 
by the head and shoulders when lie says, “ You know, my dear 
Tartine, there have lv*on no bvertures from the Frailskis about 
this marriage. Being acquainted with the family, I can answer 
that they wou^d be seiisible enough to prefer au alliance with 
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a man of yonr talent and reputation to one ^dth a suitor having’" 
nothing but an empty title to recommend him. l^uf I have 
not mentioned you to them. All I know is that your writings 
have made you a liivoui’itc with the Countess, and that her 
daughter, who has not long left school, will be in no want of 
adorers ready to enter the lists against you.” 

Tliis is a judicious fillip, and recalls M. Tartino to the full 
desirability of marringc, and oven sjieedy marriage. After all, 
there can be nothing very wrong in people who Iiave three- 
(juarters of a million to disjiose of. lie will call at the Monte- 
negi’iii legation and inquire just for conscience’s sake whether 
Count Fi’ailski is autluintic, tliougli at tlie idea that some other 
competitor may outstrip him in the race for tlireC-quarters of a 
million his prejudices begin to melt apace, and be feels as if he 
should like to abridge all vain formalities, lie looks at liis 
wat(^b, rises to go, and after giving bis eonnsellor plenipotential 
leave to act for liim, asks a little shyly, and witli fingers on the 
door-handle, whether tJie young lady is jirotty. 

It is to be noted that up Eo this moment tlic young lady’s 
face, her temper, accomplishments, or d(iibcts have not been for 
an instant considered. The notary opens a desk and answei's 
citrolessly, “Here arc a few photographs of jMademoisello TTermino, 
but they are not good bnes, and dorvt make her half pretty 
enougli.” With whicli words he hands M. Tartine a vignette 
that would have disarmed Og, the King of Bashaii] and his army 
of threescore men. 

j\r. Tartine draWvS his breath and drops his hat. He is afraid 
to speak lest he should learn that this is tlie likeness of some- 
body else — of a boiiri demoralising the Cviliph of Bagdad, or of a 
songstress devouring the hearts and millions of an enraptured 
people. But the notary sidles up to him and says tranquilly : 
‘^Pretty, isn’t she ?” and M. Tartine feels as if a pair of wings 
had been added Jo his Coots and were lifting him off* the carpet. 

The blood flies to his bead, an^l he picks up his ha^. “ When 
will you introduce me ? ” he asks ; mid *as the lawyer appears to 
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hesitate, he adds in.the tone of a conspirator, It must be to- 
day ; tlfiswcry day.” 

^‘Very well, my dear Timoleon,” laughs the notary, good- 
humouredly. Come this evening, and we will go and pay our 
respects together to the Countess.” 

M. Tartine pockets his photograph and bolts down the staircase 
four steps at a time on his Avay to the hairdresser’s. The notary 
meanwhile returns to his laboum, well pleased to think that if the 
marriage takes place Madame de Frailski will pay him a fee of 
live thousand francs. But while M. Tartine is having his hair cut, 
suppose we call on the lady. • 


IL— The Bride. 

While M. Timoleon Tartiuf) was yet in the swaddling-clothes 
pluise of existence, Madame dc Frailski, then called Mademoiselle 
Cascadine, danced before the people of Paris. Her talents, dis- 
played on the stage of a minor tlmtre, earned her a salary of £200 
a year ; and she contrived to save out of this income something 
like fifty thotisand francs each twelvemonth, besides keeping 
licrself suitably supplied with diamonds and other necessaries of 
life.* In due course s|ie went and# charmed* other peoples, 
Austrians, Swedes, and the like. Her savings increased, her 
diamonds acciynulatcd, and her financial instincts, affectionately 
guided by few eminent btyikers and stockbrokers, led her into 
speculations which succeeded, so that she soon afforded one more 
illustration to the edifying fact thjt virtue is its own reward. 

At this Juncture, injecting with tin exotic magnate whose 
escutcheon much wanted rcgilSing, she proposed to unite herself 
to him in wedlock, and pay him a pension of ten thousand francs 
a year, on condition of his retiring from her sight immediately 
after the marriage cer(wnony mi being xicf more seen. The noble 
heart agreed to the terms of this bargain, and made of Mademoi- 
selle Cascading ^ Countc.?s. .But this venture succeeded less well 
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than the others. Madame de Frailski’s footmen wore coronets on 
their clothing*, but their mistress found that the. honoured 
name of her husband was not such an easy passport into titled 
society as she had expected. 

Even in Italy Madame de Frailski’s visitors were more or less 
at war with one clause or other of the decalogue, and such of 
them as ivore not, called mostly to raise small loans. Tired of 
these pleasant friends, having* drunk and re-drunk to. loathing of 
what is c^omnioiilj called enjoyment, and being tlic mother of a 
daughter whom she loved and who tvould soon be marriageable, 
the good lady returned k her own country, seeing the future 
loom ahead of her in no very brilliant colours. No doubt a 
daiiglitor, rich and pretty as hers, could find husbands enough, 
and eligible ones. Some penniless grandee might take her for 
her dowry, or some lioiicst man, titled or otherwise, might woo 
her for her beauty, and marry her on the stipulation that she 
should not bring him a centime. 

But tlie Countess neither wished her daughter to be urihapi)y 
in her uuioii witli a rallish husb^^ud nor lierself to be humiliated 
by some immaculate son-in-law who would exclude her from his 
home and teach her child to be asJiamcd of her. A\e man she 
sighed for was one who in marrying the daughter would take the 
mother under his moral protection too. He must be a being of 
acknowledged merit, wielding social influence — one w*ho avouH 
sliield her, champion her, make of her house his home, and 
attract there people of the respectable sort, to mix with whom 
had become her settled craving. Now% in France tlicre is no man 
in a better position to efleeb this kind of thing than a celebrated 
author or journalist. 

But to write what rebuffs the poor ex-dansevM had experienced 
in her search after the pheenix son-in-law would require a thick 
A'olume. She had negotiated, finessed, fee’d marriage agencies, 
dressed herself in blaclv gone to mass, allijyed a priest to dinner, 
opened lier drawing-rooms to none but discreet gentlemen of 
heavy metal, and lavished more Jii charities — not anonymous— 
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than a gross of imtainted Christians. But the thing would not 
work, to tell the trufcli, she was (iiiite at a loss to understand 
the reason of it. 

Frenchwomen, as a fact, do not easily grasp these matters. 
Our Countess called to mind the number of unhanged rascals slie 
knew wlio were perfectly welcome in tlie best society ; and she 
inveighed with exasperation against the social S 3 'stem which dealt 
out such uneven justice to the sexes. For all which, however, she 
felt that the social system she despised must got the better of her 
in the end, and she was dismally contemplating the probability 
of having to finish her life in the samc^ompany as slie had begun 
it, when late took ])ity on lier condition and sent her IL 
Tiinoleon Tariine. 

AVc must not wonder if the agent who had recommended licr 
to the notary and the notary who brought her M. Tartine each 
expected to get £200 for tiicir services. It would have been 
worth the while to pay half her fortune to secure a son-in-law 
who f^^ould bring honour, i>caee, and agreeable society to lior 
declining j^oars — a man wlioin ^iverybody know and liked, who 
himself, or"tlirougli the pens of his friends, would sound her 
charitable deeds in the ju’ess and tell Paris what a privilege it 
was to be admitted to her parties — a man, in fine, wlio would act 
as 1»ell-w(‘ther to all tliosc Parisian Piwiurgc's slffcep who at licart 
desire nothing better tlian to li’cquent a richly lardercd house if 
only somebody' will show them tlie way. ^ 

So on the evening when M. Tartine is to be inti’odnccd by the 
notary, behofd the mother and daughter under arms. The lawyer 
has sent a note to say he shall come at nine, and long before that 
hour the mm-en-mne which is to make of M. Tartine an enslaved 
man has been arranged and perfected. Madame do Frailski is in 
black velvet, and wears a lace cap, under the edges of which her 
hair, slightly i)Owdcred to make it look grey, beams with vener- 
able austerity. Her^oiily trkkets are •a cross of black ])earls, 
pendent fij)m a necldaee of the same humble jewel, her wedding- 
ring, and another ring witl^ he*r Countess’s coronet in sapphires. 
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On the sofa next her lies an altar-cloth, half finished (bought at 
an ecclesiastical vestment shop in that state the same afternoon), 
and a reading-desk lamp sheds its soft rays bn a truly good 
book, bearing numerous marginal annotations. 

On the side of the fireplace, opposite Madame de Frailski, sits 
l’Abb6 Trnife, of the neighbouring church of Sainte Rosemonde, 
the Countess’s confessor, who has been dining with her for the 
second time. Mademoiselle Hermine, dressed in Avhitc jnusliii, 
with a scarlet ruse in the w^aist of her white sash and another in 
lier gohlcn liair, sits at the piano, and, as M. Tartine walks np 
tlie thickly muffled stairc«,se, preceded by the law'yor, and the 
gravest of major-domos, he hears the notes of Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem” 
issuing from the softest, most ecstatic of touches. ^,The Countess 
is a good actress ; she is supposed not to be aware of 31. Tartine’s 
coining visit. “ Madame,” says the notary with a deferential 
bow, “lot me claim the privilege^ of an old friendship” (they 
liave known each otlier, through the Matrimonial x\gency, two 
days) “ to introduce to you Monsieur I'artine, the renowned 
journalist.” ' ^ 

“Monsieur Tartine’s name is sufficient,” is the Countess’s gracious 
answer, “everyone knows the most brilliant writer on the French 
’ press and with adroit frankness furestal ling all future discoveries 
Madame do Fraiiski adds I was on the stage before I maniod, 
ilonsicur Tartine, and feel a tic of cousiiiship with all who 
serve art or literature— my confessor will tell you that my Avor- 
"ship for good painting, music, and prose makes almost a pagan 
of me,” 

“ Nay, dear lady, it at most serves as a very pardoniible 
diversion from your many Mbours of charity,” lisps>:the priest, 
who feels somehow that he has a part to play too, and 
plays it. 

M. Tartine bends his head and looks about him for ilade- 
moiselle Hermine. Tlicre she stands. Madame de Frailski 
says simply, “ Monsieur Tartine, my daughter ; ” and M. Tartine 
confronts a vision far lovelier than her portrait, fUr lovelier 
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tliau anything lie bad ever hoped to see in this world of fogs and 
deceptiGiTil. 

What does it matter to him whether Madame de Frailski lias 
been on the stage, or whether the Count of that name lives in 
Montenegro ? — though, for that matter, he has called at the 
Montenegrin legation and learned that tlie title is quite autheiitic. 
There he sits next the most ravishing apparition that was evei* 
made palpable to bereave a man of his senses, and he conjures uj» 
in fancy a whole horde of Montenegrin llarons racing him neck 
and neck for this matchless pearl in her setting of gold, and 
beating him on the post liy half a heaft. 

Bashfulness is not a common failing of M. Tartine^s in tin* 
presence of adverse sex; but this time he feels as if he had 
left his tongue downstairs \vilh his overcoat ]\lademoisell(; 
llcrmine has resumed the woi-k she was supposed to have been 
engaged on before she sat down to the piano, and she takes an 
early opportunity of letting fall a ball of worsted. M. Tartine 
goes*dowii()n his knees and thinks lie should like to remain 
there for t};ie natural term of bis life ; but he hazards a compli- 
ment as he hands back the worsted, and iMadcmoiselle Ilermiin; 
smiles sweetly and bluslies. 

Mudemoisello Hermine is not stupid ; she docs not allow tin* 
full weight of conversation to drag #011 her pSrtner ; slie leads 
him on imperceptibly, like a siren little tiling as she is — for what 
abysses of ai’tfulness hirk under tlie candid features of tliosg 
Parisian Riaidens ! — and JJ- Tartine soon contrives to thaw and 
to shine. He tells her she plays divinely. He asks her whether 
she draws ; there is an album Jiard by, and she blushes anew. 
Well she may ; for tjie tender mother, mistrusting her cliild’s 
own performances, has bought , a slieaf of etchings, pencil 
sketches, and water colours, so that 51. Tartine admires witli * 
amazed and half-despairing ^yes some landscapes by 51. Justin 
Ouvrie, Avhose famoiis signature has been rubbed out to make 
way for that of 5IademoiscIle dc Frailski. 

0 ye god« ylio maritifaQture ointment for the blind I will not 
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one of you step down and unseal the eyea of the infatuated 
ihromqimir Ho is nearin the brink — he has got oner f(?ot over 
it — now in he goes altogether ! When the notary makes a move 
to hint it is time to be going, M. Tar tine sighs as if he were 
being pulled out of heaven by the skirt ; and, rising to take 
leave, lie asks in faltering accents for permission to call 
again 

Not many days afterwards all the papers in Pafis, whereon 
M, Tartine has a footing, announce his approaching marriage to 
Mademoiselle Hermine do Frailski, daughter of the nolile Count 
Frailski, one of the riches t^laiidowners in j\rontenegro, and of the 
Countess Frailski, renowned for her piety and good works. The 
match is purely one of love, but the dowry will ke a million ; 
and Madame de Frailski, to celebrate the auspicious event and 
to mark her respect lor the noble prolession of which her future 
son-in-law is a member, has sent twenty thousand iVancs to the 
Society for the Relief of Poor Printers. 

Need it ho said after this liow M. Tartine ieasted all his news- 
paper friends ill a monster aff(ipf\*s'heve they drowned his bachelor 
life in six dozen of Veuve Clicquot ; nor how tlio Count Frailski, 
fresh shaved and liruslicd and summoned from Montenegro for 
the special (and well paid) occasion, gave away the young lady, 
and then vanish^id for oy(y: back to Montenegro again ? Need 
it be said, either, that there Avas a contra(;t before the marriage, 
^it which it was perhaps lucky for M. Tartine that lip had a keen 
notary to look after his interests, qnd save him f»om being 
chivalrously disinterested ; or that finally everything went off 
Avcll, including this lawyer, Avho ^received his well-earned feci^, and 
that heljiful institution, the Iting-establishc^. agency foi^ promoting 
“ Mariages a la Fram^aise ? And now let us trust that ]\f . 
Tartinc's golden chains will hang less heavily upon him than gold 
occasionally does ! 
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So thus our wortliy friend ^Yns niaiTied to a youn^ lady of 
dubious himilytcoimoctions, but of surpassing beauty, .i^raoe, and 
dower. Well, it has fared prosperously with M. Tartino durinu 
his honeymoon, and the two moons rollowiii.i:,^ lie Iras travelled,, 
returned to live cheerfully umjer the same roof as liis inother-iii- 
law, and elaborate his pet scheriie for founding a newspaper of 
w'hich* he shall be sole ju-opriebn* and editor, and which shall 
become the admiration and deligiit of Paris. 

ft is then that his mother-in-law puts a question to him point- 
blank, and says, ‘‘Why should you not enter ]?ublic life, my dear 
Timolcon ? No one is better fitted to hold an eminent post 
unefer Government than yourself; ai^d prcfectsiiips are almost 
going begging now-a-days. You know it is Jilways time cnougli to 
found a newsjjapcr ; indeed, as a prelect, you would have a joui'nal 
at your disposal without its costing you a ceutiine, and I think* 
your brilliant intellect would find its proper sjiliere of activity if 
once ypu were in a commanding station.'’ 

M. Tartifle’s brillianj intellect telhtihim tliat there is a great 
deal of truth in all this, and lie cannot help admiring the sound 
sense of which his inother-iu-law gives daily proofs. Pesides, 
marriage diverts a man's mind into new channels, and one of 
these channels is a sl|;ong reluctance to throw money a^Yay when 
it can be l^lpcd. 

Now, if Ikt Jartine starts a journal within two years of tlio 
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time when he snapped liis partnership with M. Veandor, who 
assisted him in founding the Frorm^ge newspaper, he i» hbund to 
pay M. Veandor four thousand pounds as a* forfeit. There is no 
help for it; the painful document was witnessed, and registered 
by a public notary, and M. Veandor, who was last heard of some- 
where near tlie Bankruptcy Court, is not likely to exhibit any 
chivalrous disinterestedness in claiming wliat is his due. So it 
would be quite as well, thinks M. Tartiiie, to hang up the news- 
paper scheme until the two years have elapsed, and meanwhile to 
serve one’s country in a post of emolument. 

But, on the other hand,* how serve anything so ludicrous in its 
essence and outward manifestations as a Government ? M. Tar- 
tine has never seen a high dignitary ply his avcKJations in an 
embroidered swallow-tail without feeling stricken with mirth, and 
this tendency to laugh out of season, exhorting the public to 
share in his ineiriment, has brought M. Tartinc to various kinds 
of troubles— fines, imprisonment, and such like. This he ex- 
plains to Countess Frailski, who replies, however, with her wonted 
shrewdness, that one must never lay to heart peccadilloes gone 
by, and that Government, like marriage, hair dye, and flannel 
waistcoats, is the natural sport of youth and the comfort of 
mature age. 

‘‘Look, for instance, at# jour old colleague on the Gigare^^lL 
Plumcdoie,” says she. “ If there is a man in l^raiice who has 
, railed more often at everything respectable I sliould like to see 
him. And yet M, Plumedoie is now”, a prefect, and a father, and 
has beep making a most edifying speech about the necessity for 
reviving a belief in Governmen/; and the principle of authority. 
The fact is, my dear Timoldou, that we n^ust select dur opinions 
as w”e do our clothes, according to the climate w^e are enjoying. 
A man does not wear nankeen at St. Petersburg, nor furs at Nice ; 
similarly, you who arc sailing now, in latitudes full of sunshine 
can put off the rough frfljze coat and hard gjoves of wintry Oppo- 
sition days. They may come in useful again by-anirby should 
you quarrel with Government ; tut, fof the present try light 
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attractive clothes, aud the colours that arc in fashion. AVhat do 
you say,*ISermine ? ” 

This is to her daughter, and as Tartine glances at his pretty 
wife, who is dressed as only Frenchwomen can dress, in clouds of 
sky-blue silk and lace, he thinka of what an adorable little 
Prefete she would make, and how the stubbornest Communist 
would feel his convictions thaw at the sight of her. So he assents 
to all his m<5ther-in-law's suggestions, and sits down opposite a 
sheet of foolscap to crave an audience of one of the (Cabinet 
Ministers. Nevertheless, the tl)ought that he may some day 
make a speech on the principle of authority (he who has so often 
sneered and jeered at authority), like Pluraedoic, his colleague, 
is very tickles«me to his fanc}> and causes him to make blots 
which compel him to begin the letter again. 

However, Madame de Frailski docs not intend to rely on his 
epistolary eloquence. By-and-by, when M. Tartine goes out for 
his usual stroll and absinthe, the barouclie, with its tall coach- 
man and diminutive page — who look like a semicolon and a 
point of exclamation sitting skU by side — is ordered round, and 
the Countess takes pretty Madame Tartine to look up the Minis- 
ter in person. M. Tartine is never to know of this ; Imt a pro- 
found experience of the ways of mankind has convinced Countess 
Frailski that a comely fage is not with^>ut its uses in smoothing a 
negotiation. 

So the poi;ter at the public ofSce is mollified at beholding 
Madame Tartine, and doubly mollified when he finds a gold piece 
between his fingers ; and sundry clerks are mollified when Madame 
Tartine inefuires naively whether Jhe Minister can be seen ; and 
a private secretary loseg his head entirely, and comes down from 
his official stilts, when the (question is repeated to him, and il. 
Tartihe’s mother-in-law and wife sail triumphantly into his Ex- ' 
cellency’s presence without letter of audience or anything, because 
blue eyes are stronger than remtine, and “red lips than red tape. 

So next morning a mounted cuirassier rides up to M. Tartine’s 
door, with his* helmet ’and breastplate— nice cool things for 
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summer wear — and leaves a whifcey-brown tnvelope, containing 
an appointment for 2 p.ni. And M, Tartiiic ascribes ft a*ll to his 
own merits and glory, which is perfectly natural and proper, for 
if we failed to have a good opinion of ourselres the world might 
fail in that respect too, which would be highly undesirable. 

“ Good nnjrning, ]\Ionsieur Tartine, I am glad to see you,” says 
his ExcelleiKjy, when M. Tartine enters at 2 ]).in. Our friend is 
attired in dress clothes, as the fashion is when one goes to see a 
French Minishn*, and his button-liole is ornamented with a slip of 
yellow ribbon, representing knighthood in the Order of the 
Pumi^kin Mosquitos. We* would gladly have overlooked the cir- 
cumstance, and also the fact tliat M. Timolcon sent up his card as 
Count dc Tartine de Painbofiiirrc,” but inarrklge, as above 
remarked, launches a man into new (courses, and M. Tartine, who 
would liavo walked many a mile before donning a coronet on l]is 
own account, has been bereft of his free choice in the matter 
by Madame Tartine, aiding at the instigation of lier ambitions 
mother. 

It seems that at some date noft very easy to specify the Tariiiies 
did really hold in fief the noble domain of Painboenrre, whence 
the claim of Jladame Tartine to put a shield and coronet on her 
carriage panels, and to style herself Countess for all social |3ur- 
poses j and, as to the Croj^s of the Puiig])kin, il. Tartine earned 
tliat from the grateful moiiai*ch of Mosquitos by writing a 
^'.•kroniqm, which contrasted the political institutions of that 
favoured country very advantageouslyfWith those of franco under 
M. Itoqher. It wmuld lie diflicult, by-the-by, to discover any 
Parisian journalist of some stvnding who was not entitled to 
spprt the Mosquitos order, dt some ^otherst-analogous io it. And 
it has been said of some of these gpntlemcu that the colour of 
tlieir opinions changed, chameleon-like, according to the hues of 
the different ribands they had set, their hearts on ; which is, of 
course, not true — tor disagreeable filings noi:er are. 

In any case, this is the first time M. Tartine has s^3orted his 
order, and the urbanity of the Minister leads hiui lo thiuk that 
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there must be a majesty in the emblem of Mosquitos that he 
never dreaifted of. “ Sit down, M. Tartirie/’ says tlie Minister ; 
and as M. Tartinc obeys, he muses over sojue suitable form of 
exordium, then begins, brushing his hat the wrong way : “ I feel 
very ridiculous, your Excellency, for I have come to ask you 
whether you have not a prefectship to spare— something like that 
which you gave to that ass — hem, I beg your pardon — to my 
respected brollier, Plumedoie ? ” 

The Minister arches liis eyebrows, and allecits to feed surprised 
at this communication ; and truth to say, now that Madame 
Tartine is no longer tliertj to pervert* liis judgment with her 
(hoaxing face, he recollects, gloomily ejiough, that this fellow in 
front of him if; a kind of ill-cmiditioned wasp, v/ho has been 
stinging reputable f<dk all bis life. 

“You are a joui’iialist, Monsieur Tartine,” he answers at 
length, “and we doift like jouvnalists.” 

• “I never met anybody who did,” is JI. Tartine’s reply, “find, 
as your Excellency was once a journalist yourself, I suppose you 
would like i\^ less than auybodj.** But you know a prefect is not 
a journalist; so if you gave me a prefectship you would be 
diminisliiug the tribe to wliich I belong by one memljer, whieli is 
at least something by way of a beginning.” 

“ May I ask, Monsiou]i; Tartinc, wkat your opinions are ? ” 
proceeds the M'inister, not relishing tluj allusion to the days ton 
wlioii he scribWod. 

“ I neveif h^vd an o])iiiion, and cousefpiently Iain quite free 
from scruples,” responds M. Tartine, smoiithing bis ruflled hai. 
with his culr. “ If Government Ayei’e to commission me to pi*o- 
claim that cauliflowers-, grew with thhir heads under ground, J 
would do it elicerfully, esteeming that there is doubtless quite as 
much to be said for that view of the case as for the other.” 

“ There is but one view to ^very case, Monsieur Tartinc, and 
that view is the right oae,” resp6iids the Minister, sternly. “ I liavij 
here a vacant prefectship where^a pestilent fellow lias sprung uj) 
persuading moiu that thSjr ought to share and share alike, being 
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all equally descended from baboons, on th^ strength of which 
they behave in the most factious fashion. How shouM you cope 
with this disgraceful state of things if you were prefect ? ’’ 

Well, if my opponents claimed to be descended from baboons 
I should certainly do nothing to disturb such a wholesome 
belief,” answers M. Tartino ;• I would even try to convert them 
to that opinion if tlicy were backward in embracing it of 
themselves.” 

And supposing they called you a baboon’s grandcdiild, and 
me too ? ” 

“Well, that would of course ])c a delicate matter,” replies 
M. Tartine. “Speaking fur myself, i should deny the imputa- 
tion, and as to your Excellency, why, I should * say, ‘See how 
vastly improved he is since liis ancestors’ time, and Idess Provi- 
dence that we live in a progressive ag(i,’ As for sliaihig alike, 
those who have not progressed cj\nnot hope to be put on a par 
with those who have.” 

“ Monsieur Tartine, I am afraid j-ou will not do for a prefect- 
ship,” remarks the Minister. • 

“ I am sorry for that, your Excellency,” ejaculates M. Tartine, 
“ for I would rather serve under a statesman of youi* wit than bo 
his enemy, Avhich must infallibly happen if you don’t koiinel me 
in some way. You knowihe condition's of successful journalism 
arc few but peremptory. If I start a paper I can never raise it. 

^ circulation by publisliing a hymn in yonr pu’aise Qvery morning, 
so I must hunt about for your Expediency’s blundmvs and lay 
stress on them, which, I repeat, would be a distasteful though 
necessary duty.” ^ 

“You will remember, thofugh, Monsicui^^.Tartine, that it is nob / 
Avho refuse you tliG prcfoctship,” observes the Minister, “ but candi- 
dates for these posts are discussed in, Cabinet Council, and Avhat 
could I say in lavour of a gentlein,«ai who has no opinions ? ” 

The Minister fixes' his ■eyeli,;. like pdicemen’s lanterns on 
the journalist as he says this, and M. Tartine, holding liis hat 
like a banjo, ansAvers, “ Well, if their E^cellenciqB^discuss me in 
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Council, I hope you ,will tell them what I said about cauliflowers. 
And if J-oii will allow me to drop a respectful hint, I would 
suggest that it is better to have a prefect whose mind would ])o 
free from bins as to these vegetables than one Avho would be as 
obstinate in maintaining that they grew light side upwards. 
You know it might suit your Excellency for political purposes 
to correct the prevalent notions as to cauliflowers, or indeed as 

0 other things ; and an unprejudiced man makes a good 
servant.” 

The Minister’s features relax into the s(miblanco of a grin, and 
he says, (iood day, Jilonsicur Tartine f I make no promises, but 

1 am glad to have seen Yom” 

M. Tartine rl^es and bows : I. have to thank your Excellency 
for your condescension,” and having taken liis leave he smirks in 
the autccharalicr to a first, a second, and third clerk ; for the 
small coin of manners is that vjhich brings the best return. 

, M. Tartine takes off his Mosquitos ribbon wdien he gets into 
the stitict, and on his return liome describes his interview with 
the Minister siicciiiotly to the Countess Frailski. The next day 
that amiable lady and her daughter repair again to hia Excel- 
lency’s presence ; and this visit is repeated yet a third and a 
I'ourth time. So oue evening, when he comes in to dinner, JI. 
'Jarfinc finds his pretty wife radiant, as a blnsh-rosc, and she 
exclaims, liolding something behind her : “ What do you think 
has arrived fojt- you, Tiiuoleou? Why, a prefectship — that of 
SingebourgJ ” ^ 

AVIicreat M! Tartine, modestly concluding, as before, that his 
merits are evidently such as coiikl not be overlooked, takes the 
document aiM reads hig new diguityo engrossed at full length. 
But this is not all ; for as it is unseemly that a prefect should 
not be decorated, a patent is appended appointing M. Tartine to 
the Legion of Honour, and requesting him to appear at the 
Chaucelleric and pay; one hundred and twenty -five francs 
as fees. 

Altogether, \t is a me«ioi;able day, and Madame Tartine— or 
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Countess Tartine de Painboeurr^ if you like better to be accurate 
—cuts a strip of scarlet ribbon and pins it into he?, tosband’s 
coat. “ It is a deliglitful prefecture, you know, Timoleon,” she 
says, standing on tiptoe to perform this work. “ And all you 
will have to do will be to keep down some wicked men who say 
wc are descended from apes. You don*t think I am descended 
from an ape, do you ? ” 

“You !” sings out M. Timoleon, “Who 6a3\s so? Let me 
catch him ! ” 

“ Ah, mon ami, a^ous serez un grand liommc d’etat,” remarks 
M. Tartinc’s motlier-in-la-v. 


I L— Offick-uoldixci, 

Ho that respected organ the Joanml OffirM gazettes M. 
Timoleon Tartine to the prefectship of Singcbou)*g, not however 
by the title of Count do Tartine do Painbenurre, for although the 
(ioveunment is imbued with the necessity of upholding the prin- 
ciple of authority, it nevertheless bears a Republican label, and 
titles are at a discount. Simultaneously one of the semi-ollicia.] 
papers inscj’ts tlic honeyed mention that M. Tartine has obtained 
his appointraent as a rcAvard for Ins long and valiant scr\iccs 
towards the Opportunist party. M. Tartine would much rather 
that this delicate statement had been omitted, tor it reads as 
"thongli he liad long been in the secret pay of,, the Pre- 
fecture do Police, and had written articles calling the Oppor- 
tunists’' traitors to the Republican cause, simply with the vicAV of 
throwing dust into the eyeSr of a confiding public. ^ 

"But the Government know Avhat they are about. When a 
journalist, having by marriage or other means obtained money 
enough to start a paper of his own and become a nuisance, applies 
for a post of eraolumeuit, he gets it ; only .Government take good 
care that he shall wear their livery in the full light^of day and 
Avithout any equivocation as to his sentiments. Indeed, a 
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journalist who enlists in the official ranks virtually paralyzes his 
own right ^^ann from that day, and all he may write thereafter 
will be as though it were penned with his left hand. Let him 
throw up his post and return to factious journalism, let liim 
write leaders never so beautiful on the rights of man, and the 
never-tiring inarch of progress, his hold on the public is gone, 
and people will always say sceptically : “ Yes, that’s all very 
fine ; but this is Tartiiie, who held the post of emolument and 
was kicked out. All he wants is to get back again.” 

Maybe our good friend has some dawning perception of his 
altered aspect in the public eye. His Qld boulcA'ard chums greet 
him pleasantly and civilly, but their lamiliarity lias gone ; he is 
no longer one of tlieir sot, nor can ever lie again. Good-bye to 
the bantering talk over absinthe and cigars about this one wlio 
has sold himself to Governmeut, that other wlio is iishiiig for a 
rich wife, this third who has slapped the tace of a Goveruinent 
empfoijey and means to run him tbi’ougli the arm at Vincennes 
to-mom)\v. Good-bye to those jovial leaders wi itteii at midnight 
at the Cafe Anglais by lialf a (^ozen journalists and as many 
actresses, eafili contributing his or her piece of wit, till the pages 
fizzed and sparkled like Pomniery on the pop, and the bourgeois 
who read the whole thing next day exclaimed, 'H'cs gens out Ic 
dialile au corps ! '' Alas ! nowadays M. Tartine must not be seen 
in the slijis of a theatre tMking nonsense with some prima donna 
of opera boufe. He can iio^longer stroll into any ncws[)a])er office 
he pleases ^anef write epigrams for the editor till the latter is irec* 
to chat with* him. If J\l.*Tartinc ‘were to offer any editor an 
epigram now it might he supposed that this elfusioii were* meant 
to serve in .some way tlie occult 'designs of Government, and it 
would he refused. AlPclie papers where i\I. Tartine formerly Jidd 
a footing are closed to liim if lie writes at all, it must be in 
some semi-official sheet, wncre his thoughts will be printed in 
leaded type and be followed by an edit(4^*ial, stating courteously 
that the pii^icr docs not liold itself responsible for tlic opinion>s of 
M. Tartine, the prefect gf Siiigijbourg. 
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On the other hand, what <t. queer pack of l^icnds must the new 
prefect now consort with ! Brother prefects Avho to be 

in Paris call to oDcr their congratulations ; and they are digni- 
taries of portly presence, mostly bald and long-bearded ; they 
smile with, their teeth instead of their lips ; their hands arc 
cold as fins ; and their talk is of lumbago and Ministerial cir- 
culars. Then, when M. Tartinc goes to the Government office 
for his instructions, the clerks grin at him as if»he were one 
of their gang now ; and that owl Plumcdoie, who made the 
famous speech on the principle of authority, meets him on the 
staircase, claps him on thu shoulder, and shouts, Hallo, Tartine, 
we’re both rowing in the same galley ! ” 

Moreover, M. Tartinc finds that it won’t do any longer to cut 
jokes at the Minister, as he could do when, being an independent 
journalist, he was the equal of any man in the land. His Excel- 
lency has become his hierarchical chief, and must bo listened to 
with defercn(!e ; he tells M. Tartinc that the Government havu 
entrusted him witli an important mission which will Require 
a constant display of tact, temper, and unimpeachable priii- 
. ciplcs ; and poor Tartine must perforce bow his head, and 
hope he shall be equal to the occasion. However, there no 
use in being gloomy on the subject ; the leek is cut, and must 
be swallowed. 

kSo M. Tartine, his wife, and his mother-in-law, prepare their 
^luggage, and one bright day set off for »Si?igebourg with a retinue 
of man-cook, butler, two lady's-maids, page, and a coacjmian with 
criruso^i smalls. Countess Frailski is in high' feather, Madame 
Tartinc, who has brought Ibui^and-twenty dresses wifcli hqr, tries 
t(| »school her winsome ieatifres to a look of officiiil gravity ; and 
M. Tartine lifts his hat with a somewhat hang-dog countenance, 
when the guard of the prefecture t!\rn out and present arms to 
him as his carriage jolts into the court-yard. 

It is a thrilling mom^fnt ; but not morcr so than the next day 
when the bishop of the diocese and his clergy, the gei^eral of the 
district and his stalf, the president of the court of iustice and his 
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assessors, the publi/3 prosecutor and his deputy, tlxi mayor and 
municipal^council, the justice of the peace, commissary of police, 
postmaster, archivist, receiver-general, ranger of the woods and 
forests, and the whole army of Government functionaries to the 
number of some two hundred and- fifty individuals, all fed out 
of the public taxes, wait upon IM. Tartiiic in the state saloon of 
the prefecture to pay their respects. 

M. Tartirib is attired in a silver-laced swallow-tail, white cravat, 
cocked hat wdth black feathers, silver-liiltcd sword, gorgt.‘Ous 
inexpressibles, and a cross on his bosom. Catching sight of 
himself in a glass opposite, he fancied that he juust have been 
changed in liis sleep, and that he is a spurious Tartine, having 
nothing in coEnmon witli the Tartine of bygone days. But he is 
recalled to a sense of realities by tlic imposing entry of Mon- 
seigneur the Bishop in lilac stockings and violet cassock ; and his 
mother-in-law motions discreetly to him tliat lie must only walk 
► three stei)s forward to welcome Sa Grandeur,” lost the State 
should seem in his person to be making urulixc concessions to 
the Churcli^and so establish a dSiiigcrous precedent. 

Behold, then, Prefect Tartine in the full pomp and circum- 
stance of office. Sentries bawl All’s w’cll ! ” under Ihs bedroom 
windows every quarter of an hour through the night ; ycllow- 
befted gendarmes post jip the prockimations lie has signed; a 
small boy is hauled olf in custody for grazing Iiis liat with a kite- 
string ; and^I. Tartine iivscnsibly falls into the habit of rcplyinjj; 
that lie skall^give all thiiigg his most anxious consideration. He 
Wears dark trousers, and has to finger liis liatbrim iilly^timcs if 
he walks a hundred yards dowm the street ; even the dogs seem 
to know him, and give^hiiu a wide bftth from respect. 

The best box at the local theatre is hit?, and he has a row of 
chairs to himself in the ^cathedral, which in accordance with 
fashionable official atheism hq never visits, tliough on tlie other 
hand his wife and m( 4 thcr-in-law make a*vory considerable display 
of devotion. If he rings for a glass of water the summons is 
answered by aq usher with, a ^silver chain round his neck ; and 
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the post bi ings him every morning about half a hundredweight 
of letters stating grievances or asking for patronage, appoint- 
ments, and favours. A public banquet cannot take place without 
his leave. Idie jiicces to be performed at the theatre arc sub- 
mitted to his luminous approval ; it lies with him to close the 
cafos at the liour he pdcascs, or to close an obnoxious cafe alto- 
gethcT ; and a cringing worthy, Avho is tlie editor of the prefectoral 
iiewspaper, waits upon him from time to time with^a sheaf of 
proof-slips, and craves to know his good pleasure. 

'I'liese are Llie sweets of olficc, and are fitly crowned by a 
veiievalilc chief clerk with a face like a walnut-shell, who has 
l)eeii a fixture at tlic prefecture for fifty years, and initiates all 
incoming prefects i-o their duties, lie is deferentially paternal 
witli Prefect Tartinc, and explains evcrytliing to him as one might 
to a woll-mcaiiiiig lad whose intellect was weak ; and Tartinc can- 
not help feeling a great awe for this ancient relic, whose hands 
have grown shrivelled in fingering public moneys. One day, 
thougb, he musters up courage enough to question him as to the 
prefectoral salary, a ])oint upon which he had not yet touched. 

‘‘ Your salary is thirty thousand francs a year, Monsieur le 
Prefet,’^ answers the relic softly. ^‘Besides which there are five 
thousand fj’anes table money, and pickings.” 

M. Tartinc colours and frowns : Pickings ! what do you mtfan 
by tlnit, Monsieur Vormoutu ? ” 

The venerable M. Yformoulu coughs and rejoins without pertur- 
bation, “ Pickings are the ofiicial perqufsites >vhich mosj prefects 
add to salaries wliieh they ddcin insutiicicnt, Mensieur le PrcTet. 
’’Plius when the Council-General votes sums for publicavorks the 
money is lodged in the prefect’s liands, who can invest it till wanted, 
and keep tlie interest for himself, Again Ac can divert a part of 
the sum by the system of viremenfSj which enables him to reckon 
under the head of prefecture exj>enscs 'moneys voted — say for the 
hospitals. Again, when .;i ( -ommuric wishes to obtain subsidies 
^for a new road, bridge, or clivirch, it is a courteous custom to pre- 
sent a gratuity to the prefect in oi»der to indemnify him for the 
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trouble he may incur in ur^jing the claims of that Commune upon 
the iiitice of Goternment. Those things are 'always done, 
Monsieur Tie PrtJ fct ” 

“Enough, Monsieur Vermoulu,” exclaims M. Tartine, in a 
tone of much dignity. “ Neyer let me hear a word more on this 
subject if you and I are to remain friends.” 

Whereat the venerable chief clerk bows, for he has heard this 
sort of reply so often before that he has become used to it ; wliich 
does not prevent his being equally well used to sec tlio prelects 
inquire after their pickings with punctual regularity a few months 
after they have been in office. ^ 

However, M. Tartine has otlier things to learn beside this. He 
soon learns, for instance, that the town is split up into liictions, at 
virulent loggerheads Avitli one another, and that a part of his duty 
consists in keeping these faebions from Hying at caeh’s tliroats in 
public places. Thus, in addition to the political lends whicli 
class the population under five banners always ready to march, 
therg are private enmities boni of women's (luari’cls and implac- 
able in their social ferocity. The cliief judge's wife having been 
eclipsed by the public prosecutor's lady, the t\vo husbands ex- 
change vindictive utterances in court, and come to rrefect 
Tartine to complain of each other’s insolence; meantime, the 
bishop wants to excommunicate the mayor, foe having the nuns 
removed from the primary schools ; •and the mayor's sister-in-law 
having said things damaging to the reputation of the recoiver- 
general’s afint, there a*dead block in matters of finance when 
rating qucsiioi^ arc considered with a view to road re])airs. 

But worse than all is the fierce vendctla tliat has beeif declared 
between tbe general of the garrAon'^ grandmother and the female 
cousin twice removetPto Tli^ catlicdral. archdeacon. Tlierc is no 
healing this broach, which arose from a struggle — some say u 
fight — for precedence at flic door of the confessional, and the dis- 
pute has already arrayed the wives ^ of the six departmental 
members in liostilS array on either side — three of the ladies 
maintaining that the^ general's grandmother is no better than 
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slie slioiild be, and the other three bruiting things which we 
would much rather not repeat about the archdeacoij’s fiousin 
twice Temovcd. 

Lucky is it dicn for M. Tartine that, instead of being a miserable 
bachelor, who would have walked incautiously into the whirlpool 
and been swept aw^ay like a cork, he should have a prudent mother- 
in-law, who finds out all about the feuds before she 1ms been a week 
in the town, and so aiTanges the j)rcfectoral dinner parties that 
ladies at daggers drawn shall not be invited together, and have 
out tlieir little diflcrcnces over the enlrces. She also restrains 
her daughter from rushing inconsiderately into the fight, as 
young married ladies arc apt to do ; and she is very useful to M. 
Tartine in giving the bishop to understand that hju* son-in-law 
really has most religions principles, although he doesn’t go to 
church, the general that he greatly admires the Due d’Aumale, 
and therefore reverences the Comte do Paris, the chief judge 
tliat he is a thoroughgoing Opportunist as lie seems to be, and 
the mayor that he is at heart a real Radical — which mukes 
matters a little more smooth for M. Tartine than they might 
have been had he frankly avowed that all four parties 'might go 
and get hanged for all he cared. 

,As to the representative of the fifth or extreme party, the 
wrongheaded sophist wlio not merely argued that wx are all, ancl 
especially Government oflicials, sprung irom baboons, but also 
that every man of means trades on tlio sulferings of the poor, 
ItMauie de Frailski had nothing to do witli him ; for she could 
not possibly invite such an individual to the prefc^toral at-homes, 
and btsidcs ho possessed a nev-spaper in which he held M. 
Tartine up to ridicule twicci^a AVcck. As he was suspected of 
being on I'riendly terms with certain Anarchist leaders, — the men 
who assert that dynamite furnishes tlie only fit solution for the 
social problem, — Madame de Frailski advised that he should be 
put down with the firm hand of the^ law, and the firm hand in 
question the public prosecutor — was instant in, beseech- 
ing M. Tartiuc to let him issue a suhimonsragainst this person. 
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Bu^M. Tjirtine'^.does not like prosecuting n. newspaper man, 
the less as the baboon-sophist turns out to bo M, Roquet, an 
old journalistic friend of his, in whose company ho once enjoyed 
a month’s imprisonment, lie wonders whether conciliation would 
not do with M. Roquet, but sonicho-w, when tlie two old chums 
meet, it is M, Tartinc who looks sheepish, and M. Roquet who 
mockingly inflicts a cut direct. It cost M. Tartino something 
after this to decide on having M. Roquet an-ested and prosecuted 
for his detestable Anarchist doctrines. But the pnljlic prosecu- 
tor insists uncompromisingly on this act of vigour, and Madame 
de Frailski, foreseeing that the prefect’s character for firmness 
may be at stake in it, strongly opines in the same sense. And so 
Roquet is awrested, and from 4hat day the fiat goes forth that 
Prefect Tartine is not a man to be trifled with. 



IV. 

PATERNAL dOVERNMENT. 

I.— WrTH THE SXAFFLB. 

Three montlis have elapsed since M. Timolcon Tartine in- 
stalled himself as prelect in the town of Singebourg. When last 
we saw him he was tasting the first sweets of office ; ho had re- 
solved to shew himself firm but aflable, an upholder of order, but 
a friend to freedom ; and ho liad m6vcd in the venerable ffice of 
M. Vermoulu, his chief clerk, to resist the temptation of increas- 
ing his official salary by customary, but illicit pickings. 

For the last quarter M. Tartine has been receiving ‘rour or five 
telegrams a day from the Home Office ; there has been a strike in 
his neighbourhood with somewhat serious disturbances ; some- 
body has pasted p. caricature of him on a dead wall and been 
taken into custody ; and the Bishop of Kingebourg has issued a 
pastoral anathematizing the Radical mayor and town council for 
(hsmissing the nuns from the elementary schools. * These and 
other tribulations have causedf M. Tartmc to gro\y lean, and so ho 
has sv;om to M. Vermoulu, his chief clerk, that such u state of 
things can go ou no longcf, which is always another why of 
sayi.ng that it will go on for ever so kng. ■■ 

We intrude upon the pair as they sit together during husiness 
hours just after the morning post has come in, M. Tartine tearing 
^ open envelopes with vicious energy, and M. Vermoulu smiling 
• placidly over a petition Irom some' taxpayers, recommending a 
grievance to his notice. In the next room M. Tartine’s private 
secretary, au old journalist chum, is inditing, on dfficial paper, a 
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letter^ which he will presently despatch gratis witli tlio Govern- 
ineiit fraitk to Mademoiselle Pirouette, of the Theatre dcs Folies 
Comiques, and in company with him is another secretary, who 
has just laid down the Vk Pansienne, to write find inlbriu a 
citizen that after giving the mattorjiis most attentive considera- 
tion, M. Tartine can hold out no hope that an abuse comjdainod 
of will ever be remedied. 

Mcantiifie M. Tartine, plodding tlirough a cipliered despatcli by 
mcatis of a manuscript key, brings down key and despatch with a 
loud bang on his desk, and howls to M, Vermoulu— Now 
listen : here is this Government at rrte again. No one is bound 
to stand this, and as I am a living. sinner I won't. They say the 
Opportunists accuse me of \wiakiicss, and tlic Itailical papers — 
which tliat fool our mayor corresponds with — all bray that I am 
furthering reactionary nianecuvres. A wholesale tallow-chandler 
to whom 1 rcftised a State qpntract for tallow-dips, turns out to 
be second cousin to the Minister’s godmother, and ho has 1)ocn 
shouting that I want to paralyze ilio sinews of trade. On tlio 
other hand it seems the man*Avho got the tallow contract has 
an uncle who was educated by the Jesuits, and the Jlinistry of 
the Interior is convinced that the candles of such a one must bo 
jidultorated. But that’s not all ; for there is that Bwaslibncklcr 
of a general, whose ofl^jcrs Iiissod a^song at tlib theatre tlie other 
night and got kicked out by the public. The general comes to 
me and w^jnts to have the theatre closed lor a month ; I answer 
that hm officers would d^ better to learn their drill and drink Toss 
absinthe than* to sot up for musical ci’itics, and olf goes tlie 
general to Paris to bellow that I’m inciting the population 
to hatred and contc^iipt^of the anii!5\ Pll tell you what, Monsieur 
Vermouln ; there’ll be murder in the shop before we’ve doiih, for 
I’ll strangle that generaj^and pitch the mayor out of the window, 
I’m not going to have my character blackened, and I won’t liave 
the Homo Office writing ^uch things^ as this to me. Hark !>-•- 
‘ P. Q. X. 0. W. o.’ No. Where’s the key ? But you know what 
I mean, Moj;isieur Vermoulu ; it’s time to shew my teeth. I can 
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l)ite as forociously as any other man when Pin put to it, bo I toll 
you!” • ’ r " 

Certainly,” answers M. Vcrmoulu, and he takes a pinch of 
snuff with that satisfaction wliich can only be derived from snuff 
presented gratis by candidates for liireaiix de talac. 

‘‘Ah, yos,” proceeds M. Tartinc, springing to his legs and 
pacing so furiously up and down tiuit lie brushes the snuffbox out 
of M. Verraoulu’s hand, and scatters its contents outthc hearth- 
rug. ‘‘I beg your pardon ; but they shall find out what it is to 
n’ousc the tiger nature lurking beneath the lamb’s skin. There 
shall be tears in Singebou^*g before Pve done with it, and people 
wlio think me a booby sliall leani to tremble at my approach 1 My 
mind is irrevocably made np, Monsieur Vermoulu^ and— and, in 
fact, what do yon advise me to do ? ” 

The outbursts of M, Tartine so frequently end in this way that 
the venerable M, Vermoulu, who under the names of successive 
prefects has been tlie virtual ruler of Singebourg for some two 
score years or so, is quite used to the emergency and prepared for 
it. Stroking Ids ancient and liaiyless head to give himself an air 
of reflection, he says at last patriarehally, as he kndels on the 
hearthrug scooping up his snuff, “I think, Monsieur le Prefot, I 
,^^ould imprison an Anarchist ; ” and evidently conrinced that ho 
has recommended a sovereign Bpecific, he rises to Ids timS- 
honoured legs, dusts Ids knees with & yellow pocket hand- 
kerchief, and rewards himself with a new ])iiiclK 

Imprison ! ” echoes M. Tartine, wliose bubbling *wrq,th sub- 
sides at the w^ord like a saucepan of milk liftcjd off a fife. ‘^You’re 
always* f(A^ imprisoning somebody, Monsieur Vermoulu , it’s just 
like my mother-in-law. Yet ypu Snow that the only tiuie we tried 
condusions with an Anarchist I got the worst of it. Why did 
we prosecute Jules Eoquet, who editiid the Opposition paper ? 
Simply because he deplored in the interests of science that Elys^^e 
Ileclns, tlie gcograplier, lyas obliged; for liis political opinions, 
'to exile himself from France and” live in Switzerlapi He 
naturally enough regretted that sudi a learned man should be 
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exiled from his country, and kept on with his old^ hobby about 
our alt b^ing descended from baboons. For my part I saw 
nothing dangerous in all this. You can’t say that a scien- 
tific authority like Eeclus is an ignoramus or a fool. How- 
ever, you •and my mother-iii-law went at me together ; I had to 
launch a proclamation that the Government would not tolerate 
seditious language ; and of course Roquet fired up and wrote in 
his next nimber that I was making a fool of myself, which was 
undeniable. Why, he and I were old friends ; wc used to write 
in the CigarB together, and it was an understood thing between 
us that his ancestor was a frog and miae a tadpole ! 

“However, after the leader in which he trounced me as I 
deserved, you ^and my motlier-ip-law let loose the public prose- 
cutor on me, and what must I do but have Roquet prosecuted on 
suspicion of his being an Anarchist ! The police searched his 
diggings for dynamite and^ found none ; the prosecutor dis- 
.torted those poor articles about Elysec Reclus in hopes of 
securing a conviction, but what was the result ? Why, Roquet 
Avas acquitted by the jury, and# who looked a fool then ? It’s 
true my mo*ther-in-Iaw ‘ got at’ the jAroprietor of the Opposition 
journal, and had Roquet dismissed from his editorship, but it did 
me no good, for Roquet started for Paris, and there he is flinging 
stdhes at me every day from the Inlmmvjmni mid tlio Lanlerm^ 
and running me down eVery aftenioon as a noodle at the Cain 
de Suede. So much for shoving one’s silly liead ivitliin reach of 
a cudgel i ” * 

“ Oh, not 'll. silly head, ifonsieur fe Pr(5fct ! ” protests M. Ver- 
moulu in a tone of mild remonstrance. “ I am sure none* ever 
had a keentjr head than yourself, auid that is why I rely upon 
you to see the policy of imprisoning one Anarchist or o\ci\ tVo 
Anarchists carried out. If the Anarchists were the stronger • 

t 

party I Avould not recommend your confining them, but it is 
a maxim that a sta|csman j?ho wishes to ac(]uiro a cliaraetcr • 
for firmness should look about him for some weak man and 
make an exaipplo of him. Phrthermore I would suggest - — 
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but at this point in Kis valuable advice the ^lelpful M. Vprmoulu 
is interrupted by a servant with a silver chain ovei* his bosom 
and black stockings on hir 'halves, who enters to announce M, 
Bavins Salare, the editor ot tiie prefectoral newspaper. 

“ Ah, eureka ! ” exclaims M. Tartinc, with an ec^atic start. 

I liave it, Mojisicur Vermoulii ; and it is a light from heaven 
itself! ril show you how to manage troublesome people — bishops, 
mayors, generals, or tallow-chandlers. I’ve made such yelp 
before, and will again, for Pm a ninny to think of prisons while 
I have the surety of all correctives at command — myj)cn. Yes; 
if I am a prelect, Monsieur Vermoulu, I’ve not ceased to be a 
journalist — as I’ll prove to you. Show in Monsieur Bavius.” 

M. Bavins walks in cringings his shrunken soul looking out 
ashamed from a pair of shitty eyes. From time out of mind he 
has been the licgc-man and bondslave of the prefecture, drawing 
up “inspired” articles, distorting truth at the orders of his 
masters, defaming, (quibbling, ncvei* so happy as when he could 
dress up a falsehood to deceive poor dupes agape for oracles. 
For sueli small nuts as big people threw him he hag fawned till 
liis back has grown arclied ; aud lie is an impudent fellow, too, 
Avho sports a red ribbon at liis button-hole, like the dogs at 
ishows who wear a ticket round their necks to explain that they 
arc sold. ' , ^ 

Generally speaking, M. Tartine has had no fui*ther business 
with M. Bavins than glancing thraugh his propfs of official 
decrees, and rclcrring him to M. V^ermoulu now ^and then for 
cues ; l^mb on this occasion he rushes forward, ‘grasps the aston- 
ished hireling’s hand, and sinjf^s out, We are going to work 
together this morning, Modsieur Sa^ajco. #Sit down;*you’ll lunch 
here, dine here. I’m not at home to anybody, and wee’ll prepare 
such a number for to-moiTOw as Singqjiourg has never read. Ah, 
by my soul ! you’re going to see me jn a new light. What are those 
in your hands — proofs Of leaders Pitch ihem into the basket. 

" Nothing mcaly-inouthed. No lialf-uttcraiices to-day.i If you’ve 
ever 'heard a whip crack, you’ll Iknowwhat thCi^ sound of good 
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writingiis ; lines tl«it whistle round the loins of srAooth rogues 
and take tfic skin off.” 

“I do beseech you, Monsieur Ic Prefet. I entreat you to 
consider,” pleads the venerable M. Vermoulii, seriously disturbed 
and looking aghast. 

‘‘ No consideration,” retorts M. Tartinc fiercely, as he plumps 
down into liis chair and dips his pen into the ink-pot up to the 
hilt. The worm turns when his tail is trodden on, and they’ve 
been dancing a persistent hornpipe on mine. Here, Monsieur 
Salarc, IVe tour enemies — the bishop, the general, the mayor, a 
tallow-chandler, and a lot more. ATritc down all you know about 
them, their private lives, aunts, grandmotliers, everything that’ll 
make ’em shrink in fact. AVh^ you wrote under Gainbetta’s 
prefect you must have touched up the bishop before ; do it again, 
please. And here, Piquemouche, GitTlard ! (this to liis secre- 
taries in the next room) here’s some fun going on ! AVe’rc in 
*thc Ciaarn office, and there are a bundle of niutls to be roasted. 
Never mind the public, lot them take care of theniselvcs. You, 
Piquemoucke, flay the mayor, and you, Gifflard,boil that chandler 
down till there’s nothing of him left. My work will be the 
general, I know the length of his foot ; the beggar wants 
to:> fight, so much the better ; he’s knocked at the right 
door,” I • 

“ Gracious heavens, he’s gone mad ! ” mutters horror-stricken 
M. Vermoulft. “ MoUSieifr le Prefet, I adjure you to remembej 
that we*arc*lmng under* a Republican Government, and that 
constitutcfj authorities are under your protection.” * 

A* fig fgr constituted authorities ! ” roars M. Tartinc ; “ Pve 
never liked ’em, nor ^^thejwie. If they wanted my protection 
they should have been civjl ; and as to Govemmont, if they 
W’’on’t let me drive the coach in my own way I’ll spill it for* 
them, resign, get elected deputy, and vote for suppi’essing 
everything and snnfehing cterybody. *Pi quern oucho, just touch* 
the bell and tell the slavey tp bring up some claret and cigars ; 
lots of both. ' We’ll liqupr ourselves up to the mark.” « 
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“ Ilcy ! i^ot a doubt of it, he’s become crazy,” shudders M, 
Vermoulu ; ‘‘ that comes of putting journalists into responsible 
situations. Ill call his mother-in-law.” 


II.— With the Cuun. 

Now, if M. Tartinc hoped to carry on the govcriiinent of his 
prefecture by belabouring all his enemies witli an official news- 
paper, ho was spared tlie inglorious crisis which must have 
resulted from such an experiment by the prompt and very deci- 
sive action of the Countess Frailski. Let us be thankful that in 
those days when women are debarred from so many of the rights 
which man has usurped, there should still be some who know 
how to assert what prerogatives they do possess in no doubtful 
tone ; let us bo especially thankful that when we desire to run 
tilt against a bishop or a general, our mothers-in-law should 
be so alacrious in blocking up the road and screaming ‘^Back ! ” 
When Madame do li’railski ‘\as informed by scared M. Ver- 
moulu, the chief clerk, of wliat mischief was brewing in her 
son-in-law’s study, slic lost not five minutes — indeed, not one 
^miinute — in interposing her veto ; and that we may not insist 
longer on a painiul scene, let it be said^ at once that M. Tartine 
looked humble enough at the family dinner-table tliat evening 
after ho had been gravely lectured m his perversity, and was 
only admitted into favour again on vowing am3ndinei:t for the 
future. Of course his young wife had shed tear's on hearing that 
he wished to behave like an infidel ; and Madame do F/^ailski 

c» 

had remarked that quarrelKiig with geqtoral was But the first 
ste’j) to surrendering Nancy and all that remained of Lorraine to 
> the (ierman Empire. ^ 

M. Tartine protested in dismav that such an intention had 
never entered his mind' cvcn in niglitmar(i ; but as Madame de 
‘ Frailski judiciously o])scrved, men are judged by their acts not 
by their words, and the upshot of* the aff'air was that M. Tartine 
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BurrcTid|red liis prcfocfcoral fanctions from tliat day f^rtli entirely 
into his mother-in-law’s hands. You see, my dear Timolcon,’* 
said that politic lady, as soon as the dessert was on the tahle, and 
the servants had left the room, it is very easy to ^^oVcrii men if 
you only set about it in the right waj. When you first came 
hero you did me the honour to accept my advice on a few 
occasions, and I think you will recollect that I counselled you 
safely. Since then I have been unwilling to intrude my opinions 
unasked, even when I felt that you W'cre following courses that 
were not quite prudent. But it is positively necessary that 
you should not quarrel with Governmetit — your own future 
career as a statesman depends upon it, and so docs the happiness 
of my child.” 

“Yes, Timoleon,” echoes the child in question, looking very 
|)retty, as usual, in a simple dress costing less than Ibiiy guineas; 
“ I can never be happy again if you quarrel with anybody.” 

, “ Oh, I wmn’t quarrel,” answers M. Tartirie, with meekness, as 
he resignedly sips Ids wine; “imprison every one and have 
somebody shot if you like. If I am not allowed to tackle my 
enemies with a pen, I am no match for them, and I give in.” 

“You shall be more than a match for them,” responds 
Madame de Frailski, graciously; “it is a mere question of 
governing paternally.” 

It is a truth that there arc two ways of ruling a population, 
and both are equally g(}0(l„ though they lea<l to opposite re>sults. 
If you come as prefect into a city where tliore arc several tactions^ 
tugging cach otlfer by the cars, it is a very plain matter to let 
tliem settle* their diHerenccs as they please, so long as tliey don’t 
do it in the public thoroi^hfares a&d disturb tlic cabs. The 
other way is to put your linger into every pie, open cveiy cup- 
board, peep down- every cellar, insert your hand between tree 
and bark whenever they get apart, and never hear of a row 
without rushing into it, and getting ycnir share of blows from 
one or both combatants. M. Tartinc liked the former method ; 
his raothcr-in-),aw much’^preferred the latter. 
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To M. Tartine it lyas an incomprehensible thing that Govern- 
ment slioiild'^care a rush whether a man traced his ancestry up 
to Adam or up to a newt splashing in the marshes whereon 
Paris now stands. He cared nothing whether a man wore a black 
hat or a red nightcap, dated his letters the 21st of September or 
1st Vcndeiniaire, addressed him as “ Citoyen” (a term which has 
little sense in it if you live in the country), or as “ Monsieur ” 
(an appellation which 1ms no sense at all whether you live in 
country or in town, seeing tliat “ sieurs,” who were feudal lords, 
have gone out of date, like culvcrins). Least of all did it signify 
to iM. Tartine whether he drew the King's pay, that of tlie 
Emperor, or lianded his acknowledgments for salaries received 
to the Republic one and indivisible : but as other people think 
it wortli while to wax warm over these trifles, if' followed, as a 
result of M. Tartine’s pococuranteism, that not only did Radical 
town-councillors, journalists, and other loose people, take a great 
deal more tether than they were accustomed to, but the bishop, 
the general, and that representative of Singebourg's traeje, the’ 
tallow-chandler, blazed out in unexpected directions, as wc have 
seen, and gave trouble. 

Kow, in Madame dc Erailski’s scheme of government there was 
to be but one will, and that licrs. Just as she would have been 
shocked that any male connection of her own, husband, somini* 
law, or what not, should wear gloves of' a colour that displeased 
so she had little notion of allowing a subject people to liold 
ouy other opinions but those laid down* foi*' them by their masters. 
h>he would Imvc had the populatioiAi be happy ai'.d tlance, but 
dance under laws and regulations ; be decent and civil, and hold 
tljcir tongues when told to Jjc Jiilent. As to journalists, Royalist 
iuvi Radical orators, and persons wln.i^if’adtf tlicmselvcs unpleasant 
generally, they were no more to be tndiircd than uncouth people 
who w'crc rude in a lady's drawing-voom ; and hero let it be 
explained that if M. Tartine's mother-in-law objected to Royalists 
and advanced Radicals, it was not bbcauso they sported this colour 
or that other, but because their Golour wms not the right one as 
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times went. It was all a question to be settled like the fashions. 
People don’t wear patches and farthingales now, so why should 
they be reactionary or revolutionary when the Govornineut is an 
Opportunist one? That is what IL Tartine’s mother-in-law 
wanted to know. 

With these principles to guide licrj it may well be conceived 
that Madame dc Frailski was not long in fair possession of her 
son-in-law’s power before she let it be seen in Singebourg tliat a 
firm hand had got hold of the helm. There is no saying 
whether this was a pleasant or an unpleasant change b.» the 
townsfolk, but certainly a good number, of people began to think 
that they had possibly misjudged j\l . Tartine ; and one of the 
first to arrive at this conclusion was our friend tlic bishoi), wl)o 
was a worthy soul, well-meaning enough when not ovcr-clated 
from thinking of his lilac stockings. 

Motioning him to a scat beside her one evening, Madame dc 
Frailski said, smiling as she fluttered her fan : That was a very 
vigorous pastoral you issued the other day, my lord; but I 
suppose it will be the last ? ” 

‘*Oh, no ! ” answered the poor bishop nai vely, for he was truly 
thinking of writing another much more vigorous than the first, 
and was only hesitating about the cost of jiriiiting, his salary 
being six hundred pounds a year. 

“ Oh, but I am surfi it will be the last,” rejoined Madame dc 
Frailski coaxlngly. “You see, Government mucli want to live 
on peaccfLil terms with the (flnircli, but you must let us manage 
matters in uur ^owii way. Snjipose you bring the proofs of 
your next »pastoral to And the bishop tlieroupoh-wciit 

home with a vague sort of iuea rthat if he did not do as 
he was requested the coifB'cqiieiices miglit be unsatisfactory, 
and take, perhaps, some such unpleasant form as a suspension 
of salary. 

As to the gcneralj who haa a tiff with M. Tartine, ho was, of 
course, playing sulky, and would not come to the prefecture ; 
but Madame de Frailski accosted him in a neutral house, and 

n - f 
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after a clevcy word Or two of apology on M. Tartine’s^belialf, 
added, But the truth is, general, you are too gallant a soldier 
to be cooped up in a little town like this. You ought to be 
given a coiitmand in Africa — sent, for instance, lo punish that 
extremely ferocious tribe — what is the name of it ? — that has 
just rebelled against the tax-gatl)erers.” 

Xow, tliis was a very perfidious compliment, and not at all 
soothing to the general, wlio had campaigned in Aflica half his 
life, and had liad far more than enough of ferocious tribes, 
let alone tax-gatherers. Suspecting that it might be the pre- 
fect’s purpose to recomwiend him for Algerian service, he 
pulled the wryest of faces, and from that day M. Tartine 
counted no courtier more srnirlv/iil, no guest so .regular in his 
attendance at the prcfcctoral dinner-table, no admirer of his 
jokes so enthusiastic as this headstrong officer, who had seemed 
inclined to bo bumptious until he^ had felt the strong hand of 
a woman on him. • 

The Radical mayor had now to be disposed of, and as He had 
the reputation of being a nmst uncompromising^ politician, 
Madiiine de Frailski brought all her diplomacy into play. Slie 
let him understand that although the Government was mainly 
j. composed of Opportunists it was anxious to secure the support 
of Republicans iff all shadgs of opinion, and moreover that it 
was (juite prc])arod to reward merit when the occasion offered 
and sink all political divergencies. A sVilful littlg allusion to 
file Legion of Honour followed, with an expresMon ofi surprise 
that such an important I’nnolionary as the maybr of Singebourg 
was dot decorated. The Government, said the Coilntesss, was 
anxious to go ahead and italise every possible roM*m, but for 
thd moment the situation of the country made peace and tran- 

• quillity highly desirable, and if the 5\ljinicipal Council only exer- 
cised a little patience and adjourned its petitions for revising 

• the Constitution, and suppressing |he Senate, why the Govern- 
ment would feel grateful, and, who knows, on Prcfcci Tartine’s 
recommendation a strip of scarlet* ribbon* would pw doubt some 
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day sent from the ]\Iiiiistry of the Interior |o adorn the 
button-holi of M. le Maire’s frock-coat. 

Uncompromising as tlie mayor may have been, lu; was not proof 
against such a*bait as this ; and w^e are happy to record that of 
recent times, under his judicious control, the Municipal Council 
of Singebourg has become most modcrate-mindod and unob- 
trusive. 

However, ‘it was necessary that the prefect’s authority sliould 
make itself felt in some direction or other, and after due 
reflection the Countess Frailski decided that tlie Royalist club 
of Singebourg, where all the local tmbility assembled to kill 
time in card-playing and gossiping, should be closed l)y decree, 
on the ground that it w^as a Iwtbod of conspiracy against the 
constituted government of France. This measure, liowever, wais 
really adopted because several old aristocrati(*, fomilies liad 
declared in a spirit of pure e^vy, that a Montciiogriu eouiitship 
•was less than nothing, and had even (lucstionod the right of 
Madame Tartiiie to stylo herself Comtesso do Tarbino do Tairi- 
boourrd on her visiting cards. • 

Now a snub iTorn a pack of provincial hobmam was more than 
cither Madame do Frailski or Madame ’J’artinc could stand, and so 
th^‘‘Ccrclo dc la Noblesse” was closed. The Covernrnent had 
long wished to take this^tep, but been iimlble fco do so till 
formally advised by the prefect, whose counsels would cover their 
responsibilitj;; so M. Tartine got praise in high quarters, and 
the Ministry of ftie Interioi^was joyous, which proves once again 
that there is notHing like making tilings ])leasant all round. 

As to the tallow-chandler, it was another matter. You* can 
suppress an obnoxious (jlub, but you CiTnnofc extinguish a cliaiuller 
who sends out ten millions of caudles every year to lighten I fie 
public darkness, atid is besjicles a lab man allied to a Cabinet 
Minister’s god-mother. So youjnahe friends wirli him. M'adaine 
de Frailski asked the ghandlcr^why lie dic>ii(;fc apply his lui^iinous 
faculties to politics, ivliicli flattered him; and she rescinded the 
contract which*lvtd beeit bestowed on the other chandler whose 
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relative had Btiidied viinder the Jesuits. All the public ^offices, 
asylums, uiiddr M. Tartine’s sway were illumined with 
candles which spluttered, were in every way worse, and naturally 
much dearci^ than those of the Jesuit man’s. Biit, on the other 
hand, the whilom angry chandler became a faithful mainstay of 
Opportunist principles ; and fidelity, as wc all must avouch, is a 
virtue for wliich one cannot pay too high a price. 

Now, let us be candid, and setting aside all differences of 
opinion, ask wliich of these two systems of government is tho 
best — M. Tartinc’s, or liis mother-in-law’s ? Assuredly the motlier- 
in-law’s. Under M. Tai^ine the people of Singebourg were 
possibly Ireo, but they wrangled and were not happy ; under 
Madame dc Frailski they ran in harness, they felt the curb, and 
the whip was not spared ; but Frenchmen love the whip, and the 
8ingcboiirgcois said one to another, ‘‘ Monsieur Tartine est un 
rude prefet.” Other people repeated this eulogy, and thus it has 
come to pass that, having never of his own free will bullied a 
soul, M. Tartine has acquired that — to a statesman — most envi- 
able reputation of clashing the heads of his contemporaries 
together like ninepins. Ho is dreaded and even liked. If he 
, were to die to-morrow lie would be treated to a column’s bio- 
graphy in the papers ; if he had departed this life three months 
ago he would have Ijcen honoured with a ten-line paragraph. 
From all which it is possible to derive a new moral : Let us love, 
honour, and obey our motlicrs-in-law. 
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I. — IfK Statitb. 

Too busy as a journalist to ho slotl\(iil as a prcfec-fc, JM. Tartinc 
has been making the town under his rule very hot for him. 
Some contend that this is not his fault, but tliat of his mother- 
in-law, wlio virtually governs Singebourg in his name ; but otliers 
retort tliat to cloak oneself behind a mother-in-huv argues a 
pusillanimity which should incapacitate a man from holding high 
official station. Jtowever tliht may be, M. Tartinc, feeling Ivim- 
sclf to bo unpopular among his admijmkeSy lately bethought him 
that a few weeks’ holiday wo^ld do him good. Tie had been 
turning tlfo ofTicial gi-indstonc for two years witliout cessation, 
and had a fair right to claim a little relaxation, lie claimed it, 
obtained the month’s Icjivo he d(3sirGd, and prudently made up 
Ifis mind that the relaxation would be greater jf he could set off 
alone, for his wiffs cd!npany avouITI entail liis mobhcr-iiidaw’s. 
Ilis natural sociability led him, however, to look for a companion, 
and he fbuiTd ojie in 'the’ person of an old journalistic comrade, 
M. Victfir Mistjfi, who fcH'thwith proposed that the two should 
do their excursions on foot. • • 

A prefecifc start on a walking t»)nr,witli a knapsack on his back, 
gaiters on his legs, afid * ^Inotty staff in his hand ! The supfges^ 
tion was a little startling, ihv placemen soon grow accustomed to 
the wear of uniform, aifd derive stillness tlierefrom. Mistift, 
knowing this, laughed at hiS friend’s disconcerted countenance ; 
but, beinj 5 a jocufar felloV, with a pleasing trick of making 
merry at others’ cxpqpse, he«sketchcd a costume which hat>pi]y 
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combined all^fche attributes of the prefect with those the 
tourist, and consisted of a brown corduroy swallow-tg^l, a grey 
felt cocked luit, and a knapsack fidorned witli the portrait of 
President GrOvy and the enscrolled device “ Vmla'‘ltepiil)liqtie J” 

M. Tartine, however, decided that he should feel more com- 
fortable in an ordinaiy shooting suit ; but, to the end that he 
might not lessen his prestige by gadding about his own Depart- 
ment thus unceremoniously clothed, he moved for a "tour along 
the llonnar coast, Avhich could be prefaced by doing the distance 
between Singebourg and Lc Tivport — 100 miles or so — by rail. 
M. IVIistifi consented, for, according to him, the only charm of a 
walking tour wiis to travel within vehicles as often as possible ; 
for instance, when the road was long, or dusty, or uppicturesque ; 
when the snn was hot, when the sky tlireatencd rain, or when the 
inns along the way allbrcled no enticing certainties in the matter 
of beds and cookery. 

M., Mistifi Avas too much of a Parisian not to love his ease, and 
not to bo above the vanity of seeking to fortiiy the muscles of 
his logs by undue exercise. A breezy little man, not much taller 
. than a turkeycock on tiptoe, he possessed a fund of infinite jest, 
n anecdote, and song, and loved to frequent the popular haunts of 
men in order that these gifts might have fair play and be 
admired. For thb beauties ,of scenery he cared naught, except 
in so far as they brought crowds together ; and of persons who 
lived wholly in the country he was woijt tp say, with a pitying 
shrug, that they surrendered all the benefits df civilisation, 
seeing that playliouses, boulevards, and cafes are-alike unknown 
to those who follow rural pursuits. M. Misti fi’s ideal of existence 
Avas to live in Paris ; and if he Avent a-touring now afid then, it 
»vas billy that lie might find liis faA^ourlre city all the fairer and 
pleasanter Avhen lie got back. , 

111 all these respects Tartine was his sworn brother ; and the 
two had scarcely climbed into the Paris traiii'together before the 
prelect confided to the journalist that tAvo years had reduced him 
to the intellectual condition of the ^oyster/- Why not spend a 
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week|iii Paris, then ?” proposed M. Mistili, wliosj appetite for 
the tour l^id been slightly blunted by tlie seven days he had been 
passing in his friend's prcfcctoral town. iM. Tartirio thought 
this arrangement would suit him perfectly. Paris? li^y iiiidway 
between Singebourg and Le TrepoTt, and 1S\. Tartiue was under 
orders to remain there at least one day in order to execute sundry 
commissions for the ladies of his household. “By prudent 
management one day may be made to include seven,” remarked 
M. Mistifi, and he kindly instructed tlu) prefect as to liow the 
latter might copy pages out of the guide-book descriptive of the 
beauties of Le Troport, and forward the same to his wife through 
the intermediary of a friend of his — Mistifi's— who lived in that 
Norman watei*ing town. * 

One must suppose that there really is in tlio atmosphere of 
Paris some attraction which operates magnetically on those who 
once have tasted it ,* for whjjii M. Tartiue Ibinid himself on his 
evcr-beloved Boulevard, and looked forward to the possibility of 
returning there every day for a week, lie was as nearly as possible 
moved to sentimentalise. Not ttiat lie had lieen aetuiilly boi*caved 
of Paris for two whole years, for lie had more than once travelled 
thither on the occasion of Ministerial changes, when he had to 
tgke his orders from new incomers at the Ministry of the Interior ; 
but what dismal visits JLhesc, whiclj had to be passed in oflicial 
interviews, recci^tions, and dinners ! licrc, incog., full master of 
his time, pd with jihe •Minister ignorant of liis very Avhcrc- 
abonts^e was"^ free man^again. Tiie iron chair on which he *it 
outside of ^ortbni’s seemed soft as a velvet cusliiou to liim, tlie 
opal.absinthe in his glass had a perfume recalling liosts of clicerful 
memories, and through tlie blue spirals of his cigar he saw tlie 
faces of old friends whol^st^ipcd in their saunters to greet liin^ 
with extended irnds and laughing lips. 4 

Why did they laugh ? Tljey told him he had fattened, that hfs 
hair was thinning taway aj. the top, fliat his features liad golT 
starched-*-and he laughed, too, a little wryly at first, but more 
cordially by-wd-by, AVlien hGT}egan to notice that hisjold friends 
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liad fiittoncd, too, Laid, &c., though tlicy themselYCS ap- 

peared to be ignorant of the fact. There was s(>on a line 
gatlicring of old cronies round the marble tables of the pleasant 
cafe, and by'M. Mistili it w'as moved, nenu cmi,^ tftat such genial 
company ought not and should not part without a dinner at 
Ilrel^ant’s, a Hying visit to various green-rooms, an hour at 
Mabillo, and a midnight supper at the Cafe Anglais, 

The programme was performed to the letter : but now see 
what it is to be a prefect and to be blessed with journalistic friends 
who have more regard for the humours of life than respect for 
authority. While il. Tavtine dined and supped, joked with 
actresses and fancied himself a fcsti\n bachelor again, his friend 
Mistifi was ])rooding over the daplc thought of putting all these 
escapades into j)riiit. Whether M. l\artinc, exhilarated by good 
wines, let slip any Slate secrets, or expressed himself too irankly 
about tlie Opportunist system of government, or recounted too 
graphically wdiat miseries lie endured at the hands of his mother- 
in-law, there is no saying ; but it is certain that the btlier 
journalists promptly caught the wink which Mistili conveyed to 
them, and entered into the scheme for roasting their placeman. 

^ So wlicn M. Tiirtine returned, gay and tired, to his hotel at about 
' two ill the morning his friends slunk off like writers, as they were, * 
to their respecthii newspaper oflii^es, agd there indited some of 
those delightful paragraphs which are at once the pride and the 
special prerogative of Parisian journalism. . 

' Wiicn M Tartinc rose and sat do\vn to breakfhst at mid-day, 
he had the satisfacLioii of sccjiig his arrival ann'ounced, and the 
account of his evening's amusement minutely chronicled, inJialt^ 
a-dozen of the most widely** circulated joijrnals of Kis country. 
■'•5]e'‘was lurtliermoro credited with two immoral anecdotes, with 
'uHcctionate intentions towards a ba]l9t"dancer,vwith irreverent 
jokes about President Grevy and M, Wilson, and with three tart 
'^dtticisms about his mothcr-in-law. , All this may explain why 
our unfortunate friend — pale in the face and with hair*X)n end— 
decided th^at he would not spend seven day^*, nor evesi seven hours 
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more, jn Paris, but set ofl’ for tlie St. Lazatc station the iiiomeiib 
breakfast \jas over, liis good comrade Mistid accoui^iaiiying him, 
of course, and anathematizing in louder terms than liirnself tlio 
vulgar personalities to which the press of France -is nowadays 
addicted. 


II.— Sea Path. 

Most people who start for LeTreport linger at Dieppe, for tlie 
reason that the former town can onl^i bo reached from Paris by 
passing through the latter. A little branch of rail between 
Dieppe and ij;s small sister A^ould be a great boon to bathers, 
and develop Le Treport’s prosperity ; but as things go you must 
take the diligence and undergo a three hours’ oscillation along 
the most unsightly bit of road that ever defied description. 

M. Tartiue and his fricnd^I. Mistifi having arrived at Dieppe 
in the evening towards the hour when men Imngcr for dinner, the 
journalist humorously suggested that they should begin their 
walking tour at once by starting for ho Treport on foot there and 
then, for, as a thin drizzle was falling, and the roads were knee- 
deep in mud, they would get inured at one stroke to all the hard- 
Slips which pedes triauism might have iu store for them. j\l, 
Tartinc declined ; but,*l)eiug still sore from the joke played upon 
him by the Parisian newspaper men, he evinced an objection to 
puttin"|.up at Any of the fashionable hotels in the now qnartci*of 
the town vv^ier* he inighl; fall in "with other kind friends, lie 
suggested an hotel on the good old Quai Henri IV.* <ind M. 
Mistifi agreed, for it was one lincW all to him whcire he lodged 
at night, providing^ tlite' ^daytime was spent in pleasant 4:0114; 
paiiionship. * 

While dinner was preparing, however, M. Mistifi thought goffd 
to draft a form of coiitraeb lor the rcgiilating of mutual rclatiorvi 
thenceforward, and this is^Yhat he wrote : — Clause I. The high 
contractingjiartics to, this agreement shall perform all their wan- 
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derings on foot, except when they may find it expedient^. to do 
otherwise* JI. They sliall contrive to be df one mind about 
the places to be visited ; the amusements to be indulged in, and 
the tilings to, be eaten. HI. Should any differences^ arise as to the 
construction of clauses specified or not specified in this agree- 
ment, each party shall retain his own opinion modestly but 
firmly, and the dispute shall be settled by tossing up.” 

It Avas a glorious day of sunshine when the two friends awoke 
on the morrow, and from the windows of their bedrooms they 
beheld a more picturesque scene than any to be had in the new 
town. IjcIoav them llie qiigy, with its swarms of sailors, fisher- 
men and fishcrwoincn, companies of red-trousered soldiers return- 
ing from early drill on the downs, and travellers, just disembarked 
from the NoAvliavcn packet, luirrying and being jostled through 
• the small eustom-housc. Beyond this, the harbour with its fleet 
of ships which carry coals from and potatoes to England 5 the 
two long piers, each adorned with a Colossal crucifix ; then, right 
away over the harl)our, the ancient toAvn of Le Pollais, glinting 
in an opal ha/jC, and to the left, \»cyoud the liglitliouse, the sea 
Avilli i(;s blue Avaves all glistening. ' 

iM'. Alistifi, perceiving all these things, thought Iioav foolish it 
'Avould be to go tramping along roads Avhich could not have* had 
time to dry, Avliei^ by postponing departure iill the starting of 
the evening diligence, an agreeable day’could be spent at the 
‘‘ Btablissement dcs Bains.” Tartine, availing himself of 
Chvise III., stuck firmly to the opinion that an im,mccliat| start 
w^onld be preferable ; but, by virtue of the same clause} M. 'Misiifi 
produced 'U ten-sou piece, tossed it in the air, and condemned 
the prefect to follow him for that day, at least, whithenboever he 
listed. - 

Now, the ‘‘ Etablisseincnt,” or Casing, is not at^a-ll the proper 
place for a man Avho wants to ruralize in incognito. It is resorted 
to^ by crowds, Avho are the pssence of all that is distinguished in 
^ Paris. It has its concert and ball-rooiii, billiard-room, Cij|,rd-room 
Avhcrc brisk ccarle is played all day, and a grand terrace perp 
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tually|Iiannted by the reporters of a local gjizettc printed on pink 

paper, which publishes the names of notal)le visitorl, and records 
the good tilings they are supposed to say. M. I'urtine hud no 
sooner set foolfon the terrace, clad in an uncxceptioiiable tourist’s 
suit and red-striped shirt, than he was booked by one of the re- 
porters as ^‘thc witty Prelect of Singebourg, whose amusing 
jocularities our Parisian contemporaries have lately been relating.” 
A second step made him encounter a bevy of actresses, to wliom 
he bowed, and who winked at him. A third stop Inndcd him 
almost into the arms of his chief, the Minister of the Interior in 
person, who frowned — such a frown ! , 

‘‘I thouglit you were in Paris, Monsieur Tartine,” said his 
Excellency, in a freezing voice that spoke volumes. 

M. Tartinc Ibowed, and had presence of mind enough to notice 
Madame la Ministre and several of her offspring Avith her, so lie 
bowed again. 

, The Jlinistcr, in nowise relenting, resumed : I had the sur- 
prisc*to read some strange things attributed to you iu the Parisian 
prints, and you were the subjcc|i of a telegram Avliicli I yesterday 
addressed to Paris, begging that you might be summoned to 
the Ministry to give an account as to Avlicther those sayings arc 
true.’' 

They are not true,” gasped ]\r. Tartinc ; it was a base joke 
played off on me by some old newspaper friends.” 

‘ ^ You should avoid the society of jonrualists, M. Tartinc,” was 
the Minister's Sitern reply; but here M. Mistifi tugging at Ta^*- 
tiue’s coat-skirt^ the latter Avas very reluctantly cojupollod to 
acknowledge and introduce him. “ My friend, Victor Miiitifi, of 
the Cigare,^ he stammered. • t 

A great admirer of aJitJovernraents and Ministers, but c^pe-^ 
cially of fallen opes,” added* the gcntlciiian in question, nothing 
daunted. * * 

It was now the Minister'# turn to J)oav and smile ; but the, 
smile was#as the contractioA of lips under tlic smart of lemon- 
juice. M. l^stifi would have*donc well to retire after his intro- 
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diicbion ; but, to M. Tartiiie’s horror, he showed a disposij^ion to 
aiiclior alongside the inan in power, and* asked him affably 
whether he were nob going to batlic. Before the Minister could 
reply, his Y/ife intervened for him very gracfously with an 
atlirmative. 

“Well, tlicii, we will all three go and bathe together,^* re- 
marked M. ilistifi in the most raatter-of-foct tone ; and such is 
the prestige of assurance that his Excellency soon found himself 
stepping towards the shingle in the society of a man whose prin- 
ciples on every question of politics and morals he profoundly 
distrusted. , 

And now pray form an idea of the scene conjured up by these 
words, “ French bathing ” It is not the semi-private affair con- 
trived in England by the aid of a lumbering machine on wheels 
drawn down into tiie sea by a white horse. Englishmen duck 
into the waves and slink out therefroin as if they were half 
ashamed of what they did ; a Frenchman marches proudly over a , 
hundred yards of plank, with a thousand pairs of eyes scrutinizing 
his athletic proportions from the«,tcrrace above. It is the usual 
thing, and tlicrc was nothing strange, therefore, in th6 sight of a 
Minister, a i)n!fect, and a versatile writer emerging from three 
adjoining machines, most concisely clad and trooping in Indian 
file towards the waves. The Minister kept his spectacles on, arid 
M. Tiirtine acutely felt the’ honour of ^eing admitted to share 

the ablutions of a man from whose inherent maicsticuess the 

« 

tdoscnce of garments detracted nothing. 

As for M. Mistfi, he hopped to the iront, and, dialing "‘reached 
the wat(5Fs edge, caught a bucket out of the hands of ©no of the 
bathers and said courteously; “It is the fashion to •have one’s 
. ^.lieiul immersed first ; allow me to recor^uicnd to your Excellency, 
as a sovereign bracer, a bucket of wate'r shot lightly in the small of 
the back,” and without more ado he sped two gallohs of salt water 
.vigorously upon the statesman’s waik, causing the latter to lurch 
forward and pant. Tlien, by another quick movement, Jic refilled 
the bucket, and poured its contentti with a. most j^xterous jerk 
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over t^e ministerial pate. These delicate i^tteutious having left 
his Excellency breathless, M. Mislili aflectionatolyMiusilcd him 
towards the sea, inquiring whether lie could swim. 

“ No-o,” stuttered the Minister, as a wave broke ai his feet and 
whirled a great vortex of water round him. 

Then Tartinc and I can, and you have only to give us each 
a hand, and we •will bear you up beautifully— there— softly — 
don’t be alarmed or struggle — that’s it;” and by this time the 
mainstay of France’s Government was floundering out of his 
depth. 

“ I do beg of you, gentlemen — ” he protested, in anguish, 
‘‘Keep quite cool and lift up your chin,” interrupted M. Mistili, 
striking out Avith liis left arm. “Isn’t it iiicc ? But, do you 
know, I take a liigher view of batliing than that of the mere 
j)lcasure it causes. The rougli buoyancy and tumult of tliese 
waves reminds me of the turbulence of factions, amid Avhich a 
statesman like yourself is compelled to steer liis way. If you 
Avcrc^ left to faeo these waves alone ” (licre he let go the Minister’s 
Avrist)— “ I beg pardon ; your Jiead got under Avatcr— but that 
illustrates what I AA^as goiiig to say, for if you Avere not >supportcd 
by a dcA'oted press, and by a vigorous body of administrators 
like my- friend Tai’tine, Avhat Avoiild become of you ? You 
Avere pleased half an hour ago to express an opinion that jour- 
nalists ” ' ^ 

“ I have always — cs-cstccmcd the p-press,” faltered the M inister 
Avith hi^ mouth full of Abater. » 

“ And ydu iwc quite right, for," after helping you breast the 
AvaA^s, itnvill, if you arc docile, land you on firm earth *again, as 
I have just done. There, evoht?! buch the ground.” 

An hour later his EAcellency Av^as declaring cveryAvhere .that 
M. Mistifi had ^iven liim*an admirable lesson in natation and 
philosophy ; and thus it* w’as tliat the journalist reconciled bs 
friend M. Tartinq Avith tlio Govcrrmciit, Avliich he had uu; 
wittingly>oircnded. * 
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III. — Dieppe. 

“ The friendship of a great man is a blessingf’from Iieaveii,” 
says Conieillo, Tliat must depend on the great man’s character 
and conduct. M. Tai’lhic could have dispensed with the divine 
blessing wliicli consisted in sending him the Minister of the Interior 
as a companion at Dieppe, and he took an early opportunity of 
avoiding that exalted personage. He would even have left Dieppe, 
but lor the irrepressible sociablcness of M. Mistifi, which led the 
latter to conclude engagements for excursions with all sorts of 
persons whom neither he nor M. Tartine had ever seen before. 
The man seemed to pick up friends on the beacli as others do 
seaweed — and what friends ! Ilis predilections always fastened 
on men whom some moral or physical peculiarity distinguished 
from their fellows, and lie called this studying character. But 
wdicreas ordinary students of human nature take months and 
years to read a character aright, M. Mistili completed his psycho- 
logical researches in a few miivitcs, and tlien passed on liis 

subjects ” to Mv Tartine, with whispered instructions to get rid 
of them as best he could, 

r In the course of an afternoon the Prefect of Singebourg saw 
thus palmed oiF m him — 1, a retired general who carried about 
in his pockets the proof of a work on field tactics, which he 
insisted on reading to casual acquaintances ; 2, an inventor who 
wdslied to utilize the motive power of the sea-waves to^ manu- 
facture meerschaum pipes ; and, 3, a Swedish spiritualist,' with 
a head like Paganini’s, and a voice which seemed to cofne out of 
a cavern. M. Tartinc’s mild temper rebelled at last when Mistifi 
brought him a whole Irish family, consisting of a deaf justice of 
the peace, liis wife, a cub of a son Jiged twelve, OTd a blooming 
daughter of eighteen, “ Mees Kate,” whom it was evidently her 
parents’ wish to jnarry to &'^me foreign grandee. 

iM. Tartine could have brooked the society of Miss Kate, but 
Mistifi naturally wished to keep this young lady to himself, while 
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his fri^d diverted the father, mother, andjcub ; and licrcat M. 
Tartine entered a fteling protest, vowing he woiilc? start alone 
for Le Trepbrt that very evening. Mistifi answered by tossing a 
five-franc pieces thrice in tlie air, aiid, liaving won* cacl\ time, 
declared that by the articles of partnership both himself and liis 
friend were bound to stay in Dieppe three days longer. He 
supplemented this intelligence by minouncing that lie liad 
arranged with the Irish family lor a picnic at the Chateau 
d’Arques on the morrow, and had invited the Swedish spiritualist 
to enliven the party. 

It may be here inquired wherefore mpn who would not bo seen 
riding on donkey-back along the Boulevards in Paris for any sum 
one could name will prefer donkeys to any other nioimts for 
visiting places of interest at the seaside. The answer that a man 
may pass unknown and unnoticed at the seaside will not hold 
water ; for it is in Paris, on the contrary, that the generality of 
^mcn may pass unknown and dnnoticed — so much so that a State 
dignitary who should mount a donkey at the Bastille and trot 
him in a leisurely way towards tljc Madolcino would assuredly bo 
mistaken by the majority of passers-by for a market gardener. 
It is true that such few persons as recognized liira \vould think 
he had gone mad ; but why should he be thought less mad if 
found bestriding an ass at Dieppe, where nine-tenths of the people 
he meets know his name ^nd positioif ? 

Custom,” is the reply. But why is it customary to do such 
unusual |ihihg8,:.undcr pretence that one is residing on the sei> 
coast ? Why slmuld a raa1i sport a* strange hat with a blue veil, 
carry ^a buff parasol, and wear canvas shoes with phiitccf soles ? 
Why should^ he buy ivories whiclifhe-does not w-ant, and polished 
pebbles which will be'a& enciimbranco to liim for the rest of his,,, 
days ? Why should he plHy fast and furiously I’or uneatable’ 
macaroons at the insipid game of Dutcli-top, and gamble away" 
napoleons incautiously at ecarie in the cp.rd-room witli men wliom , 
he has nevpr scen—and woufd not care to see— elsewhere ? Why, 
in fine, should a man v^o is iirM guarded as to the society which 
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ho frequents and allows his family to frequent in Paris — f lunge 
recklessly wteh his daughters into the Saturday balls at the 
estaldishment of liot baths, and into the bazaars, concerts, and 
other merry-makings at the ostablishmeTit of cold 'ones ? 

M. Mistifi’s explanation is that, social restraints having become 
too arbitrary and numerous, man lives in a chronic state of sullen 
rebellion against them, and that he gladly seizes upon any occa- 
sion of overtly showing his rebellion. Thus the nondescript gear 
of soa-batliers is but a protest against the chimney-pot hat and 
black coat of civilization, just as the promiscuous familiarity of 
casinocs is an outspoken challenge to men to be more brotherly 
and less addicted to examining one another’s antecedents than is 
the case in inland cities. “Were it not for the seaside,” added 
M. Mistifi philosophically, ‘‘men’s minds \vould be encrusted 
within conventional ideas, each man being cognizant only of the 
manners and morals of his own class and ignorant of those of the 
classes above and below him.” Tiius, how could the Minister 
of the Interior have ever learned anytliing as to the manner in 
which young men of himily arc ruined by demi-mondmn(^s^ if he 
had not seen Mademoiselle Peaudesatin dance a extman at the 
Casino in a diamond tiarfi, and refresh herself afterwards by 
'Xlrinkiug champagne out of a tankard ? And liow could he ever 
have grasped the undesirability of reviving public gambling 
tables, had not lie been tempted in a festive moment to risk five 
louis at karle against an affable but unknown stranger, wlio 
turned up the king at live deals in succession ? v 

How’cvcr this may be, MM. Mistin and Tavtine, tlic -Trish 
fiirailyj iind the Swedish spiritualist started for the Chateau 
d’Arques on donkeys, with'^fivO' ragged urchins hooting after 
them all the way, which was four miles so. Arques is famous 
for a victory gained by Henri IV, o’^er the Leaguers, and in a 
Itsser way for a ghost who is supposed to haunt the ruined 
castle, and whom the Swedish spiritualist tried to evoke while 
M. Mistifi and the pretty Irish girP were laying the cicloth for 
luncheon on the velvety sward of tile ancient banqueting room. 
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It i;; always worth while to Mow up a glwst ; ami M. Tartino, 
accompanie(i by the Irish justice of the peace, followkl the Swede 
up the dilapidated staircase of the tower, while the Irish hoy, 
a trifle scepticifl maybe, dived into some ivy and disappeared from 
view. A few minutes afterwards some faint knocks were heard, 
and the Swede’s brow became radiant. “ Tlie ghost ! ” ho 
muttered s “ and he announces his willingness to converse 
with us.” ‘ 

M. Tartino felt as though his hair, suddenly risen on end, were 
lifting his hat off his head. “ [ don’t believe in ghosts,” lie 
faltered ; “ and I am sure Monsieur Irre is of iny opinion ? ” 

“I agree with you that the character of tlio (lorsicans is 
impulsive— but what of that ? ” bellowed the deaf irishman, who 
for the past hour had been drawing a parallel between Erin and 
the island of the Bonapartes with a view to demonstrating the 
remedial utility of Home Rule for both of them. 

The knocks continued ; and the Swede, fishing an alphabet 
and "a pencil from his pocket, howled in an ecstatic voice that if 
there were any spirits present- they would reveal themselves by 
rapping answers as he read out his alphabet. The raps became 
forthwith so numerous that M. Tartino slunk behind a mound of 
stones, while the spiritualist noted down with infinite compla- 
cency, as the reply oto his first question, the -word “gammon.” 
“ Gammon ! ” he exclaimed musingly, “ that is clearly an abbre- 
viation for Gramont, and must mean that the Due de Gramont, 
who was Foreign Minister in 1870, is responsible for France’s 
disasters. And yet, stay,'it possibly signifies that the Duke will 
soon be at the head of affairs again. If this be the correct iuter- 
pretation, 'knock several times, tpirlt !” 

A loud succession til knocks testified to the sagacity of the 
Swede, who modestly remarked, “ Intuition has become a sccoivl 
nature with me. We will inquire now what will happen to Frande 
when the Duke is Minister again ? These political questiona 
must intjrest you, Monsieur Tartino ? ” 

“Not in the least, -i assurd’you,” rejoined the Prefect of Singe- 
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bourg ; ‘‘ I hate politics, always did, and always shall ; and not 
the less so sitlce ghosts begin to mix themsclVes up with it ! ” 

“ Politics ! ” shouted the Irish justice of the peace, who caught 
a stray word now and then, and fancied the Ereiibh prefect was 
arguing with him ; ^‘politics, I tell ye, is all summed up in 
Home Rule ! Give Home Rule to tlie Corsicans and the Irish, 
the two most patriotic peoples under heaven, and what will yo see 
as the result ? ” 

By this time the spirit had rapped out the word “ Bosh ! ” and 
the Swedish s])iritualist was placing a luminous constru(ition on 
this, to him, foreign monosyllable: ‘“Bosh’ is evidently an 
abbreviation for ‘ Bocher/ the name of the distinguished gentle- 
man wlio heads the Orloaiiist party ; and I must take it that after 
Franco has been once more ruined by the Due do Gramont, she 
will be saved by the financial ability of Monsieur Boclier, acting 
as Premier to Louis Philix)pe II. Am I right, spirit ?” 

Hero the voice of Miss Kate being heard crying, dejooruty 
ay pray, 3J.ossoos / ” the Irish cub decamped from the ivy iu the 
direction of the refreshments ; and i)robably the ghost, being 
athirst, glided aflcr him, for ho declined answering "any more 
questions. The Swede, nothing daunted, however, made a pious 
entry of the words “Gammon” and “Bosh” in his note-book, 
and placed them abruptly under the eyes of the Irish justice of 
tlic peace just as the latter was finishing, for M. Tartine’s benefit, 
his panegyric on Home Rule. 

There is no knowing what w’ould have ensued had not M. 
Mistifi at this moment sportively caught the Irishman round the 
waist aUvV waltzed him towards a chicken salad ; wliilst at'che some 
time he cried, casting a look ol; iittelligcnce at Miss Kalb, “ Good 
no^vs^ Tartiiic ; w(i start for Etrctat, TrouVhc, and all the other 
pfaccs to-mori’ow, find our eminont and ainiabh friends the 
Esi|uirc O’Leary and his family accompany us ! ” 
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IV.— An Adventure. 

The idea ofttravelling in company of the Esquire O’Leary and 
his family was so distasteful to M. l^artine that he resolved on. 
giving liis friend Mistifi the go-by. -'After all, this man of letters 
was a bore, with his eternal hankerings after crowds, his chance 
acquaintances, and his continual suggestions to do things to 
which M. Tartine objected. The Prefect of Singebourg brooded 
over many projects of desertion as ho lunched on the sward of 
the Chateau d’Arqiies, and at last he hit upon the simple expe- 
dient of decamping early the next •morning, before M. Mistifi 
was out of bed. M. Mistili would storm horribly wdien he awoke, 
and he would perhaps go pursuit of M. Tartiiic ; but M. 
Tartine would levant in the direction of Le Treport, whereas it 
was probable that M. Mistifi, in order not to separate himself • 
from Miss Kate, Avould hurry off west towards Fecamp. 

When a man meditates playing an evil turn to a friend lie pre- 
atones by lavishing extra civility on his victim ; and M. Mistifi’s 
suspicions ought to have been aroused by M. Tartine’s extra- 
ordinary affability during the picnic, by Ifls accommodating 
sociability towards the Esquire O’Leary on the way home, and 
•by the quietly forcible grasp of the liand wdicrewith he favoured 
M. Mistifi when Utc t\yo parted f^r the ivigftt. But M. Mistifi 
■suspected nothing. He went soundly to sleep in room No. 5, 
and out ij)om No. w, just as the dawn was breaking, M. 
Tartiiu'i guiltily issued with his carpet-bag. He had paid his^bill 
the "night before, and fiad written a short affectionate note, 
apprisingJMistifi that their touring connection must cease, owing 
to incompatibility qf tastes. This note he slipped, in passing, 
under M. Mistifi’s after putting his ear to the keyholcio 
assure himsejf By liis friend’s sonorous breathing that the latter 
was truly asleep. ^ • 

Six o’gliock was ^itriking from alUlte town clocks as M. Tartijie 
slunk along the quay in tfie direction of the diligence office. He^ 
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Avas just in time to catch tho conveyance. Quick ! a ‘ticket ! — 
but the (pupe^ was engaged and the inside was full i tliere was 
nothing for it but to climb on t!\c mperuile, or hooded seat 
behind the box, where an uncomfortable stranger, doscly muffled, 
Avas already ensconced. There is nothing neat or clean about 
these diligences, and an Englishman will always Avonder where- 
fore Frencliineii sliould have so little pride in their public A^ehiclcs 
as to turn out traps which look like superannuated omnibuses. 
This one was drawn by three wdiite, flea-bitten hoi*scs, whose 
tails AAxu’e tied up Avith straw and Avhose harness was mended 
with rope. The coachman Avore a blue blouse and a fur caj), and, 
instead of ascending niinldy to his box and catching np his 
reins with a knowing air of satisfaction in Avhat be did, he 
climbed up lazily as if he were asleep. HoAvever,.the diligence 
started at a fair jog trot, and that was the main point to M. 
Tartine, avIio heaved a sigh of relief as a turn, in the road hid 
Dieppe from view. 

‘‘Do you obje(.*t to smoking ?” asked his uncomfortable neigh- 
bour frojn the recesses of his mufller. 

“No,” ansAvered M. Tartinc civiYly, and he Avould have stopped 
there, but that soihcthing in the stranger’s voice seemed familiar 
to him and caused him to stare. The tAvo recognized each other 
simultaneously, and M. Tartine muttered tho name of Bravachon, 
— one of the dcpaiiniental deputies, Avhom lic> had often seen in 
Paris. 

“ Hush ! ” Avhispered J\r. Bravaclion, laying a finger qu his lips 
and'jerking a thumb toAvards the coachman. “Hush I. I am 
travelling incognito !” ' “ ' 

“ Have you committed a murder ? ” inquired M.,, Tarbme, 
playfully. ** 

,“lPin, something like it,” confessed the ln^puty. “ .T a|)pear to 
liaAx murdered the confidence of iiiy constituents, and tliey talk 
of jjothing but unseating me at the next elections I ” 

“Thai’s a bad business,” said M. Tartine; “but if it will 
-relieve you, pray unbosom yourself.” 
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Mj^Brayachon did unbosom liimseir. The road was dust\% tlfd 
landscape ‘unsightly, and the coachman •looked ^so profoundly 
asleep thii^ the dcpul.y was moved to relate his grievances and ask 
for consolatioif. have come down here on business,” he began 
in a contrite voice, “ and you can’t think how distasteful to mo 
it would be to meet any of my'constitucnts, for they would 
question me about the promises I made them when I was canvass- 
ing their votes, and what could I say to them in answer ? 
IVlien a man canvasses ho must nalurally make promises ; but lie 
is the slave of circumstances, and he is often surprised to find 
how few of his pledges ho can reedeem !” 

Hadn’t you better toll j-our constituents that straightfor- 
wardly ? ” suggested M. Tartinc. 

“Oh, nol^they would peliMuo with beetroots,” answered tlie 
deputy. “ Aly only chance is that if I kcei> they may judge 
me by my public speeches, which are fine enougli ” 

“ J will take your word foy that,” said M. Tar tine, politely. 

“^Yoii sec tlicrc is a stupid proverb which says, ‘ Lns ahspnfs 
f) 7 it ioujours lortj ” resumed the deputy. “ Motliing can be less 
true, for jivhen a man lias nothing good to say, he had much 
better stay away. Just fancy my plight if I wo*c standing amidst 
a group of infuriated electors, who asked me why I had voted 
•with the fellows of the ‘ Union Bepublicaine ’ when f had be(?ii 
returned on purpose# to strcngjhen the *VExtreme Gauche.’ 

fact is that, in a weak moment, T gave inysclf out as a 
Radical— w — ”, 

“Blit 01^ arriving in Paris you discovered that snug Govern- 
ment posits foi' relations and friends were only to be liai^ by voting 
witli the Opportunists ” ^ 

“ How do you kryow tlvit ? ”%quircd the deputy. 

“You forget thas^l am a prefect,” replied M. Tartine^ jmd 
hereon the nudged /)ach other, laughing. 

They soon became fust frignds. The road grew more and more 
dusty, tl^e unsighiiincss of the landscape increased rather tlran 
diminished as they proceeded, and the somnolency of the coach^ 
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man took ^uch a lieavy, nodding turn that ft lookecf as^if he 
ivould toi:\ple off the b»x on to the backs of Ijis slow-going team. 
But the deputy and the prefect found the journey pleasant 
enough, as they exclianged confidences about thear prolcssional 
tribulations ; ‘and in the end M. Bravachon invited M. Tartine to 
put up at his house, which was half-way on the road to Le 
Trcport, and a most cliecrful place, surrounded by a park with a 
lake in it, where one might bathe and fivsl). 

M. Tartine accepted ; “ After all,” cried he with amicable 
enthusiasm, “you are right and your constituents are wrong* 
AVluit should they want more liberty for ? Isn’t a country free 
enough when its (citizens car transact their business, amuse them- 
selves, or travel about as we are doing without being molested by 
any man ? ” * 

“That’s what I always say,” rejoined the deputy. ‘‘But the 
' diligence changes horses here, and we can do the rest of our way 
on foot. Let us get down and crack, a bottle of wine at the post- 
house.” 

They alighted, and while the other passengers followed suit, 
called for refreslunents. M. Tartine raised a glass of rqd wine to 
his lips, and recorflmenced liis eulogy of French liberties. But 
he had not got far before he was attracted by two clouds of dust 
rising on the road, and in the distance a couple of mounted 
gendarmes were st^m spurring vigorously and making a loud 
clatter with tlieir clinking scabbards. All the passengers strained * 
their eyes, for tlie pace of these gendarmes was unusual, and 
betokened that they were in quest of somebody. . ^ 

They were truly in quest of '.M. Tartine. Keinihg in opposite 
the postdiouse, botli gendarmes scanned all the travellers wi£li a 
searching eye; then one of thSin, sj!iddei\ly pointing to M, 
Tnrtinc, exclaimed, “ That’s he ! Ilie thei^e I arrest you in the 
name of the law for an escaped Anarchigit. You 'arp Brftlot ! I 
reci'gnize you spite of your disguise ! ” 

“Come, come, if this be a joke, it’s a bad one,” cried M. 

• Tartinej stepping back. 
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it’s no joke, as you’ll find,” shouted tlie gendarpie, stuflinpg 
his gauntlet withir^^liis yellow baldric, ani feeling^ in ^is pocket 
for some handcuffs. 

M. Tartinc^ would have liked to fly, but the passengers, tlie 
postmaster, the ostlers, and a few casual bumpkihs had closed 
round him in a circle. Tlicoretically, the impulse of Frenchmen 
is to take part against the representatives of public order when- 
ever a supposed criminal is arrested, but, practically, they assist in 
apprcliend&ng the criminal for fear of consequences. It was thus 
that a peasant who conscientiously voted against the Government 
at all elections laid a rough hand on M. Tartine’s collar, so that 
the unfortunate functionary was fain io yell out that his friend, M,. 
Bravachon, the deputy, there present, would bear witness that he 
was the Ihxfect of Singebourg ; but ^,L Bravachon, not wishing 
to have his incognito unveiled, had prudently decam])ed, display- 
ing on this occasion that lack of civic courage which is tlie common* 
blemish of Frenchmen. ^ 

In despair, M. Tartino felt in his pockets for something that 
could establish his identity, but he had nothing save visiting 
cards, an,d here it was that he began to feel what the liberty of a 
Frenchman travelling about alone is Avortli. His cards wmre 
treated with scorn, and the gendarmes clapped the handcuffs on * 
him. He shrieked and protested, but this was of no use ; and, 
escorted by a crowtl, vrfio loudly ^nd feelingly anathematized him 
3r a ragamuflin, lie was hurried off in tlui direction of the maim 
to undergo a*prelimiin£w.y examination. 

Luiekil};, the mayor was at home— a red-nosed rustic, *with 
wooden^IioeJ, a soiled grey blouse, and a blue woollen nightcap. 
He was breakfasting, on a stool ogtside liis door, off br{?ad, garlic, 
and cider. Seeiniil tlie^irisoncr advance gesticulating, with the 
mounted gendaij;^if^behind, he hastened indoors to gird hinaself 
with his tricoloured sasih, and at the same time he Irallocd across 
the road to the village schoolmaster to come and act as secretary 
and take down tke depositions. This had the effect of bringing 
cut all the schoolboys on the master’s heels ; and the pubWe 
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tumult Leiijg tlms considerably enhanced, M. Tartine was aMnosi 
inaudible^s he returned answers to the following queries : First 
and foremost, where is your passport V* growled the mayor, who 
liked to browbeat well-dressed delinquents. * 

‘‘I haven’t \)nc, but I am a prefect,” answered M. Tartine. 

“ I don’t care who you arc — if you have no passport you are 
contravening the law, and I shall detain you,” said the mayor ; 
“ and noAV, wliat is your name ? ” 

“ What is the use of my telling you if you will not believe me ! ” 
exclaimed M. Tartine in disgust. 

The mayor seemed puzzled at this, but the interrogatory pro- 
ceeded, and M. Tartine’s ai>">wers were deemed so unsatisfactory 
that he was about to be sent back to Dieppe on a warrant of com- 
mittal, when abruptly a deuif ex machirul arose in foe person of 
M. Mistifi, who, l)reathlcss and perspiring, clove liis way through 
* the throng and fell on SI. Tartine’s neck, embracing him fervently. 
M. Mistifi had a passport, and he wa .5 so stout-hearted in answer- 
ing for the prisoner, and declaring that tlio Minister of the 
Interior would be summoned from Dieppe in two hours to corro- 
borate his assertions, that eventually M. Tartine was , released, 
lie felt inclined to* shed tears of gratitude over the waistcoat of 
tlie I’rifmd who had thus so o])portunely saved him ; but what would 
he have said liad he been informed that it was none other than the < 
traitor Mistifi who iTad 1)r()ugh|^ this advei^turcf upon his head ? 

Yes, indeed, for it was M. Mistifi who, having ascertained that^ 
M. Tartine had been seen departing towards the Treport diligence, 
Iv.id’feent per commissionaire to tlie gendarmerie s^atiov this 
anonymous note:— -**A Ivieud of Government waVns the gen- 
darmerie** that the notorious Anarchist, Hector 13riilo4, having 
escaped from jnison, left for liC Treport by this morning’s coaclu 
Ha goes by tlie name of Tartine, and is dresw^'d as follows, &c.” 
lso‘; M. Tai’tine had no suspicions of thii^ hoax, aJtd.has none to 
thisVlay. It was in a sincere spirit 0 / thankfulness and remorse 
tlmj. he linked his arm in that of the comrade whom he ha/l so un- 
kundsomoly deserted, and proposed to liiin that tliey should both 
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go aifd revive themselves after their emotion by brcaVfastinjr txt 
M. Bravachon’s. 


V. — M. Bravachon, Deputy. 

MM. Tartlxe and Mistili repaired to ]\L Bravachon’s house, and 
were received with open arms. It detracted nothing from the 
pleasantness of the meeting that the deputy had just abandoned 
M. Tartine to the j)Ossibility of iinprisonment, lor M. Bravachon 
was one of those mortals who can smootli away all unpleasantness 
by a few cheerful words. He owed nfuch of liis success in life to 
this merit. He coidd balk by the hour, and when he had finished 
you retained *110 recollection ^f anything be had said ; but the 
general cifoct was as of a dovche of tepid water, and one ielt 
refreshed by it, * 

He took the two friends aver what ho tenned his “ estate ” — a 
property of twenty acres or so — and alluded frequently to his 
chateau’^ — a brick tenement scarcely ten years old. He had a 
flock of slieep, a dozen cows, a poultry yard, two pointers and a 
setter, whom he styled my pack,” a piece of^ ornamental water, 
whence a few tench tasting of mud were occasionally extracted for 
• the dinner-table, and a clump of trees covering half an acre, which 
was, of course, terihed ^ a wood,” gnd where six brace of pheasants 
''and two of hares were believed to be disporting themselves. All 
these possessions suggested straitened circumstances in the present, 
butjan ambition to soar higher in the luture. Thus two masons 
an^ a boy were at work erecting a green-house, wliicli was some 
day or other to rear forced fruit, jnd in another place n pair of 
plumbers were languidly** laying down leaden pipes, whieli were to 
feed a fountain a patch ol‘ lawn. • •- 

It was ewdent that M. Bravachon took pride in his estate, ^nd 
sought continually to add# to its attractions ; but he was*also 
animated by tin* ambitjon very pfcvulent among French pro- 
prietors of making his property supply him with all the necesr- 
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saries of life, including money. He sold bis eggs, fruity vegetables, 
and milK wore* socks knitted from tl^e wool of his own 

floclcB, and treated his guests to a breakfast of thingtf all grown 
or killed on his estate. Even the wine, the tartest that MM. 
Tartinc and Mistifi had ever tasted, had been pressed out of a vine 
that flourished on the border of the property, and was decorated 
with the title of Clos Bravachon.” 

Unfortunately, M. Bravachon, like all men who are animated 
by good ideas tending to their own behoof or that of their fellows, 
had to contend with a spirited opposition, personified by his wife, 
who hated the country, and would have had her husband sell 
every stick and stone he possessed to live in Paris during the 
winter and spring, and to gad about to watering-places during the 
summer and autumn. This lady, dressed in the height of next 
year’s fashions, flowed on to the lawm just before the breakfast- 
* bell rang, and immediately poured into tlie cars of MM. Tartinc 
and Mistifi the recital of her trials as, a landowner’s spouse. 

She had no liking for beeves, and the mere sight of ^the 
animals who furnish hams and bacon was abhorrent to her. 
Her country house was redolent oi curious odours impossible to 
endure — smell of stables, cows, fermenting apples for the cider- 
tank, sample beetroots, damp wool, rotting straw, field manure, 
poultry, and unsavoury peasants. She was awakened in the* 
small hours by furidus cock-cr(|wing, and «gaifi towards dawn by 
the horrible squeals of pigs being killed, by the grating of cart- 
wheels, the foolish fussing of hens who kad«»laid Qggs^i the dis- 
traeffed lo wings of cows who desired to be milked, ipid l?y^ the 
barking of the “pack,” who, after yelping all throttgh tlic night 
at imaginary burglars, saluted^ the rising sun by giving tongue 
louder than ever. Nor was there any set-olf {^gainst these tribu- 
lations. Not an hour passed without *b\!kme tatterdemalion 
ringing at* the gate for a dinner, and not a'Veek went by 
without some village woman being copfined or some lad breaking 
a bmb, which necessitated ‘help in the way o^ linen, jellies, or 
Mioney. ^ 
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‘‘And there is no refusing to give ! exclaimc^li Madamo 
Bravachott^distract^dly ; “the fact of Monsieufs bcinj^a deputy 
seems to make him the slave of everybody. \Vhen we^are 
generous we g^t little thanks, for we are supposed to be merely 
doing our duty ; if we refuse to disburse we arc threatened with 
being voted against. Because Mcfnsieur receives twenty-five 
francs a day, every man and woman in the province appears to 
think that they have a vested interest in our income. Ah ! 
Monsieur ^klistifi, I see you sympathise with these troubles to 
which Monsieur Bravachon is so callous !” 

“ I entirely sympathise,” answered M. Mistifi, wlio in effect 
had been listening with a keen pleajiurc to the lady^s raid upon 
country enjoyments. “ Of all the hoaxes ever invented to delude 
the simple these so-called rm\al joys are the greatest. Give me 
town life, and let all the rustic spots of the globe be crushed 
into cinders by a comet as soon as you please. But \W\y does* 
not Monsieur Bravachon do^like ray friend Tartine, and obtain a 
prqjieeture ? You could sell your lands, and with your private 
fortune and official salary live like small kings in a city like 
Singebourg.” 

“ All ! w'hy, indeed ? ” echoed Madame iBravachon. “ You 
hear what Monsieur Mistifi says, Ludovic ; I am not the only * 
person who thinks poorly of this degrading and annoying country 
existence.” 

M. Bravachon liad been lowering liis ears during his wife’s 
denunciations, but iie •pricked them up when directly interpel- 
latodf anc\ answered mUdly enough that he liad his famfiy to 
copsidctt, anif tliat he regarded the career of a deputy as more 
profitable! than that of a State sprvant. There was aicliorus of 
protests, for eveii tM. Ifertinc thought himself better off than a 
legislator who J>.^Si5lige(\ to run to and fro between Paris land 
the country, and who* is followed cverywlierc by swanng of 
mendicants. % • 

But M. Bravadhon styek to his point ; and, gently cracking a 
walnut (grown on his own estate), begun by remarking that he had 

If . * 
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no more atban a ten-sou piece when he sfcartedMn life. His^wife 
frowned. Yes, a terw-sou piece,” repeated 11. Brava(?hon philo- 
sop];^ically, "but iny industry and a certain talent fior getting 
the better of other men in business negotiations assisted me to 
mate my fortune. Unluckily my relations had not enriched 
themselves with me, and, as they were both numerous and 
hungry, I had to reflect on the best means of helping them at 
little cost. You think, perhaps, I could have declined helping 
them ? — tliat is a mistake, for fiimily ties are so strong with us 
Frenchmen that they cannot be severed to allow of a man who 
has reached the top of .the ladder leaving all his relatives at the 
l)ottom. Up you go all together, or those at the foot of the 
ladder make a noise and fling stones at you, Yhere was a Minister 
who once refused to lend some money to a maiden eaunt, whom 
he despised. What did she forthwith do but set up a cheap 
\jating-lmuse, over the front of which was painted ‘ kept l)y the aunt 
of the Minister of Justice’ ? Another Jlinister having cut a spend- 
thrift brother adrift, the latter came to the ministerial office to beg 
a situation ns messenger ; and there is no disguising the fact that 
this kind of thing weighs upon tfie credit of a man.. Briefly 
then, I had to liefp my relations, and I did so. You would 
hardly believe that I have never taken part in a division at the 
Cliamber Avithout getting the price of my vote, though I am not 
the sort of man whoili any one would veiit'^re to bribe.” 

“ One can tell that by your face,” remarked M. Mistifi, civilly.** 

‘^Yes, bribery is one thing, but picking tiipra goodtthiyg Avlien- 
CA- er T»nc can is another and very different,” proceeded ^I. Rrava- 
chon, quietly. “ My real creed’is that nothing mheh jpatters ; 
that one party is as good as another, and that all arc alike. 
This being so, I should liaA^e soldoift voted at jill had I consulted 
my />Ava tastes, but when Ministers presscd^ba.I dropped Avhitc 
ticlvots into* the voting-box to oblige th^m, and^lu^", to mark 
theii* sense of my courtesy, gaAm me ,Avhatever trifles I chose to 
askjor on the spur of the iKoment, It is tliut? that one after 
another af iny cousins and nephcAA'S has ^’een provided for, and, as 
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you ftiay suppose, I did not neglect myself in the disti^liation, Iw 
more than# one fingtncial company I could.iuention liaj^ received 
GovernmeMt contracts or guarantees solely because T was prij;ici- 
pal shareholder. But enough on this subject. I have only this 
to add, that I love country life no better than thef rest of you ; 
but I keep up my estate because "my position as deputy — witli 
which I would not part for any sum you could name — is depen- 
dent on it.'* 

M. Bravachon finished his glass of tart wine and slightly 
winked ; Madame Bravachon frowned anew, and fanned herself 
precipitately ; M. Mistifi laughed. As for M. Tar tine, he ceased 
to wonder at the hot zeal with whiclucandidates contested the six 
parliamentary seats in his department ol‘ Singebourg, lie was 
even half coitverted to the viw that if he changed his prefecture 
fora deputyship he should be making no bad bargain. 


• VI . — Tim Max with tuu Lkathku Gaiters. 

“SoMi'; foreign poet has tumbled upon a fine thought," ob" 
served M. Victor Mistifi. “ He lias speciihubd on the number 
of unknown Napoleons and Corneilles a village churchyard might 
contain. I was put in mind of it by seeing that man there with 
tlie leather gaiters’— AV^lbat a head ! and how (fvidently that arched 
brow was designed by Nature as file seat of noble thoughts I " 

“ You«are,alway.'ij discovering great heads Avith nothing in 
themi’ grijmbled M. Tartiuc; “pray let this man alone.'* ** 

M, Mjatifi*was a little nettled.** lie had been eyeing most ad- 
miringly 4ihe man witli the noble head and leather gaitors, Avhom 
they had just pass!r*<d ; and, iidt to be balked of a physiological 
study because of f’/'Afoim of M. Tartine's, lie dropped lieliiu/l f^nd 
asked the stranger for cigar light. • * 

The two friends were farjiig towards St, Valery-sur-Sommti on 
foot. After taking leave of M. Brai»achou, tliey had spent an jiin- 
eventful day at Le Trefiort, whicli is not a remarkable plaG«, 
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except (ill interminable flight of mediteval steps Icjiding te the 
high-perched church, which tourists visit once for the pleasure of 
climbing the steps and never go to again, because the pleasure of 
step-climbing is one whereof legs and imagination i»3on tire. St. 
Valery had been warmly recommended to MM. Tartina and 
Mistifi; and as the weatlier was really charming they set out 
walking briskly, and for the first three hours or so, thanks to 
a few stoppages at wayside inns, found the journey not too 
tedious. But at the moment when M. Mistifi accosted the 
stranger, M. Tartirie was beginning to reflect that the delights 
of excursionizing on Nature’s vehicles” have been unduly 
vaunted. Presently, Iiowercr, M. Mistifi returned with the 
leather-gaitered man and introduced him by some Provencal 
name ending in crac, 

Monsieur, here, is a man of science,” laughed the journalist. 
"^‘Hc lu2s just been explaining to me that our knapsacks are 
built on wrong principles, and he will procure us more comfort- 
able ones.” 

M. Crac nodded, and M. Tartine could not help being struck 
•by his imposing features. He haS just the sort of head that 
Velas(iucz would have delighted to paint — large lustrous eyes 
tleep set under sable eyebrows, a silky black beard trimmed to a 
point, and dark hair so closely cropped that it looked as though 
the man had pieces of black velvet glued iio his head. 

You seem tired,” he said to M. Tartine in a sweetly modu^^ 
latcd voice and showing a perfect set of toeth. “ I haver a friend 
nearniere, and he will be enchanted to lend us a trap th?,t you 
may finish your journey more speedily.” 

M. Tartine would have declined this offer, but M. Mistifi ac- 
cepted it, and whispered to M. Tartine, He rs clearly a popular 
charaeter in these ])arts, for he knows ever^<;4y. Let us stick 
to iiiiu ; he* may give us some amusement.” ’ . 

Tnc man with the leather gaiters was inarching in front. He 
readied a five-barred gate, clhnbed over it, and disappeared in the 
direction of a farm, shouting that he would be back in a second. 
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He was away 60(5 seconds, but when ho niturned it w|is with^a 
dogcart dijwn by rat-tailed roan, which ke pronounced the best 
trotter inns JTormandy. So much affability calletl for gra|etiil 
acknowledgments, wWch were not withheld, but M. Crac mildly 
deprecated any thanks. His heart was in his hand ; he loved to 
render service, and it was a treat to him to meet with gentlemen 
so witty and distinguished aa the two before him. All the way to 
St. Valery he talked in this strain, chequering his comi)liments 
with casual remarks on politics, arts, science, literature, and all 
otlier topics calculated to put men asunder or bring them together, 
according to tlie mood of the conversers. 

St. Valery was reached towards eig4it — that is, rather more than 
two hours after tlic table d’liote at the hotel was over ; and ]\ere 
is the time ft)r observing tha"^ nothing can well exceed tlie dreari- 
ness of a French country hotel when one enters it after dusk. 
There is no warmth, no common room, and nothing td cat at' 
unorthodox hours. The kil^phen stoves are all extinguished, and 
the chef, his day’s labours done, has taken off his paper cap and 
sits soinewlicre reading a Radical newspaj)er. Ho is not to])c dis- 
turbed, and it Avould bo no use to disturb him, for liis larder is' " 
nearly empty. Of the big joints and pies which adorn English 
hotel sideboards not a sign here ; there is, indeed, on a shelf the ’ 
I remnant of a filet an madere wdiich was served at dinner, but the 
chef wants that pia’C oi filet to make mincenfeat balls with for to- 
"InoiTOw’s breakfast, and if it be taken from him his combinations 
for the Iwal^fast mqnu*will be put out of order — a consummation 
not be -^hought o£ In time the travellers learn that by going 
into the, hotSl cafe they may get a cup of chocolate^ and some 
sweet bbenits, after which they may go to bed without fires, for 
it is too late to ser4 the scrvdnt across the stable-yard to fetch 
baskets of wood, r'*' ^ ^ ^ 

M. Crac,is'*disgiistcd ; but it luckily occurs to him that he 
knows a fisherman in the main street who lets lodgings, and will 
be happy to oblige any friends of his for a day or two, and also 
to supply them with a g6od supper. Saying this, he drags off tftc 
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two frienf^s^ leaving the hotel-keeper to shrug his shoulders* with 
the air one who has had to cope with unreasonabl;^ demands 
and' feels himself aggrieved. M. Crac’s friend, the,^sherman, 
proves as good as his patron’s Avord. Ilis rgoms arQ>ncat, his wdfe 
bustles about ‘obligingly to get the fires lighted; and a^ to the 
supper — three dozen oysters, fried soles, some cutlets, a game- 
pie, rofj[uefort cheese, chablis, and bordeaux provide a repast fit 
for any one. 

Blit why could not the hotel-keeper furnish all this, since the 
only magic of preparation consisted in sending out to shops still 
unclosed, and in lighting up a fire in half a minute with a ten- 
sous’ Avorth of charcoal ? All ! there is all the dificrenoo in the 
Avorld betAveen French people Avho are asked to do things as a 
matter of professional duty and ]^’re:ich people who arc amicably 
appealed to to render cheerful service. An hotel-keeper is a 
fimctioilary, who must Iicdge himself in Avith rules lest ho establish 
dangerous precedents ; and as he gets no extra thanks Ibr putting 
himself to trouble, he sends you about your business. The 
fisherman’s Avife knew that her diligence, cookery, and politeness 
would all be extolled by her guests, and she would have raced 
about the town all tlirough the small hours. 

’^^Of course M. Cractook his share of the supper, but he did not 
stay the night, lie departed saying he Avould call in the morning 
Avith two improved knapsacks he had promi'^ed, and help his friends 
to make aiTangcments for their day’s pleasure. He supposed thej* 
Avould like to go and shoot gulls over the bay of St. Yalejy at low 
Avaterj and afterwards dine at Le Crotoy ? Let them leave all 
that to him. lie Avould piwidc boats, guns, dogs, a small boy to 
carry the 'iqioil, and everything else needful. 

Le Crotoy is a sea-hathing village opposite St. Valery, on the 
other cide of the mouth of the Somme. At*'l<iAV water the inter- 
vening space, of sand is dry, and tourists are to be seen there firing 
into *ihe air at gulls Avdiich keep cautiously out of range. A point 
tha< must be kept in view is ‘.uot to remain on the sands ppst the 
liGnr annomiced for the rising of the tide, for the tide comes in 
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witlut asfc(inisliini>^^ rapidity. Sportsmen generally regi;}ate their 
movement^ by the passage of the fisher-girLs, who liifc bjr in bare- 
legged carrying their fish on their heads or backs in»^big 

baskets, fronv^one town to the other. 

One would be glad to romance a little about the»^e fishcr-girls ; 
but they are for the most part hidehus, raw-boned, tow-haired, 
hoarse-voiced, and too apt to regale the passing stranger with 
chaff as salt as the water in "which their red feet plash. 

MM. Tar tine andMistifi came in for a fine volley of such chaff. 
Having been out two hours without so much as sighting a bird, 
they thought tlicy could make up for lost time by joking a little 
with the fisher-girls, with whom they commenced intercourse by 
an offer of their brandy flasks. The brandy was accepted ; but 
wlien M. Mistifi, presuming on his knowledge of stage ar/jol, 
ventured to crack an epigram, the maidens closed round tlie pair 
in a cackling circle, and let fly a shower of jocular perSxmalities* 
such as would Ijave left them both prostrate, had not M”. Crac 
intervened l)y firing off in his turn a broadside of language such 
as has never been i)rinted. 

The attainments of this myiterious man seemed to be universal..i 
He used his tongue ns deftly as his knife and fork or his giin (for 
he was Avithin an ace of bagging some fowl, name unknown, wliich 
crossed his barrel), and lie sent all the fislier-girls away yelt)ing. 
Unfortunately, in this exploit he lost time, and vanity prompted 
kirn to fancy that if the fisher-girls set off running so fiist it was 
in order to get out of . reach of his keen shafts. The mistake 
might have cost him dear, for they only ran so as not to be bciiiiid- 
hancl witli the tide ; and M. Cra'c, as ho was in the very ac^t of 
laughing .nt their flight, Avas suddenly startled by that, ominous 
Avashing noise which betokens ^he approach of the waves. 

It is inconceiva,i)!i Iioav swiftly the Avaters advance at sych 
moments. Tim pools on the sand seem to fill in an instant ; the 
star-fish, jelly-fish, cockles, and scaAATeds Avhicli had but a minute 
IBefore delighted tlie eye, disappear though by magic ; the sspid 
becomes sloppy and recodes from the foot like a liquid paste:'; 
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and, to cipT3irn all, the shore, whieli one would haVc swonrto but 
a hundrci^ yards distapt, turns out to be a luile off at Wie least. 

! we must run for it ; throw away your guns,,! ” shouted 
M. Crac, and away they did nm like rablj)its, thq^gli M. Crao 
kept his gun, %r nothing seemed to encumber his agile legs. He 
ran tlie fostest of the three — so fast indeed that he Avas' a good 
fifty metres ahead of his companioim when he stumbled first on 
the shore aftei* wading through the last six yards kiice-decp 
in water. M. ilistifi was a bad second, and he had w^atcr up 
to his waist ; but when i\L Tartinc was looked foj* ho was seen 
floundering almost out of sight, 'with nothing visible of him except 
his head, which bobbed up ^Rd down like a float. 

For a moment it was thought tliat he Avould be able to swim his 
w\ay successfully, but soon liis friend^ri perceived that^ he was ex- 
hausted, and then for a finv minutes it became doubtful whether 
' ho AYOiild bo saved at all. Jlowcvor, a boat was fortunately at 
hand, and, after the inevitable dclap, it was found possible to 
reach M. Tartine, and fish him out with a boat-hook just as he 
was sinking. Ilis eonsciousness was half gone. In the boat he 
^fainted altogether ; and the npshot’of this day’s sport was that he 
had to be carried back to liis lodgings, put to bed between 
warm blankets, and dosed with hot rurn and water. 

Here it was that the solicitude of the man in the leather, 
gaiters once more vovealed itself. It v^as he wlio fetched the 
doctor (a friend of his), ran to'ihe chemist’s, purchased tlie rui%. 
and insisted on the two friends accepting each a cork life-belt to 
guafa them against such accidents in the future. ■ All this 
amazingly touched M. Misti fi, 'and wln-a M. CracAvas about to 
take Icavo of liim for the night lie thanked him chalorpusly with 
a grasp of the hand. But ]\l. (h^ac repeateej that thanks were 
needkss — ‘‘only,” added he, ^‘as my busin«ss^,Avill call me back 
to Paris to- morrow we shall probably hot sec one another again ; 
so w’e had best settle.” 

Settle ! oh, of course,” echoed M. lilistifi ; imt saying, this he 
lightly winced on being confronted wi^h a bill in which all the 
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servtces rendered by M. Crac — the dogcart, dinner, boa(^, 

^ knapsackaf^life-baUis, &c. — were charged'* at aboiit^iwice tlic 
amount vrtiiich the friends would have had to pay had /5ioy 
managed foi^lhcinselres. 

am I to pay all this money to you ?’’ asfied M. Misti fi, 
surprised. 

“ Yes, please,’* answered -tiic man with the leather gaiters 
mildly. Yon see I am a connnission agent, and I was down 
about hero for my annual holidfiy ; but T never lose my time, 
and when I can combine business with pleasure \ do so.” 

Oh, I see,” exclaimed M. Mistih, admiringly, “ but there is 
one thing you have overlooked in th4s bill ; you have not chai'god 
Ais with the pleasure of your company.” * 

“I will g^ive that into th^bargain,” rej)lied M. Crac, modestly ; 
“but I’ll tell you what: sliould your friend imliappily die of 
this business— which licaven forbid ! — yon would niii(4h obligd 
me by having him buried ^by the. Such-and<siic]i Funeral Com- 
pany. It will do the thing better than any of the others, and 
pay me a small commission.” 

AI. AListifi paid the bill in* silence. lie had found more thairt— 
his match. * 
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